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Art. L—1. Travels in the Morea. By William Martin Leake, Esq., 
F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. plates. London: J. Murray. 1830. } 
2. Narrative of a Tour through some parts of the Turkish Empire. 
By John Fuller, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 560. With map. London: 
J. Murray. 1830. 
Tue title of the first of these works is a misnomer, which the 
modesty of Colonel Leake has supplied, out of that amiable ~ 
of injustice with which merit is ever prone to estimate itself. These 
‘ Travels,’ in the Morea, instead of answering the too generally 
light and unsubstantial character of that description of writing, will 
be found to be in effect a most elaborate and important topography, 
“ ancient and modern, of the once renowned, and now doubly inte- 
resting peninsula, the Peleponnessus. Those who have had the 
satisfaction of perusing this gentleman’s work on Athens, and have 
had the still greater good fortune of reading his Dissertation on the 
Demi of Attica, published in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature, will be prepared to expect, in any subsequent pro- 
duction of his, the display of vast erudition, of great industry well 
and aptly applied, immense perseverance in enquiry, as well as 
ingenuity in speculation where opportunity is given for doubt, and 
above all a degree of precision in his geographical computations, 
such as must establish a confidence in the mind of every reader, in 
behalf of this author. These expectations the most fastidious will 
find realised in the yolumes before us. In a Journal such as ours, 
devoted to branches of literature of a more popular character than 
those connected with antiquarian topography, it would be, perhaps, 
out of place, to descend into the details of the ‘ Travels in the Morea,’ 
particularly as they extend to almost innumerable places within that 
peninsula. There is, besides, in this work, very little indeed of any 
of that sort of matter which illustrates characters and manners, 
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and which, at the present juncture, when the fate of the inhabi- 
tants of the Morea demands such a large share of public attention, 
would naturally be a principal subject of curiosity. Again, the 
date of those travels is so far back as twenty-five years ago, since 
which the condition of Greece, even independently of the various 
vicissitudes which she has actually experienced, would undergo a 
very considerable alteration. Far then from regretting that Colonel 
Leake has not aimed at making his book more decidedly popular, 
by such national and personal notices as we have alluded to, we 
think it a proof of his uncommon good sense, that he has abstained, 
after a silence of a quarter of a century, from giving them. With 
obvious propriety he has adhered to those subjects that are of en- 
during interest, and which, though they are lable to change, still 
are less so than any others which he could have chosen. The vota- 
ries of ancient geography then, and particularly that enlarged num- 
ber of our countrymen, who, from the remembrance of their 
academic days, have never ceased to look upon Greece with a sort 
of filial delight, we congratulate on the production of a work, 
which, in our deliberate opinion, leaves nothing whatever to be 
supplied, for the complete topographical illustration of the Morea. 
What a magnificent treasure would it prove to the common liter- 
ature of the civilized world, if the remainder of the classical coun- 
tries were elucidated in the same way. Asia, and even Italy, to say 
nothing of northern Greece itself, open an immense field for the 
ambition of such rarely gifted men as Colonel Leake. 

Of a totally different character is the volume which stands second 
at the head of this paper, and which may be said to comprise the 
merry history of a merry ramble through some parts of Turkey, 
undertaken by a gentleman having no more important object (if 
such an object be not important,) than the gratification of his own 
curiosity. But Mr. Fuller is not only a gentleman, as is evidenced 
by every page of his book, that character being as little susceptible 
of disguise as we know its opposite to be; but he is one that has 
raised himself far above that class, to whom in common parlance 
we cede: this distinction, by a variety of very remarkable qualifica- 
tions. Amongst the chief of these, as more germain to the present 
subject, we are happy to bear testimony to a spirit of universal 
indulgence, respecting men and manners, which, after all, if good 
feeling does not create it in the mind of a tourist, common sense will 
tell him is one of the best travelling companions he can have. And 
here, let us not forget todo justice to the general body of our more 
recent travellers on the continent. When the peace of 1814 gave 
emancipation to the very considerable sect of locomotives, that there- 
tofore had pined so long in captivity, in their native Britain, nothing 
could equal the exhibition of national arrogance, with which every 
thing foreign was treated by these representatives of our country. 
The Englishman abroad acted as if nature had adopted the principle 
of primogeniture, and as if his community was the heir tail to every 
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thing, real or personal, that she possessed. Every tome of travels 
that issued from the press, was a diatribe against some part of the 
continent: and we firmly believe, that it was only in consequence 
of the lack of terms of abuse, and for the purpose of getting up 
some sort of variety, that English travellers began at last to dis- 
cover something worthy of their attention and respect, amongst the 
nations of Europe. The wine of France then was acknowledged to 
be pulling up a little beyond the rival pretensions of sour beer,— 
the Parisians left off devouring frogs, at least before strangers, and 
we were brought fairly to the conclusion, that the people of France, 
and even of Italy which was farther off, were a tolerable set of 
beings, for foreigners. Our condescension increased with our ex- 
perience of continental nations, and now we may be said, in our 
intercourse with them, to observe a most exemplary degree of polite- 
ness and good nature. In a word, with respect to travelling, as well 
as to every thing else, in the long run, British good sense has pre- 
vailed over and put down those errors of Siejitlioe and weakness, 


which too often attend upon this people, in any new path upon 
which it enters. As a very eligible specimen then of this new and 
improved school of travellers, we have great pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Fuller to the acquaintance of the public. The Morea, some 
of the neighbouring isles, and Constantinople, which were the first 
places that this gentleman visited, have been so recently and so 


amply described by various tourists, as to leave little chance toa 
mere cursory observer, of his being able to discover any great novelty 
in them. We shall therefore pass over this part of the book, and 
proceed at once with our traveller to the interesting coast of Egypt, 
where he arrived in January, 1819. In walking through the streets 
of Alexandria, he was struck with the unfavourable contrast which 
it exhibited with what he had witnessed in Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Constantinople, and which was such, he observes, as to fill his 
mind with melancholy anticipations as to his journey in the rest of 
Egypt. Our author having quitted Alexandria with no very san- 
guine hopes of a pleasant excursion, made a voyage up the Nile to 
Cairo. This celebrated river is navigated by three sorts of vessels : 
the Germs are used for traffic alone, the Cangia is used exclusively 
as a passage boat, and an intermediate description, takin goods 
and passengers, is called the Mahash. The passage up the Nile 
furnished some interesting peculiarities :— 


‘ The groups of women going to fetch water form a striking feature in 
the scenery of the Nile. Thirty or forty of them are frequently seen 
walking in single file, and at regular distances to and from the river, each 
with a jar on her head and another on the palm of her hand. From the 
necessity of preserving their balance in this mode of carrying burdens, to 
which they are from their childhood habituated, these Egyptian peasants 
acquire a firmness and grace of step which we scarcely see excelled in 
the saloons of polished cities. Their erect attitude, simple drapery, and 
slim figures increased in apparent height by the pitchers on their heads, 
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give them at a distance a very classical appearance, but if you approach 
the Naiads, you find them pale, dingy, and emaciated. This opportunity, 
however, very seldom occurs: for whenever a turn in the river or any ac- 
cidental circumstance brings you suddenly upon them, they muffle up 
their faces in their dress, and retreat as hastily as possible."—p. 138. 


The beautiful appearance of nature in the Delta, at the season 
when Mr. Fuller saw it, was strangely opposed by the squalid ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants, whom he describes as oe cottages 
built entirely of mud, and being, men, women, and children, uni- 
versally in rags. In fact, the slaves throughout the Turkish domi- 
nions, are infinitely better off than the peasantry, and there can be 
no question but that it would be a heavy visitation on the lower 
orders of that empire, if the principles of a Wilberforce should ever 

revail there. However beautiful the extinction of slavery would 
look in theory, the Turkish people would soon acknowledge that in 
practice it was an evil. However, let it be understood that the sort 
of slavery which exists in Turkey, is of a very different nature from 
that which in this country we are wont with so much justice to 
execrate, and that the continuance of it there is only desirable, be- 
cause of this great difference in its favour. The Turkish slaves are 
domestic servants, and are treated very often with that kindness 
which families are accustomed to bestow on old dependents. Be- 
sides, in most provinces of that empire, the Mahomedans only are 
allowed to retain slaves. Egypt is one of the exceptions,—here all 
classes purchase and keep slaves, and as the Khans, or slave mar- 
kets, are necessarily open to all persons indiscriminately, our author 
had an opportunity of inspecting that at Cairo. 


‘ We visited it one morning, and its appearance did not certainly con- 
firm those ideas of misery and unhappiness which we are in the habit of 
attaching to such a scene. It was now the season when fresh caravans 
were daily expected ; but few slaves therefore remained unsold, and of the 
numerous cells which open into the courts and corridors of the khan, not 
more than five or six were occupied. ‘To one of these our attention was 
attracted by some loud shouts of laughter; and on approaching we found 
there about half a dozen girls all black as ink, the eldest probably about twelve 
or thirteen years old, which in these countries is the age of womanhood. 
They all seemed in the height of merriment; and when we presented our- 
selves at the door of their apartment, one of the eldest, who had a lively 
smiling face and the whitest teeth imaginable, advanced towards us, ar- 
ranging her very scanty drapery with the utmost coquetry, so as to show 
off to the best advantage a very pretty little figure. She offered us her 
hand, desired the interpreter to say how happy she should be to belong to 
either of us, and seemed much disappointed when she heard that we were 
not purchasers, and that curiosity alone was the motive of our visit. Her 
price we were told was about twenty-five pounds. In another cell we 
were shown two Abyssinian girls, who being of a lighter colour were con- 
sidered of much greater value; but they were awkward squat figures, and 
their countenances were sulky and inanimate, without any of the lively 
expression of their black companions. It is observed, indeed, that of ail 
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the slaves brought to Cairo, the Abyssinians alone seem to be melancholy, 
and to regret their native country; they have a great sensibility of dispo- 
sition, and elmost all of them sooner or later fall victims to the maladie 
du pays. —pp. 153, 154. 


@ Mr. Fuller adds nothing of interest respecting the pyramids, 
which of course he visited, and continuing his voyage up the 
Nile, he had an opportunity, on the 10th of February, of witnessing 
the true Egyptian sirocco. ; 


‘The air became dark and murky, as if from the effect of an eclipse, 
or rather perhaps of a thick London fog. ‘The atmosphere was loaded 
with clouds of sand of so fine and penetrating a quality, that almost in an 
instant, our tables, our books, and our clothes, were covered with it; 
while the wind, hot as the breath of a furnace, produced a parched and 
clammy feeling on the skin, and a feverishness throughout the whole frame, 
which can hardly be conceived by those who have not felt it. The 
slightest clothing seemed a burden, and the only refreshment we could 
find was from continual bathing in the river.’—p. 165, 


Our author was induced to assume the Oriental dress at Antinoe. 
It is a question with him, how far this costume may be necessary 
in the countries of the Levant. We.should think, that anywhere 
singularity of dress must be a source of much embarrassment—and 
in the case of a stranger amongst a prejudiced and ignorant people, 
we should imagine a similitude in this particular to be absolutely 
indispensible. The objections of Mr. Fuller to the Oriental dress is, 
that it is cumbersome to the wearer, and above all, that it so far 
facilitates the indulgence of an indolent disposition, as to afford the 
strongest temptations to idleness. These are matters which may pro- 
perly be considered by all travellers. We cannot think of follow- 
ing our author through his general descriptions of the Egyptian 
temples and other architectural remains, particularly after his own 
candid testimony to the accuracy of Mr. Hamilton’s elaborate work. 
Mr. Fuller’s account is, however, not without its merits, and may be 
perused with advantage, even by those who are best acquainted with 
the production of the former. 

The part of Egypt which Mr. Fuller now visited, afforded the best 
opportunity, perhaps, in existence for investigating a principlerelating 
to man, that is as important as it iscurious. Volney, in his travels 
in Egypt and Syria, made an assertion about the Mamlouks, which, 
we confess, not a little astounded us, and which, we believe, is treated 
pretty generally as an exaggeration. He says, that for 550 years, 
during which there had been Mamlouks in Egypt, not one of them 
left subsisting issue ; but all the children had died off in the first or 
second descent, and the number of Mamlouks was kept up only by 
supplies from Georgia. The writer accounts for this singular fact, 
by saying that the Mamlouks always disdained to marry native 
Egyptians—and that the Mamlouk race belonging, as it naturally 
did to a Caucasian clime, could not by the order of nature, subsist 
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in an Egyptian one. What is more wonderful still, is, that the same 
law holds good with respect to animals and plants—and it has 
been proved to demonstration that vegetables, natives of Europe, 
though they thrive admirably well for the present in an Egyptian soil, 
are unable to continue their species there. Dr. Elliston, one of our 
best existing physiologists, informs us, on unimpeachable authority, 
of the truth of all that Volney here stated. The Doctor quotes the 
name of a learned traveller, not known, we believe, to the public, 
for the fact that melon and cauliflower seeds are obliged to be fre- 
quently renewed in Egypt ; and the seeds of the Brussels sprouts, he 
says, (though the sprouts themselves grow to great perfection) when 
saved there, show a wonderful degeneracy, even in the second ge- 
neration. We are sure that if Mr. Faller had had his attention turned 
to this subject, he would by his intelligence and discernment have 
been able to collect some important information connected with it. 

We much regret that points of this description are not more con- 
sidered by our travellers; we do not send able and acute persons 
every day to such places as Egypt; and when individuals of such 
a character venture there, we naturally feel disappointed that an 
occasion so auspicious for the extension of useful knowledge, should 
have elapsed without its fruit. Mr. Fuller, however, mentions one 
fact that may be considered as corroborating the statement of Vol- 
ney. When the French evacuated Egypt, they left behind about 
800 individuals. Some of these joined the Mamlouks, and shared 
the fate of that race; but of those who became cultivators, the num- 
ber, he says, was very much reduced by plague and casualties. The 
fact is, that the French, who, no doubt were compelled to a great 
extent tointermarry amongst themselves, fell offas the Mamlouks did 
before: and even where there are cases of French men having mar- 
ried native women, still according to the same law, no traces of Euro- 
pean _— could be found in the third generation from such a mar- 
riage. So that the thinning of the French colonists, attributed by 
Mr. Fuller to the plague and casualties, may be easily accounted 
for on the principle mentioned by Volney. 

In Nubia, Mr. Fuller found matter for much agreeable reflection 
in the condition of the people, and for some very happy descriptions 
in the natural scenery, and the architectural treasures, by which it is 
ornamented. On his return to Cairo, he found the inhabitants 
busily occupied in making arrangements to exclude that dreadful 
visitant the plague, which was threatening them. Of the conta- 
gious nature of this disease, Mr. Fuller, with most other intelligent 
travellers, has no doubt—notwithstanding the facts that seem to 
oppose such a belief, namely, that the plague never rages beyond. 
certain latitudes, or, perhaps, more correctly, beyond certain dis- 
tances from the sea—and that its re-appearance in Cairo is regu- 
larly periodical. A susceptibility to its attacks, our author says, 
depends, amongst other causes, on the mode of life which a person 
exposed to it may have adopted. ‘ The Frank, from his more 
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generous diet, is least liable to it; whilst the Mussulman, using no 
strong liquors, is more so.” The same observation was found ap- 
plicable to the contagious fever in Ireland, for those of the popula- 
tion who had been addicted to the use of ardent spirits, generally 
escaped the disease, or struggled against it with more success. 
During Mr. Fuller’s stay in Palestine, he has frequent occasion to 
speak of the friars of the Terra Santa, in whose care the Hol 

Sepulchre still remains. Many countries of Europe contributed to 
their support ; but the largest donations Mr. Fuller calculated came 
from South America, particularly Brazil. The friars receive from 
Spain and Portugal an annual supply of jewels and altar costume, 
together with some salt fish for the days of abstinence. Though 
their principal seat is Jerusalem, they are also spread through 
Palestine and Syria, whither they are sent to perform missionary 
duties. The bigotry of the natives has been so obstinate as to 
render all attempts at introducing Christianity amongst them 
hopeless; and the friars, so far as missionary objects are con- 
cerned, enjoy a complete sinecure. From Mr. Fuller’s account, 
however, it would appear that an example of civilization is held out 


by the order to the surrounding population, which cannot fail of 
being beneficial. 


‘ But whatever may be the spiritual remissness or local unpopularity of 
the order, a traveller, and particularly one who travels alone, cannot but 
view it with feelings of respect and gratitude ; and when, after days passed 
among barbarous tribes, whose language is unintelligible to him ; after 
being lodged on the bare ground or in some miserable hovel, and fed with 
the coarsest fare, he at length arrives at a convent, and finds a cordial re- 
ception, a clean and comfortable cell, a well-supplied refectory, and some 
jolly friars for his companions,—he will be disposed to think that super- 
stition would have done little harm in the world, had all her institutions 
been like those in the Holy Land.’—p. 275. 


At Nazareth, Mr. Fuller had an opportunity of witnessing the 
ceremony of a Galilean wedding, which he describes in the follow- 
ing lively manner :-— 

‘ Two marriages were to be celebrated at the same time; and the bride- 
grooms with their friends had been dining in a shady field about half a 
mile from the village. During the afternoon they amused themselves with 
firing at a mark, and other sports; and as they were returning home in the 
evening, I accidentally fell in with the procession. The two bridegrooms 
rode side by side, turning their eyes neither to the right nor to the left, 
and retaining a gravity of countenance which did not admit a muscle of 
their faces to be moved. ‘They were equipped with the best clothes and 
arms that they either possessed or could collect among their friends. 
Their turbans were profusely ornamented with flowers, and each of them 
carried a large nosegay in one hand, while with the other he held his pipe, 
which he seemed to puff as it were mechanically, at regular intervals. 
Their whole appearance, indeed, was that of two automatons placed on 
horseback. The horses were each led by two men, and moved on at the 
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slowest possible pace. The solemn gravity of the principal actors in this 
pageant was strongly contrasted with the wild and almost frantic demeanour 
of their companions, who were all on foot. At every fifty yards these latter 
stopped and formed a circle round the bridegrooms. One of them held in 
his hand a large figure dressed in woman’s clothes, which he kept moving 
up and down, and dancing backwards and forwards, the rest clapping 
their hands and stamping violently with their feet, till they seemed almost 
overcome with the exertion. Loud shouts were heard from every side, and 
guns were fired off at intervals. At about half way to the village the 
women were seated in a group, and as soon as the procession came up 
they rose and joined it; some of them running by the side of the bride- 
grooms, whose horses now quickened their pace; others falling into the 
rear, and all joining in that peculiar cry which the women of the East are 
accustomed to use on occasions of rejoicing, and which can be compared 
to nothing more exactly than to the frequent rapid pronunciation of the 
words lillah, lillah, lillah, in the shrillest tone imaginable. When I first 
heard it, it seemed wild and extraordinary, and more expressive of sorrow 
than of joy ; but finding it always associated with the latter feeling, this 
impression gradually wore away, and at length I began to think it agree- 
able. The procession conducts the bridegroom to his own house ; after 
which he escapes to that of the bride, leaving his companions to continue 
their revelry, which is generally kept up in the same way,—dancing, 
shouting, clapping of hands, and firing of guns till midnight. The com- 
pany is composed indiscriminately of Christians and Mahometans, who live 
together in the greatest harmony. The Christians of Nazareth indeed, 
except for a short interval during the reign of the tyrant Jezzar, have 
always enjoyed great freedom, owing in part to the protection which they 
receive from the Latin friars. —pp. 313—315. 


We have endeavoured a few pages back to sketch the cha- 
racter of the elder class of English travellers abroad. Mr. Fuller 
supplies us with a portrait, which we think bears a very striking 
analogy to our description ; and we are fearful that the Rev. Mr. 
S., of whom he gives the following account, is only one of a great 
number of our countrymen who, in times past, went to distant A ge 
under similar erroneous impressions. It was at the convent of the 
Terra Santa, at Tripoli di Siria, that he met with this singular 
character. 


‘ At the convent of the Terra Santa, where I lodged, I met with one of 
those eccentric characters, which perhaps our own country alone can send 
forth. The Rev. Mr. S. was an English clergyman, nearly seventy years 
of age, who had taken the pains to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, to 
obtain the cross of the order of the Holy Sepulchre, which is in the gift 
of the Superior of the Terra Santa. On his arrival, however, he found 
that this order was exclusively for Catholics, having never been conferred 
on a Protestant, except in the solitary instance of Sir Sidney Smith, who 
had rendered signal service to the guardians of the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. 
S. was extremely disappointed, and thought himself much aggrieved that 
the rule was not relaxed in his favour also; and in order to dissipate his 
chagrin, he made an extensive tour in Syria; in the course of which, 
being little skilled in any language but his own, and moreover of an ex- 
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tremely warm and passionate temperament, ill-suited to the tedious pro- 
gress of travelling in that country, he was involved in perpetual quarrels 
with almost every person with whom he came in contact, and was fre- 
quently reduced to circumstances of great embarrassment. At Damascus, 
for instance, having refused to pay the muleteers who had conducted him 
thither, they summoned him before the Cadi; and on his refusing also to 
obey the summons, some janissaries were sent to a him. As the 
convent of the Terra Santa, however, where he |} , possesses the pri- 
vilege of asylum, the friars shut their gates, and the officers were 
obliged to attempt an entry through the window of his apartment. There 
they found him barricadoed in, and ready to receive them; and he de- 
fended himself for some time with great vigour, till the friars knowing that 
he had fire-arms, and fearing that some serious mischief might ensue, 
broke open the door of his room, aud conveyed him by force to the judg- 
ment-seat. At Balbec he was robbed and left in ccolennias by his own 
servant; and on his way to Aleppo, having quarrelled with his guide, he 
quitted his horses and baggage, and travelled for several days on foot and 
alone. Our agent at that city, who had been informed that an English 
clergyman was on the road thither, described to me his astonishment, 
when instead of the comely person which he had been used to associate 
with his idea of that respectable character, Mr. S. presented himself at the 
Consulate, with scarcely any dress but a Mashlakh of the coarsest mate- 
rials, a large straw hat on his head, and a bag containing his provisions 
slung between his legs. He afterwards left Syria, and made a voyage up 
the Nile; during which, disdaining the assistance of an interpreter, he 
had no way of explaining himself to the boat’s crew but by signs, which if 
they were at all slow in comprehending, he sometimes enforced by firing a 
pistol over their heads. A mutiny was very soon the consequence; which 
was only repressed by the strong arm of Belzoni, whom good fortune sent 
to his assistance. In spite of every difficulty and opposition, however, he 
reached the second cataract in safety, and there hired a guide to conduct 
him across the desert to Dongola; his earnest wish being to penetrate 
further into the country than any other traveller had then done. It is 
almost needless to say that the scheme completely failed; the guide kept 
him wandering about till his money was exhausted, and then brought him 
back to Wadi Elfi. He had now returned to Syria for the express purpose 
of seeing Palmyra, which he had been prevented from visiting on a former 
occasion; but was for the present detained in this convent by an attack of 
ophthalmia.’—pp. 371--—373. 


A great deal of very interesting information is supplied by Mr. 
Fuller, relative to the celebrated mountain of Lebanon, and the ad- 
jacent villages. He visited, on one of the highest peaks, the 
clump of cedars, supposed to be the remains of the ancient forest 
of that wood, which is so often alluded to in Holy Writ. There. 
are about a hundred of these trees altogether; but though a few 
possess an extraordinary bulk, yet they are inferior in height and in 
that spiral regularity which distinguishes the cedars even that or- 


nament our English gardens. Mr. Fuller acknowledges that he was 
§ rather disappointed with the celebrated city of Damascus, and this, 
probably, arose from having too credulously adopted the flowery 
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rn of some eastern travellers. Being the place from which 
the pilgrims to Mecca set out to cross the desart, Damascus is 
called the “ gate of Mecca;” and, as Mr. Fuller was in time to 
witness the return of some of the pilgrims in November, he took 
care to avail himself of the opportunity. 


‘We left the city by a gate very near the convent ; and after riding 
for some distance under the walls, fell into a road which leads to the 
village of Medoua, and the “* Birket el Hadgi,” or ** lake of the pilgrims,” 
where they assemble at their return, as well as at their departure. The 
road was covered with camels loaded with baggage, and carrying large 
tartarouans or litters filled with men, women, and children, whose sallow 
looks and dilapidated equipments bore testimony to the fatigue and priva- 
tion of a six weeks’ journey through the desert. It may give some idea 
of the numbers of the pilgrims, and of the vast train of baggage which 
accompanied them, to say, that though they had begun to enter the city 
soon after sunset on the preceding day, and had continued to come in almost 
unioterruptedly during the night, yet at noon they had not all arrived. 
The Pasha still remained at Medoua; and the motsellim, the mollah, the 
cadi, and all the principal officers and inhabitants were gone out to meet 
him there, and to conduct him back to the city. The plain where we 
halted was covered with horsemen, who exhibited every variety of cos- 
tume, from the ragged Bedouin on his half-starved mare, to the portly 
Osmanli moving solemnly along on his well fed and richly caparisoned 
steed; while numerous groups of pedestrians were strolling about, or 
sitting cross-legged, smoking their nargillays in the shade. The wea- 
ther was finer than it had been of late, and the sun shone out in all 
the splendour of a southern winter’s day.’—pp. 388, 289. 


At Malloula, a singular species of religious warfare prevails 
between two opposite sects, which will, no doubt, appear very unin- 
telligible to those who derive their notions of controversial proprie- 
ties from what they observe in England. 


‘ The people are all of the Greek church, but are nearly equally divided 
into the contending sects of Catholics and Schismatics, each of which has 
its church and convent. The two parties live on tolerably good terms 
with one another, neither possessing any exclusive privileges; but once 
or twice a-year there is a sort of amicable contest between them. Men, 
women, and children, assemble on the opposite hills, on each side of the 
valley in which the viilage is situated, one or both parties being sometimes 
reinforced by detachments of their friends from Damascus. As soon as 
they are thus placed in array against each other the conflict begins. Fire- 
works of all kinds, which the rude pyrotechny of the country can supply, 
are discharged ; large branches of trees are sent flaming from the opposite 
crags into the valley below, and an incessant firing of guns and pistols is 
kept up for several hours, amid the shouts of the multitude. That party 
which makes the greatest display comes off victorious; and according to 
the number of squibs, crackers, and fire-brands collected by their re- 
spective adherents, the pope or the patriarch is held to be triumphant. 
The mode of controversy practised by these rustic theologians may perhaps 
excite a smile; but it is at least as humane, if not as rational, for them to 
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burn wood and gunpowder in honour of their respective creeds, as to burn 
one_another.’ —p. 411. 


One of the most interesting portions of this book is the account 
which our author gives of his excursion to Palmyra. He went to 
that ancient spot with a caravan, which was protected by Bedouins; 
and the history of the journey to and from Palmyra, involving many 
agreeable perplexities, and some interesting traits of Arab character 
and manners, is highly spirited and captivating. The following 
would be worthy of the pencil of Moreland. 


‘A caravan presents in the evening a very active and cheerful scene. 
The camels which had been turned out to graze as soon as they had halted 
and been unloaded, now return in separate groups, each of which, fol- 
lowing the bell of its leader, proceeds directly to the spot where its 
master’s tents are pitched. When arrived there, the docile animals lie 
down of their own accord in a row, and their heads are attached b 
halters to a rope which is fastened to a range of stakes about four feet 
high, extending along the front of the camp. They are then fed with 
large balls composed of barley meal and lentils, mixed up with water, 
which they swallow whole, and are left to ruminate till morning. As 
soon as the night closes in, fires begin to blaze in every direction. They 
are made with dry thorns and stunted shrubs collected round the camp, 
and their flames throw a bright light on the different groups of travellers 
who are seen squatted on the ground in front of their tents, or beside their 
piles of merchandize, some occupied with their pipes and coffee, and others 
enjoying their frugal evening’s meal. In an Oriental company, of what- 
ever class it is composed, the harsh sounds of vulgar merriment are never to 
be heard ; a low hum of conversation spreads through the camp, and as the 
evening advances, this gradually sinks into a silence, disturbed only by the 
occasional lowing of the camels. All those persons who have once tried it, 
and who understand the Eastern languages, speak of a caravan as a very 
agreeable mode of travelling. ‘The wild and solitary scenery through 
which it generally passes, the order and tranquillity with which it is con- 
ducted, the facility of conveying baggage, and the feeling of security which 
ptevails,—amply compensate for the slowness of its movements; and 
among hundreds of persons collected from the most distant parts of the 
Turkish empire and the neighbouring states, many of whom have spent 
their lives in travelling, there is to be found a never-failing variety of asso- 
ciates and of anecdotes.’ -- pp. 442-—444. 


Wood's account of Palmyra is, we believe, the best we have; but 
Mr. Fuller thinks that the engravings are too flattering. He con- 
jectures that the buildings are later than those of Balbec. In the 
course of his interesting circuit in Syria and Palestine, Mr. Fuller 
came in contact with religionists of the most various kinds. The 
Ensyrians, who occupy the mountains about Latakia, have made 


for themselves a strange olio of a creed, composed of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Paganism. They carry on their rites in secresy, 
and their is no instance, even in the youngest, of a breach of this 
religious confidence. The practice of hawking is much used in 
some parts of Syria. At Latakia, during the great flights of the 
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quails at Easter, the inhabitants are principally occupied with this 
sport, every ten yards a person carrying his hawk, being to be met 
with in the street. These hawks are about the size of an English 
sparrow-hawk. They do not use their beaks in the chace: the 
4 being always struck down, and held by the talons of the 
hawk. 

Notwithstanding we have already given an account of a wedding 
at Nazareth, there is a description of a similar ceremony at Antioch, 
which is much too curious to be omitted. 


‘ About three o’clock the young friends of the bride having collected 
together in the house of Yussuff Saba, (which on this occasion was sup- 

sed to belong to the bridegroom,) the latter was obliged to relinquish 
it to them, and seek refuge at that where I was lodged. He made but 
a forlorn appearance, as custom required that for several days preceding 
the wedding he should let his beard grow and wear his oldest and shab- 
biest clothes. As soon as the bridegroom's house was thus clear for her 
reception, the women sallied forth to fetch the bride from the abode of 
her parents. There were about fifty of them, all dressed in white veils 
which covered their faces and almost their whole figures; they carried 
garlands of flowers in their hands, and walked in procession with a hur- 
ried and irregular pace. There was not any crowd collected in the streets 
to see them pass, as the Mahometans, either from disdain or from courtesy, 
make it a rule to keep aloof from all Christian festivals. About an hour 
after sunset, a party of friends came to fetch the bridegroom, whose chin 
had been polished in the meantime, but who was still dressed in his old 
clothes, and he was conducted by torchlight to Yussuff’s house. I ac- 
companied the procession, and on our arrival we found the court crowded 
with friends and spectators. A mat was spread out in one corner, on 
which the bridegroom’s new clothes were placed; and by the assistance 
of four priests, who acted the part of valets on this occasion, he was 
speedily disencumbered of his old ones, and re-equipped from tup to toe. 
Like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, he was dressed to the sound of music ; 
for the priests during the whole of the operation kept droning out a most 
melancholy and nasal psalm tune, in which the spectators who stood 
round, each with a lighted taper in his hand, occasionally joined. 

‘ As soon as the dressing was completed, we adjourned into a large room 
which opened on the court, and in the middle of which stood the bride 
and the bridesmaid: the bride was covered with a long white veil, which 
flowed down to the ground and concealed her whole figure; in addition 
to which, a rose-coloured gauze handkerchief was thrown over her head 
and face, and fell down to her waist. Her companion wore the same 
dress with the exception of the handkerchief; and as they stood alone and 
motionless in the middle of a large room, no one would have taken them 
for animated beings. At their feet were crcuched two of the most miser- 
able squalid-looking objects that I ever beheld, whose dirty rags seemed 
ill-suited to the place and the occasion. On my asking “ how they came 
there without a wedding garment?” I was told that they were poor sick 
women, who were admitted, because to hear the marriage benediction’ 
was considered a certain remedy for their disorders. 

‘ As soon as the immediate friends had been introduced the doors were 
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closed, so that the room was not at all crowded, the party consisting 
perhaps of about thirty persons, The bride and bridegroom were placed 
side by side, the chief priest stood facing them and repeated certain 
prayers or lessons, to which the others responded; he then crossed the 
ring three times on the forehead of the bridegroom, and as often on that 
of the bride, and gently drawing her delicate little hand from under the 
rose-coloured veil, placed it on her finger. A coronet ornamented with 
flowers and gilding was set on each of their heads, and each took a sip of 
wine from a silver cup, the priest drinking the remainder. They then 
joined hands, and with their attendants walked at a measured pace, keep- 
ing time to a chaunt sung by the priests, three times round the altar, 
which on this occasion was typified by a small joint-stool placed in the 
middle of the room. After this the benediction was pronounced, and the 
ceremony concluded. The bridesmaids now led back the bride to join 
her companions in the women’s apartment, from whence during the cere- 
mony the joyful cry of Lillah, lillah, lillah had frequently reached our 
ears, and the house was again left to their sole possession. 

‘All the men immediately retired to my lodgings, and the evening and 
great part of the night was spent in the same revelry as the preceding 
one had been; singing, dancing, and drinking being kept up till near 
day-break. The bridegroom, accompanied by a young friend who acted 
as his bridesman, remained in one corner of the room aloof from the rest 
of the company, with a large candle burning before him, and exhibiting 
him as a clearer mark for the jests, neither few nor delicate, with which 
he was assailed on all sides. I was told that according to strict etiquette 
he ought to have been kept standing on one leg: but this inconvenient 
formality was dispensed with; he was allowed to use both, and even to 
sit down, except when any person of consequence was singing or dancing. 
With all this, however, to quote the words of another traveller on a simi- 
lar occasion, ‘‘ for a man in so enviable a situation as that of a bridegroom, 
he made but a sorry figure ;” and being moreover a very grave and staid 
looking person of about fifty years of age, the effect was the more ludi- 
crovs.’—pp. 479—482, 


We have by no means selected the whole of the best parts of Mr. 
Fuller’s work. Our object was to choose such passages, as in our 
opinion most fairly represented the merit of the whole; and we fear, 
after all, that those who will be induced to peruse it for themselves, 
will be inclined to think that we have not succeeded in conveying 
to the reader, any adequate idea of the excellent manner in which a 
book of travels may be composed by an unprejudiced and enlight- 
ened gentleman. 





Art. IIl.—The Life of a Lawyer. Written by Himself. 8vo, pp. 421. 
London. Saunders and Benning. 1830. 


Tuose who can make up their minds to afford a liberal allowance for 
absurdities and mistakes without number, to accept as the history 
of the past, the anticipations of the future, and not to be very nice 
in enquiring into facts, or weighing probabilities, will be amused 
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with this piece of imaginative biography. The author’s misfortune 
was, that he chose a subject which is too intimately interwoven with 
the course of public events. A successful lawyer, such as we have 
here pourtrayed before us, becomes of eeeme| connected with the 
highest offices in the state. If he be described merely as a creature 
of fiction, his story will want vraisemblance, and will at once be 
thrown aside. If he be represented in connection with the realities 
of life, his career may excite curiosity so long as it would appear 
capable of being identified with that of any particular individual. 
But if, as happens in the present case, the hero be a combination of 
many features of character, taken from a variety of prototypes ; and 
if just when we have discovered a trait of Lord Eldon, we light 
upon two or three dashes of Lord Lyndhurst; and after these upon 
a shade or two of Lord Thurlow, Lord Erskine, or Lord Gifford, it 
must be admitted that there is ample room for the exercise of our 
indulgence. 

We ean hardly believe that in this volume the author discloses 
the picture of his own life to any considerable extent. If he be a 
‘ Lawyer,’ it would seem that he has not yet at least been promoted 
from that branch of the profession that belongs to the attornies, 
Certain it is, that he makes his hero guilty of many things as a 
counsel, which no other man could have perpetrated with impu- 
nity. He begins his career by transacting the business of other 
counsel at half price; a practice which, if it ever prevailed, is, we 
should hope, now quite passed away. Undertaking a heavy cause, 
he not only attends to its progress, but he makes a journey to Italy 
for the purpose of collecting evidence. This any tyro would have 
told him, it would not become a counsel to do. Defending a man, 
who is on his trial for life, our Lawyer makes a most eloquent ad- 
dress to the jury on behalf of his client, whom he saves from execu- 
tion, by virtue of a law which does not yet exist. These and many 
other things, equally incongruous and improbable, might be specified 
as among the blemishes of this story. To some minds, those faults 
will appear as mountains, to others as mole-hills, not worthy of turn- 
ing attention aside from the interest which, under disadvanta- 

eous circumstances, this tale awakens, or from the moral which 
it so strongly inculcates. 

There is scarcely any profession in which the young disciple stands 
in more need of all the encouragement which a sanguine imagination 
can hold out, than that of the Advocate. His preparatory studies 
are severe ; they require his deepest and most persevering attention. 
His chambers must be for him a monastery, in which he is to live 
secluded for years from the distractions of society. Upon his en- 
trance into the arena, which is to yield him a series of successes or 
disappointments, his pretensions are scrutinized by a thousand eyes. 
The ordeal which he undergoes is hostile to the acquisition of that 
self possession, without which he cannot deserve, or obtain, the con- 
fidence of suitors ; and as he must get on solely by the exhibition of 
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superior talents, learning and skill, he is much more likely to fail in 
his first efforts, than to succeed. Failure is followed by disgust, and 
disgust by retirement from a contest, in which fortune always has 
her favourites; and thus it happens that for one advocate who 
triumphs over the early obstacles with which his career is beset, 
there are hundreds who, after having been called to the Bar, attend 
court for a term or two, and then are heard of no more. Any work, 
therefore, which like the one now before us, is calculated to cheer 
the brow of despair, and to shed a gleam of hope upon the heart of 
the labouring and unrewarded student, must be admitted to be pro- 
ductive of good, even though it should not in all its parts bear the 
probe of criticism. 

It was necessary, of course, to the moral of the present tale, that 
the hero of it should have been born in indigence and obscurity. He 
does not forget to tell us that at all times he was of a mild and 
peaceful temperament, and that his dispositions were obliging ; in- 
deed, it is wonderful bow far these qualifications generally contri- 
bute to the prosperity of those, who have to make a name and a for- 
tune by their own exertions. After picking up some little crumbs of 
education, such as he could be supposed to find in the petty school of 
a petty village, he assisted in a seed and fruit shop, at Winchester, 
belonging to his uncle, the only relation he had at the age of four 
years—a circumstance, which he the rather mentions to show that 
he had no friends of his own blood to assist him in his struggles 
through this world. His business was to sweep the shop in the morn- 
ing, and to serve customers with small articles during theday. His 
attachment to this small description of commerce, was overturned by 
the first assize week, which he witnessed at Winchester. ‘ How 
well,’ he naturally exclaims, ‘ I remember all connected with it! 
The procession to meet the judges, their solemn entry, and the pomp 
of opening the commission, all sunk deep in my mind. I watched 
every person about the court; the faces of the javelin-men were 
eagerly gazed upon and examined: it was my greatest neere to 
meet any of the barristers strolling about the town, in which case I 
invariably took off my cap, and, if I received any recognition in 
return, 1 was happy for the rest of the day. In the evenings I 
lingered about the doors of the Black Lion, the inn at which the 
counsel dined together, and listened with eager attention to the mer- 
riment of their carousal!’ Henceforth his nights and days were filled 
with dreams of ambition, which illuminated his little shop with their 
splendour, and soon induced him to exchange his dealings in seeds 
and flowers, for a situation as clerk in a country attorney’s office. 
Here he was an attentive observer of every thing that passed ; he par- 
ticularly noticed the routine of the office ; he fagged hard at the rate 
of twelve hours a-day, and acquired habits of industry which were 
afterwards to be of so much value in the higher duties that awaited 


him. The whole description of this part of his career has about it a 
certain air of reality. 
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‘ I worked on in this way for nearly two years, gaining some knowledge, 
but not nearly so much as might be expected ; having no one to guide me 
in the labyrinth of technicalities in which I was placed, and my duties 
being entirely confined to the mechanical part of the profession. 

. But even here I was not without my enjoyments. Perhaps one of my 
greatest, at this time, was when I was entrusted, at assize-times, with a 
brief to deliver to counsel, and sometimes with the fee marked upon it. | 
had great delight in seeing the benign and gracious air assumed by the 
barrister, to whom I was thus commissioned, when I unfolded the nature 
of my message, and I felt gratified by the condescension with which he 
would often talk to me about the matter.’—pp. 7, 8. 


The failure of his employers drove him of necessity to the great 
mart of the metropolis; he had already acquired a little Fatin 
through the kindness of a clergyman, who now furnished him 
with a letter of recommendation to a barrister, one of his quondam 
pupils. Our adventurer’s proceedings on this occasion, are related 
with a particularity that puts us in mind of Gil Blas. 


‘ I was just entering my seventeeth year when I arrived in London. I 
thought it proper to remain at the inn where the stage coach stopped 
(which was one of the long row of coach-inns in Holborn), until I had 
found Mr. St. Leger, the gentleman to whom | had been recommended by 
Mr. Wadsworth. 

‘ He lived in the New-square of Lincoln’s-inn, No. 10, and was a 
chancery barrister and conveyancer, so that I had no difficulty in finding 
him out: however, | remained half an hour walking round the square, 
before I could summon up courage enough to mount to the second flodr, 
where his chambers were situated. At last, however, I found sufficient 
resolution, and, on knocking at the door, I was told that Mr. St. Leger 
was not at home, but was expected every minute. I stationed myself 
therefore within sight of the entrance, with the intention of waiting his 
arrival, and remained there in great anxiety for about an hour and a half. 
At last a gentleman drove up in a gig, entered No. 10, and proceeded to 
the chambers of Mr. St. Leger. I could hardly fancy that this was the 
barrister, so gay was his dress and equipage: however, I thought it 
better to enquire, and | was admitted. My doubts were groundless, as it 
was indeed the gentleman I wanted. I sent in my letter, and in about 
half an hour afterwards was told to come in. 

‘I was received with no very great kindness by Mr. St. Leger. He 
recollected ‘ old Wadsworth,” as he called him, very well. He said he 
did happen to wart a clerk himself, and begged me to remember he was 
dismissing his present one for impertinence. He supposed I could write, 
* and all that ;” but he asked me more particularly as to my talents in 
getting up suppers, or any little thing of that sort which he might choose 
to have in chambers. 


‘I professed my willingness to endeavour to please him; and after a 
little more hectoring, he informed me he would take me on trial, and that 
I might come to him on the morrow. 

‘ Mr. St. Leger was by no means an uncommon character in the pro- 
fession. He was a well-dispositioned young man, and of rather superior 
talents ; but he had none of the patient assiduity which the profession of 
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the law demands, and most of all that branch of the profession to which 
he had attached himself. His thoughts were wholly occupied by the 
gaieties and pleasures of high life; his great wish was to make a figure at 
the west end ; to be the best-dressed man, and to drive the best gig and 
the best horse about town. He had rather an exaggerated notion of his 
own abilities, from having taken a high degree at Oxford, where perhaps 
he really had worked : he was well connected both with the rich and the 
great, and also with the solicitors, so that he had a good deal of business. 
If he had ouly paid reasonable attention, he must have got on; but he was 
rarely at chambers till twelve or one o'clock in the day, and then two or 
three parties in the evening, and-all the numerous engagements that the 
variety of the town and his numerous friends put at his command, com- 
pletely unfitted him for the demands which his profession made on him. 
Now and then he would come down early, and work hard all day and 
night, but this was of very little service; there was no steady or regular 
attention, and he was sure to relapse again into his former carelessness 
in three or four days. 

‘This was my master. The dismissal of the former clerk was com- 
pleted, and I was regularly installed. Thus good fortune attended me as 
she had hitherto done; but I feel pleasure in thinking it was in some 
measure owing to myself. 1 was removed from a state of doubt to one of 
great comfort; for | was very well paid, and had a place of some impor- 
tance; and my obtaining it so easily was a strong proof of the disposition 
of Mr. St. Leger.’—pp. 10—13. 


Here the young clerk found himself in a capital library, and met 
with every facility for studying the great profession of the law—a 
pursuit for which, he says, he had always an unspeakable love 
and affection. The technicalities in which he had been hitherto 
employed, and which he did not understand, now became intelligible 
to him by the aid of the books with which he was surrounded. He 
shone already in conveyancing, and on one occasion had the good 
fortune to correct an opinion which had been hastily written by his 
gay master. In this situation, he went pleasantly on for two years, 
when Mr. St. Leger wasappointed an Indian judge, and our adven- 
turer was once more thrown on the kindness of fortune. His plan 
was to article himself to an attorney, when an unexpected legacy of 
some fifteen hundred pounds, enabled him to sing a higher strain, 
and straight he became a student of Lincoln’s Inn. This step was 
not taken without due consideration, The arguments, pro and con, 
were well stated by his quondam tutor. 


‘I met the kindest and most valuable treatment from Mr. Wadsworth. 
Although a man of good family himself, he never discouraged me on ac 
count of my mean birth and parentage: he said he highly approved of 
what he considered a laudable ambition ; he rejoiced in my good fortune, 
which, he said, was mainly owing to my own good conduct: he applauded 
the spirit which made me seek to profit to the utmost by it, and rise above 
that state in which | had originally been placed ; and he pointed out to 
me the long roll of illustrious men who, in this country, had gained all I 
could hope for by their own unassisted exertions. At the same time he 
represented to me the dangers aad difficulties which would necessarily at- 
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tend my path: he kindly suggested how utterly friendless I was, and how 
necessary connexions were in the profession of my choice; he reminded 
me of the men with whom I should have to contend—men of great talents, 
of unwearied industry, and of fortune and figure in the country ; he said, that 
although the prizes were great, yet they were attained with infinite difficulty : 
he urged upon me the necessary expense that I must incur, first, in pre- 
paring myself for the bar, and then in keeping up the appearance of re- 
spectability that the station required. ‘I am now in the church,” he said, 
“‘ but I first sounded the depths and shallows of the law, and I abandoned 
it in despair. To obtain distinguished success at the bar, a man must 
possess great and varied qualifications. He must not only be able in his 
closet to grapple with and conquer the most abstruse, fatiguing, and inex- 
haustible of studies, but he must also be thoroughly acquainted with the 
subtle mysteries of human nature: he must be able to penetrate with equal 
facility into the researches of the dead, and the motives and actions of the 
living: he must be able to wield at his pleasure all the splendours of rhe- 
toric and eloquence, and to descend in a moment into minute and trifling 
technicalities ; he must be able to adapt his feelings, language, and ideas 
to the highest or the lowest level; he must be endowed by nature with a 
frame and constitution capable of enduring fatigue and anxiety, the most 
constant and enthralling ; he must not only have commanding talents, but 
both energy to rouse and keep them constantly alive, and judgment and 
discretion to direct them. Having all these qualities, he must be full of 
honourable feeling, and be blest by good fortune, or he will never succeed 
at the bar.” Having said this, Mr. Wadsworth assured me that he had 
great confidence in my own judgment, advised me to think on all he had 
said, and whichever path I should conclude to follow, all the assistance that 
he could give should be fully at my command.’—pp. 24—26. 


Having made up his mind upon the subject, our student, with 
more of a disposition towards liberal accomplishments than charac- 
terizes most of our legal aspirants, devoted a year to general litera- 
ture, and then placed himself under the tutelage of a Chancery Bar- 
rister, who upon his first introduction, placed before him ten manu- 
script volumes of ‘‘ Equity Precedents,” which he would have to 
copy for his peculiar edification and delight. In the same 
chambers were several other pupils, who thought infinitely more 
of balls and flirtations, than of bills in Chancery. Our hero was 
prone to very different habits, and whether he be a hero of fiction, 
or of reality, he could not in his then state of initiation, have 
adopted a better rule than the following one :— 


‘I always came early to chambers, before any of my fellow pupils 
arrived, and stayed after they had gone; and by this attention, I not 
only saw all the business that passed through the chambers, but avoided 
the interruption which the different pursuits of my companions occasioned.’ 
—p. 32. 
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Having fagged for the due number of years, and descended from 
the attics to the second floor in Fig-tree Court; having moreover 
hired a boy to open the door and to attend chambers, when he was 
away, our student for a while sought practice under the Bar. In the 
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picture, which he gives of his position during these three years of 
experiment, -many a counsel will recognise traits with which he 
must be more or less acquainted. 


« { was once more afloat: I had now no regular occupation, and I had full 
leisure to reflect on my situation. I had always felt secure, that if I was 
once fairly set up, all difficulties must end. I might not have been able 
precisely to have told where the assistance was to have come from, but I 
was certain that it would come. How different were my reflections, before 
| had been a month in the way of life I am now describing! 

‘I soon discovered that the great channel for legal employment was a 
connexion with attornies and solicitors, and that I did not know one. I 
looked around me, and my friendless situation struck me to the heart. My 
little fortune was daily decreasing, the friends I had made at Mr. Dyott’s 
were falling off, and if I had an invitation to any of the houses I had 
lately frequented, it only served to make my present mode of life appear 
the more desolate and lonely. 

‘ My situation was certainly deplorable. I had to make up my mind to 
no great privation—I had to undergo no great struggle. My only chance 
of success was in keeping up my present expense and establishment; I 
had to bear a daily disappointment; I had to live in the hope of employ- 
ment which never caine; I had to see the anticipations of the morning 
always disappointed by the evening. 

‘ It is difficult in this situation to engage in regular study ;—the zeal and 
eagerness of the student have fled : a man requires some stronger excite- 
ment than the mere acquirement of knowledge; he then requires the 
stimulus of responsibility and actual employment, and he scarcely feels 
satisfied unless he is carrying on the actual affairs of mankind. 

‘ My situation always pressed heaviest on me when I encountered in my 
walks some former companion of my happier hours, and was passed unno- 
ticed by them, or only formally saluted: all my bitterest feelings would 
then rush in upon me. It was then that I proudly felt my superiority to 
my situation, that I threw back their indifference with scorn and contempt, 
and looked boldly forward to the time when their unkindness would only 
abe remembered by them with regret. 

‘Thank God! my disposition was cheerful ; although some hours were 

ery uneasy, yet the chief thought that troubled me was a fear that my 
ittle fund would fail me, before I had reached that success which I was 
sure would ultimately reward my exertions; although my situation might 
pecasionally sadden, it did not prevent my studies. I worked on steadily 
and constantly, and extended my researches and labours to the other 
ranches of the law, and I now attended the courts of law and equity with 
egularity and very considerable profit to my studies. 

‘I must not forget to mention Mr. Vincent Amers; he was always the 
same : kind, considerate, affectionate, he ever encouraged me by his sym- 
pathy and good opinion, althongh it was not in his power to give me any 

ther assistance in the way of my profession. 

‘ Thus did I spend my three years, nor did I in the whole of that time 

ake one single guinea, or had I ever the ability during that time to 
dvance myself in any way.’— pp. 36—38. 


Nor was our draughtsman’s situation apparently much altered for 
C 
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the better, after he was called to the Bar. Here too the truth and 
keeping of the picture will justify us in transcribing it. 

‘ I recollected at that time the feelings which I had had, when a boy at 
Winchester, of the station and happiness of a barrister; and although I 
did not perceive any substantial change in my situation and prospects, yet 
I could not but reflect, with some exultation and triumph, that I had now 
gained the situation which then appeared to me one of so much grandeur, 

‘The second day I went to Westminster Hall, I received my first fee ; 
it was on a motion, of course. Why J was chosen from all the others then 
in court, I cannot tell; but so it was. I knew nothing of the person who 
gave it to me, and never saw him afterwards. I went back with great 
elevation of spirits; this being the first money I had ever received since I 
entered the profession, and was indeed the only pecuniary encouragement 
I received for two years after I was called to the bar. 

‘I soon found that my situation was not bettered by my new dignity, 
although my expenses were increased. I had the same anxious hopes, 
which only inet with the same disappointment. So lively was my imagi- 
nation, that I never climbed up the narrow staircase to my chambers, that 
I did not indulge the thought that some business might await me; but my 
eager looks and enquiries were never rewarded ; there was only one answer 
—nobody had been there. 

‘ I could not then often help regretting that I had not chosen the more 
humble, but more certain part of the profession, where I thought I must 
have been employed in some way or other; but then a vivid gleam of hope 
would come across me, and light up all the future. 

‘ It was not the habit for the gentlemen of the Chancery bar (to which I 
belonged) ordinarily to go any circuit; I had been glad, therefore, to avoid 
the expense, as I conceived that my chance of business would be no better 
in the country than in town. 

‘ However, about a year after I had been called to the bar, my friend 
Amers received a strong invitation to go to the ———- circuit, and he 
pressed me very much to accompany him. 

‘I had now only 500/. stock remaining, and the expenses of the circuit 
I knew would be serious: after some reflection, however, I resolved to go, 
I saw that my present way of life afforded no opening, and I knew that, 
unless I was soon able to gain something by my labour, I must abandon 
my hopes for ever.’—pp. 39, 40. 


We shall not follow the author in the sketches which he has 
given of the judges and leading barristers of the circuit which he 
joined. They are freely drawn; but we cannot recognise in them 
more than a few scattered features of likeness to men of the present 
day, for whom they were most probably intended. Neither shall we 
attend to a certain love affair, in which our hero got entangled on cir- 
cuit, by catching the eye of a young boarding school lady in court, 
and by following up this opening with romantic energy. This epi- | 
sode takes up, rather unworthily, a considerable portion of the 
volume. When we say unworthily, let it not be supposed that we 
are unfriendly to the display of the tender propensity ; the very 
reverse. Nothing delights us more than the nonsense of young 
engagements, and the enthusiastic dreaming and insatiable feeling 
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which send lads and lasses into the fields on summer evenings, to 
listen to waterfalls and nightingales, and the waving of the woods, 
and all that mystic combination of soothing sounds which seem to 
come rather from the skies than the earth, during that animated 
season. No, we object to our lawyer’s romance, because it is no 
romance at all; it is an awkward piece of business throughout, and 
serves only to furnish him with occasions, whereon he may boast of 
his magnanimous contempt for the gifts of fortune, and his hatred 
for all intriguing governesses. 

Allusion has already been made to the blunder by which he traces 
his first day’s journey on the road of celebrity, to his defence of a 
prisoner who was tried for murder, and on behalf of whom he made 
a long speech. In addition to this gross mistake, he commits 
another, which leads us strongly to suspect that our man of adven- 
ture has not yet attained to the honour of the wig and gown, for in 
order to become thoroughly acquainted with his client's case, he tells 
us, that he repaired to the prison for that purpose—a proceeding which 
is against one of the most indispensible rules of etiquette, established 
by the Bar. His next great success was in a question of the illegi- 
timacy of a peer of the realm, which he conducted in the King’s 
Bench ; for our counsel, contrary to the usual routine, appears to 
have practised in any court in which he could obtain business. It 
was in the conduct of this affair, that he committed that other enor- 
mous mistake, already mentioned. We allude to his journey to 
Italy, to collect the evidence upon which his case was to be 
founded. Our hero’s fame now became extended, and after some 
years of increasing prosperity in the Court of Chancery, to which he 
eventually devon himself exclusively, he aspired to the dignity 
and emoluments of the silk gown, and sought and easily obtained 
political connexions. He was at first inclined to support the tory 
party ; but with the true facility of his profession, whose political 
unsteadiness is, perhaps, its only great stain, he soon ran the 
gauntlet of every party that could promote the views of his 
ambition. He rises rapidly to the offices of Solicitor and At- 
torney-General, propounds and carries in Parliament all those 
law reforms which are as yet hardly discussed, or even known to us, 
and converts the courts of law and equity into perfect tribunals of 
Utopia. He next tastes of the “ bitter sweets” of unpopularity, in 
consequence of his having prosecuted a set of traitors, who had con- 
spired against the state, and in whose trials the histories of the 
mutineers of the Nore, of Lord George Gordon, and of Hardy, 
Thelwall, and others, are mixed up together in a sort of forensic 
olla podrida. It savoured more of ambition, than of judgment, in 
our Attorney-General, to expose himself to the chances of a gore 
election at Liverpool, after his state prosecutions. In this, how- 
ever, as in all things, he succeeded of course, and subsequently 
ascends rapidly from the seat of Chief Baron of the Exchequer ta 
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the Woolsack. The great event of his life, after he became Lord 
Chancellor, was the passing of the famous act for the equalization 
of church property—a grand reform, which, however desirable, is 
not so easy to be carried as our fortunate adventurer imagines. We 
had almost forgotten to state that amongst the other delights of his 
career, he had the good luck to be married to the object of his first 
circuit romance. The representation of domestic uncasiness, which 
on one occasion distracted him during the performance of his judi- 
cial and legislative duties, affords, no doubt, a just idea of the state 
of mind in which a Chancellor may be sometimes involved, who has 


not altogether merged the feelings of the man in the duties of the 
officer. 


‘It was very soon after I had been appointed Lord Chancellor, that 1 
had to undergo great anxiety of a different nature from all legal or political 
matters, and from a novel source to me. 

‘I had been,-as I have said before, without any family relations all m 
life, and therefore as 1 had been exempt from the annoyances and anxiety, 
so also I had not enjoyed the pleasures and advantages, which they bring 
with them. Since I had been married, I had indeed partaken of much of 
that pure happiness which can only be tasted by those who enter into that 
holy sanctuary ; but hitherto the exercise of my affections had been con- 
fined to my wife alone; for we were childless. 

‘Oh! how often have I longed to be a father. Unconnected as I was 
with every one, I often felt as if I could have resigned all my fame, honours, 
and fortune, with cheerfulness, if I could but have enjoyed that one bless- 


ing. It appeared to me that I had hitherto proceeded in the world a soli- 
tary and isolated adventurer, and thus also I was to depart from it, and 
leave no trace behind me. My name was to be elevated to the most ex- 
tensive renown—was to be in the mouth of every one—and was then to fall 
suddenly and die away for ever. 


‘ How arg I often felt this, I cannot express. Neither can I think 
li 


of it without calling to mind the firmness, the soothing resignation, the 
true and unchangeable affection, with which this deprivation was borne by 
her who must have often felt it even more deeply than I. To mea thou- 
sand employments and lofty projects were ever present to engage my 
thoughts from all that was not immediately present; yet to me it was a 
bitter grief; but to her the want of children must have been a source of 
continual and recurring sorrow. : 

‘ Years had now, however, passed over, and our feelings were much tran- 
quillised, yet not deadened, on the subject; although, indeed, there was, 
on my elevation to the peerage, a fresh reason for wishing for an heir. I 
cannot say how it would have been, but perhaps, in the autumn of my life, 
it. was more joyful intelligence, than it would ever have been, when it was 
communicated to me, that Lady Malvern would soon become a mother. 
I received it with exultation, and the greater because such awevent was 
utterly unexpected, as she was fast approaching that time of life when all 
hopes of this nature vanish. 7 

‘ All my former feelings and wishes revived, and I felt the most intense 
anxiety as to the result. For a fond husband it is indeed an arduous 
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time; he may see himself at once a husband and a father; or perhaps be 
deprived at the same moment of his wife and hischild. When he is expect- 
ing an increased huppiness, he may find himself suddenly bereaved of all 
that before rendered his life dear to him. 

‘ My feelings were perhaps more violent from being perfectly new to me, 
and from the thought that, if 1 now lost my wife, that loss would be. irre- 
parable ; it is certain that few men suffered more than I did at that time. 

‘It was expected that all doubts would be over by the month of May ; 
and on the 15th of that month, Lady Malvern was accordingly taken ill, 
late in the evening. 

‘I passed the whole of that night sleepless and agitated, but the morn- 
ing brought no relief; and my public duties called me at ten o'clock to the 
Court of Chancery, as it was then Easter Term. I knew that I should 
now have to fix my attention on abstract and technical matters, when all 
my thoughts were engrossed by one great and overwhelming subject. I 
knew, however, that I could be of no service at home, and that my pre- 
sence in the house was an additional anxiety to Lady Malvern. I there- 
fore determined to set off for Westminster Hall. 

‘| directed that the event, or any alteration in the state of Lady Malvern, 
should be immediately. communicated to me, wherever I should be. 

‘l arrived in court, and it was indeed a distressing day. I had to sit 
in a public court, crowded by the counsel and the public, all gazing at me 
and watching my slightest movement. I had to appear to give my mind 
exclusively to the business to be gone through. 1 had to endure all the 
wranglings and squabbles of the day, and seem to be concerned with no- 
thing but them. I tried in vain to fix my attention to what was going on; 
but the words which were uttered seemed perfectly unintelligible to me. 
The court at times passed from my view, and my whole thoughts rushed 
back to my own house, and the scene that was there transacting. 

‘A manner, I may be allowed to say, so unusual in me, soon attracted 
the notice of the bar; questions were asked, and the truth was soon com- 
municated to them. It was immediately agreed that no further business 
should be dene that day, and, with great kindness and courtesy, every 
counsel in court delared that no other cause was ready to be tried, and I 
was consequently released from my duty. 

‘I had received no message, and on going out of court, I roceeded im- 
mediately with great haste on foot to Berkeley-square. A thousand fears 
beset me as I approached the house, but they were all unnecessary; no- 
thing had as yet occurred, although I was assured by Dr. Beynon, who 
was attending Lady Malvern, that every thing was going on well. How- 
ever, [ still remained restless and anxious. 

‘I stayed at home for some hours, counting the minutes as they passed, 
but all still continued uncertain. I remained walking backwards and for- 
wards in my study—not able to employ myself, and not daring to go into 
my wife’s room,—listening attentively to every sound. 

‘Four o'clock approached, and I had to appear to preside in the House 
of Lords. 1 hoped that the occupation and change of scene would calm 
and employ my mind, and 1 determined on going down as usual. 

_*The house met ; I took my seat on the woolsack, and the ordinary bu~ 
siness was transacted, but it could not fix my attention. I had, indeed, 
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nothing to do; but what was said by other lords was almost unheard. 
The whole scene appeared to me as adream. A confused noise sounded 
in my ears, but I could attach no distinct idea to the place I was in, or the 
persons I was apparently listening to. I looked round anxiously every 
moment for some message or letter to me, but I could think of nothing 
else. 

‘At last, I observed a note in the hands of one of the clerks of the 
house. He looked towards me, and seemed in some doubt whether he 
should give it to me. I soon understood that this letter was intended for 
me, and stretched out my hand for it, and tore it open. 1 read as 
follows : 

«*« My Lord ; “« Berkeley-square, 8 o'clock, (evening.) 

«“*T have to inform your lordship that Lady Malvern has just given birth 
toason. Iam sorry to say she is at present lifeless, but I have neverthe- 
Jess, great hopes that her ladyship will recover. {1 am, my Lord, 

‘«* Your Lordship’s most obliged servant, 
‘«“Tromas Beynon, M.D.” 

‘ This letter, joined to my previous excitement, was more than I could 
bear. I remained for some moments perfectly stupified, and only recol- 
lect hearing some expressions of alarm as to myself, from the peers sitting 
near me. [ then fell forward quite insensible. 

‘ The house was, of course, in immediate commotion. All business was 
suspended, and I was removed to the open air, when I soon recovered. I 
did not at first come to a correct knowledge of all that had passed. I had 
a vague notion that a child had been born to me, and that my wife was 
no more. I soon saw that the best place for me was my own house. [| 
got into my carriage, therefore, and was quickly at my door, and had in 
the mean time fully recollected the alarming intelligence conveyed in the 
letter of the doctor. 

‘ I jumped out of the carriage and ran hastily into the house. I was met 
in the hall by Dr. Beynon. I was unable to speak, but his look restored me. 

**¢ All is well, my dear Lord,” he said; “1 hope 1 have not alarmed 
you,” 

* «* My wife?” I gasped out; ‘‘ but my wife ?”— 

‘** Lady Malvern has now recovered,” said Dr. Beynon. ‘ She was at 
first dreadfully overcome. She is now quite safe—quite safe, I assure 
you, my lord.” 

His calmness did assure me. This was happiness enough for some little 
time. Another thought soon, however, revived. 

*** Ah! Doctor Beynon,” I cried, “‘ my child—have I a child ?” 

—" have, indeed, my lord,” he replied, earnestly ; “ in perfect health, 
a son |” 

‘ This seemed too much to realize at once ; but the doctor well knew the 
feelings of my mind, and merely pointed me up stairs. I immediately felt 
his meaning. I rushed up, and my child was soon indeed brought to me, 
and in my arms. I could only welcome him by a flood of tears. 

‘ Let me not attempt to describe my feelings on that occasion. He can 
alone know them who holds in his arms his first-born. They are too fine 
and pure to bear a detail. 


‘I felt, indeed, my life renewed at this moment. I felt I had not lived 
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in vain. I now enjoyed the full privileges of a man, and could look with 
tranquillity and comfort to my future life and dying moments. 

+ My next thought was of Lady Malvern. 1 deposited my little infant, 
as yet almost unconscious of existence, in his nurse’s arms, and stole softly 
to her room. 

‘ She was now in a sweet and placid sleep, and all danger had 
over her. I would not awake her. It was here that I could collect and 
tranquillise my own perturbed feelings. I then wanted no better compa- 
nion than her sleeping form, that I might reflect upon and reconcile myself 
to all my new-born happiness. 

‘She at last awoke. 

‘Let those who call this world one of unmitigated sorrow and vanity, 
but drink one draught from the fountain of pure affection, and they will 
then think an age of misery redeemed by the feelings of one hour. 

I hope that all who read this life, may have the happiness of such a 
meeting as that between my wife and myself at this time—a meeting of de- 
vout thankfulness to the Giver of every blessing—a meeting of pure devo- 
tion and joy. —pp. 358—366. 

Having discharged the functions of his high office for twelve 
years, our noble and learned lord resigns, while his honours are still 
blushing around him, thereby giving a lesson which is not very 
likely to find many imitators. 

The reader will have observed, that we have treated with little 
respect that part of the present volume that is filled with the trials 
in which our hero was engaged, the speeches which he made in 
Parliament, the reforms which he introduced into our courts of 
justice, and into the bosom of the church itself. We have passed 
hastily over all these things, because we really felt no sort of 
relish for them in a book which professed to be the personal history 
of a lawyer. We were prepared to allow much latitude in the way 
of invention, so long as the man himself in his progress from ob- 
scurity to fame, from poverty to opulence, was kept in view. But 
as soon as his tale began to be mingled with, or rather lost in, 
reports of trials, and Parliamentary debates, reforms in the law 
and the church, and when matters were brought into discussion 
before us, which would have been much better confined to pam- 
phlets, we felt yawn after yawn irresistibly coming upon us, until 
at length they terminated in a profound sleep. The introduction 
of such topics as these may, as we have already hinted, be a mis- 
fortune in some measure necessarily connected with the subject of 
a lawyer’s life; it is, however, not less a misfortune, since we 
freely confess that the student through the first years of his career, 
in chambers andfon the circuit, excited infinitely more influence over 
our sympathies, than the solicitor, or epepners the chief 
baron, or the chancellor, with all his dull speeches and his pomp 
of authority around him. 
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Art. II[1.—Travels through Central Africa to Timbuctoo; and across 
the great Desert to Morocco, performed in the Years 1824—1828. By 
Réné Caillié. In two volumes. 8vo. London: Colburn and Beutiey. 
1830. 


Our Gallic neighbours,—who, with all their acknowledged love of 
science, are far behind our own countrymen in the career of geogra- 
phical discovery,—appear to be highly delighted with these travels 
of M. Caillié. A poor Frenchman, they exclaim, unprotected py 
Government, trusting entirely to his own resources, not gifted wit 
any remarkable talents, and but partially educated, has accomplished 
that which has hitherto baffled so many and sucli expensive Eng- 
lish expeditions, conducted by men of the greatest capabilities and 
enterprise :—he has penetrated to the hidden and mysterious city of 
Timbuctoo, the grand sanctum sanctorum of travellers during the 
last forty years, the sight of which, like the favour of some of the 
gods of old, seemed destined to be refused, until at least a heca- 
tomb of human victims should have been slain upon its altars. The 
journals of Paris have resounded with the praises of this fortunate 
wanderer ; and one of the most distinguished members of the In- 
stitute, M. Jomard, has written an elaborate essay to prove that 
M. Caillié is no impostor, that his narrative deserves credit, that 
he is a simple and an honest man, and that he has really visited the 
true and undoubted spot upon which Timbuctoo stands in all its 
lory. 

: The two volumes are composed of about a thousand pages, six 
hundred of which are occupied with the author’s narrative. As Tim- 
buctoo was, according to his own statement, the great object of his 
journey, is it probable that if he had really visited that city, he would 
have confined his description of it within the compass of twenty-five 
pages? On other occasions, he is remarkably and even tediously 
minute in noting particulars of the dress and appearance of persons 
with whom he came in contact, the plan of their houses, the furni- 
ture, the aspect of streets and public buildings; and from the fami- 
liarity of his details, it is manifest that the man only tells what he 
actually saw, and was well acquainted with. But when he proceeds 
to relate his impressions of Timbuctoo, he generalises a good deal. 
His narrative is broken and imperfect, and he leaves upon the minds 
of his readers an unalterable impression that he is describing rather 
what he learned from others, than matters which had come within 
his own observation. 

It is rather a singular circumstance that the only European who 
had been to Timbuctoo, before our author commenced his journey, 
was a Frenchman, Paul Imbert, a native too of the same province 
which has produced M. Caillié. Of his travels, however, little is 
known. Adams, the American sailor, whatever doubts may exist as 
to certain parts of his story, appears beyond all question to have 
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visited that city. The narrative which was published for him in 
1816, was taken from his lips by a friend of ours, than whom a 
more honourable or a more clear-headed man, does not exist in 
England. The information thus obtained was sifted by frequent 
cross-examination ; it has never yet, so far as we are aware, been 
assailed with effect, so as to lose the general character of credibility 
which it appears to us entitled to possess. In France, we know, 
the narrative of Adams is not believed to be authentic, and this cir- 
cumstance might have induced M. Caillié to set it aside as a guide. 
Itis certain that in many essential points the two accounts of Tim- 
buctoo not only differ, but are diametrically opposed. We shall 
mention but a few. 

According to the report of Adams, the houses in Timbuctoo are 
“ not built in streets, or with any regularity.” M. Caillié informs 
us, however, that ‘ the streets of Timbuctoo are clean, and suffi- 
ciently wide to permit three horsemen to pass abreast.’ Again, 
we learn from Adams that the inhabitants of Timbuctoo “ did not 
appear to have any public religion, as they have no house of worship, 
no priest, and as far as he could discover, never meet together to 
pray.” But the very reverse of this is the case, if the French tra- 
veller is to be credited ; for he positively states that ‘ all the native 
inhabitants of Timbuctoo are zealous Mahometans,’ and that ‘ Tim- 
buctoo contains seven mosques, two of which are large,’ and further, 
that ‘ each is surmounted by a tower.’ It may, perhaps, be said 
that the Mahometan religion has within the last twenty years made 
rapid strides over Africa, and drawn millions to the mosque, who 
before were worshippers of idols. This undoubtedly is the fact ; 
and as more than twenty years intervened between the visit of 
Adams to Timbuctoo, and that which M. Caillié is reported to have 
made to the same place, it would not be at all improbable that within 
that period the inhabitants had not only embraced Mahometanism, 
but had also constructed the mosques in question. But unfortu- 
nately for this supposition, the Frenchman says ‘ that the western 
quarter of one mosque is very ancient ;’ and speaking of another, he 
asserts that ‘ no part of it is in ruins, though it appears very old.’ 

As a specimen of French candour, we may here remark that M. 
Jomard, in criticising the narrative of Adams, observes that ‘‘ the 
city appeared to him as extensive, without being as populous as Lis- 
bon; but between two hundred and sixty thousand inhabitants, and 
ten or twelve thousand, there is a great difference.” The inference 
is, that Adams. estimated the population of Timbuctoo at a much 
higher namber than ten or twelve thousand, indeed at a number not 
much under two hundred thousand at least. Now, what does Adams 
really say upon this subject ?_ He relates that ‘‘ the town appeared 
to him to cover as much ground as Lisbon ;” he is unable to five any 
idea of the number of its inhabitants : ‘‘ but,” he emphatically adds, 
“as the houses are not built in streets, or with any regularity, its popu- 
lation, compared with that of European towns, is by nomeans in pro- 
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portion to its size.” Being further pressed upon this point by the 
gentleman who reduced his narrative to writing, Adams declared 
that “* he could form no idea of the population of Timbuctoo, but, 
he thinks, that once he saw as many as two thousand persons as- 
sembled at one place: this was on the occasion of a party of five 
hundred men going out to make war in Bambara. So that the true 
conclusion to be drawn from Adams’ account would be, that the 
population of the city in question would be rather under than over 
ten thousand ; and thus the sneer of the learned Academician goes 
for nothing. 

But to return to our comparisons. The American sailor, who had 
no hope or expectation of a premium before his eyes, assures us, 
that the houses of Timbuctoo are “ built of sticks, clay and grass, 
with flat roofs of the same materials.” On the contrary, M. Caillié 
states that ‘ they are built of bricks of a round form, rolled in the 
hands, and baked in the sun.’ Here is a decided contradiction ; 
but we have another still more awkward. 

According to Adams, the negro inhabitants of Timbuctoo “‘ con- 
sume tobacco, both in snuff and for smoking ; for the latter purpose 
they use pipes, the tubes of which are made of the leg bones of 
ostriches!” But to our amazement, M. Caillié declares ‘ that the 
inhabitants of Timbuctoo do not smoke!’ Again, Adams with a 
0 degree of probability on his side, describes ‘‘ the people of 

imbuctoo as in general very dirty, sometimes not washing them- 
selves for twelve or fourteen days together ;” whereas we are told by 
M. Caillié, that ‘the inhabitants of Timbuctoo are exceedingly 
neat in their dress, and in the interior of their dwellings.’ Indeed 
the two travellers scarcely agree on any one point. 

It must be remarked too, that Caillié omits to give us any 
information as to the fruits and vegetables, which are in general 
use at Timbuctoo. He says very little of the animals, wild 
or domestic, which are seen there. He says nothing of the 
national ceremonies of the people on the important occasions 
of marriages, births, and deaths; he is equally silent as to their 
musical instruments, and their amusements in general, which 
is the more singular, as Adams touches amply upon all these 
topics, being indeed subjects that would most naturally have 
in the first instance attracted the notice of a foreigner. With 
respect to the laws for the government of the city, for the ad- 
ministration of justice or the collection of revenue, the French 
traveller says not one syllable. He professes to have remained al- 
together about fourteen days at Timbuctoo, and after devoting some 
of these to the mosques, and to rambles about the city, he says, ‘ I 
employed the remainder of the time in collecting information 
respecting the unfortunate death of Major Laing.’ Now this strikes 
us to be but a very flimsy excuse for the scantiness of his details 
concerning Timbuctoo itself, and its inhabitants. Even supposing 

‘that he occupied himself in an inquiry about our ill-fated country- 
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man, there was nothing in the performance of such a task to pre- 
vent him at the same time from becoming acquainted with the 
customs and peculiarities of the inhabitants, under the heads which 
we have enumerated. The inference from these remarks is, that 
either Adams or Caillié never was at Timbuctoo. It is impossible, 
if both had visited that city, that they could have contradicted each 
other upon so many pope’ points. For our own parts, we adhere 
to the narrative of the former, which we firmly believe to be 
authentic and correct in its most important parts ; and we cannot 
get rid of the impression which, even without comparing it with any 
other work, the account of Caillié itself produces upon us, that 
all that he says of his visit to Timbuctoo is pure me I unqualified 
fiction. 

We have some doubts also about M. Caillié’s journey over the 
Great Desert of Sahara, after, as he alleges, he took his departure 
from Timbuctoo. The phenomena which he mentions, the pillars 
of sand, the storms, the mirage, are described by many authors, 
and known as well at Tripoli or Algiers, as in the district of Tafilet 
itself. It is observable that he gives scarcely any details of his 
fatigues in crossing Mount Atlas, although that portion of his 
travels would be particularly interesting for its novelty, and would 
naturally, from the difficulties attending it, have left the strongest 
recollections in his mind. 

M. Caillié’s account of the death of Major Laing, is almost in 
all its particulars incorrect. The authentic intelligence which has 
reached this country concerning that melancholy event, establishes 
the fact, that on the third day after he quitted Timbuctoo, Major 
Laing was treacherous!y murdered by an Arab sheik of the name 
of Bourabouchi, who appears to have been expressly hired for the 
purpose. There is a dark and horrible story afloat connected with 
this transaction, the details of which must one day be fully elicited. 
M. Caillié is equally mistaken, when he says that the Major's 
papers were scattered among the inbabitants of the desert. It is 
said that a certain Baron Rousseau, who now is, or lately was, the 
French consul at Tripoli, could, if he so pleased, give a very correct 
report, not only of the history of those papers, but also of their 
contents. But we fear that it is extremely doubtful whether they 
will ever see the light. The party who is supposed to be in pos- 
session of them, must have obtained them in a manner not only dis- 
honourable, but even highly criminal. We understand that inquiries 
are in progress upon this subject, and we must wait for the result, 
before we can pronounce a verdict. 

Leaving therefore to M. Caillié’s French admirers all the benefits 
which they can derive from reading his description of Timbuctoo, 
and what we shall take leave to call his apocryphal survey of the 
desert northward of that capital, we shall retrograde upon his steps 
in the opposite direction. Piola the very ample details into which 
he enters with respect to the town of Jenné, the next perhaps in 
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“point of importance to Timbuctoo in the central region of Africa, 
we entertain no doubt that he proceeded at least thus far upon his 
journey. It is seated on an island on the secondary branch of 
the river Dhioliba. 

‘ The town of Jenné is about two miles and a half in circumference : it 
is surrounded by a very ill constructed earth wall, about ten feet high, 
and fourteen inches thick. There are several gates, but they are small. 
The houses are built of bricks dried in the sun. The sand of the isle of 
Jenné is mixed with a little clay, and it is employed to make bricks of a 
round form which are sufficiently solid. The houses are as large as those 
of European villages. The greater part have only one story, like Haggi- 
Moliammed’s, which I have already described. They are all terraced, 
have no windows externally, and the apartments receive no air except 
from an inner court. The only entrance, which is of ordinary size, is 
closed by a door made of wooden planks, pretty thick, and apparently 
sawed. The door is fastened on the inside by a double iron chain, and 
on the outside by a wooden lock, made in the country. Some however 
have iron locks. The apartments are all long and narrow. The walls, 
especially the outer, are well plastered with sand, for they have no lime, 
In each house there is a staircase leading to the terrace; but there are no 
chimneys, and consequently the slaves cook in the open air. The streets 
are not straight, but they are broad enough for a country in which no 
carriages are used; eight or nine persons may walk in them abreast; they 
are kept in good order, being swept almost daily. The environs of Jeané 
are marshy, and entirely destitute of trees. Some clumps of ronniers are 
however seen on slight elevations at very remote distances. Before the 
rains set in, the plains receive some tillage, and are all sown with rice, 
which grows with the increase of the water of the river; the slaves are the 
cultivators of this grain. There was also on the banks of the river some 
gombo, tobacco, and giraumons. I was told that in the rainy season they 
grow cabbage, carrots, and European turnips, the seed of which is brought 
rom Tafilet. In the marshes is found a kind of forage, which is cut and 
dried for the cattle. In places not exposed to the inundation they culti- 
vate only millet and maize. : 

‘ The town of Jenné is full of bustle and animation; every day numer- 
ous caravans of merchants are arriving and departing with all kinds of 
useful productions. In Jenné there is a mosque built of earth, sur- 
mounted by two massive but not high towers; it is rudely constructed, 
though very large. It is abandoned to thousands of swallows, which build 
their nests in it. This occasionsa very disagreeable smell, to avoid which, 
the custom of saying prayers in a small outer court has become common, 
In the environs of the mosque, to which I often went, I always observed a 
number of beggars, reduced to mendicity by old age, blindness, or other 
infirmities. 

‘ The town is shaded by some boababs, mimosas, date-trees, and ron- 
niers. I remarked another kind of tree, the name of which I do not know. 

‘The population of Jenné includes a number of resident strangers, as 
Mandingoes, Foulahs, Bambaras, and Moors. They speak the languages 
peculiar to their respective countries, besides a general dialect called Kis- 
sour, which is the language currently adopted as far as Timbuctoo. The 
number of the inhabitants may be computed at eight or ten thousand. 
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This town was formerly independent, but it now belongs to a small king- 
dom, of which Ségo-Ahmadou is the sovereign. He is a Foulah, anda 
fanatical Mussulman, but a great conqueror. With a very small number 
of followers, he has subdued several districts in the south of Bambara, 
where he has introduced his religion, and enforces obedience. Jenné was 
his capital ; but this zealous disciple of the prophet, finding that the great 
trade of that town interfered with his religious duties, and drew aside the 
true believers from their devotions, founded another town on the right 
bank of the river. He named it el-Lamdou-Lillahi (to the praise of God), 
the first words of a prayer in the Koran. At this place there are public 
schools in which children are taught gratuitously. There are also schools 
for adults, according to the degrees of their information. This devout 
chief is brother to the king of Massina, a country situated on the left bank 
of the Dhioliba. 

Ségo-Ahmadou does not levy contributions on the merchants who resort 
to Jenné for the purpose of trade. Foreign merchants settled in the 
country are not subject to taxes any more than natives; but they send 
presents to the king, as well as to his brother, the chief of Jenné. 1 had 
often heard Ségo-Ahmadou extolled for his generosity; but the Moors 
told me that he was generous only to his own subjects. The inhabitants 
of Jenné are exceedingly active and industrious, and very much like the 
savage negroes I had seen in the south. In short, they are intelligent 
men, who speculate on the labour of their slaves; while, among the free- 
men, the rich devote themselves to commerce, and the poor to various 
trades and professions. At Jenné, there are tailors who make clothes, 
which are sent to Timbuctoo; smiths, founders, masons, shoe makers, 
porters, packers, and fishermen: every one renders himself useful in some 
way or other. Mats, made of the leaves of the ronuier, are used for pack- 
ing up goods; they are manufactured by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages, who sell them in the market This matting is covered 
with a second envelope, consisting of a bullock’s hide, that is to say, if 
the goods are worth it. The smiths are no better provided with tools than 
those I saw on the road: they execute the same work with the same scanty 
means. It is the business of the packers to sack the grain, and, in order 
to force as much as possible into the bag, they press it down with a piece 
of wood. When their bag is full, they put a handful of straw above the 
millet, and sew the bag. This is much more secure than simple packing. 

‘ All the inhabitants of Jenné are Mahometans. They do not permit 
infidels to enter their town, and when the Bambara people come to Jenné, 
they are obliged to repeat the Mahometan prayers, otherwise they would 
be unmercifully beaten by the Foulahs, who form the majority of the popu- 
lation. I found the inhabitants very civil to strangers, at least to those 
of their own religion; and they put traders in the way of disposing of 
their goods. 

‘They have several wives, whom, however, they do not ill-treat, like the 
negroes further to the south. The women never go out unveiled, and are 
not allowed to eat their meals with their husbands, or even with their 
male children. The girls, when they attain a suitable age, assist their 
mothers in cooking, washing, and other household business. They occupy 
their leisure moments in spinning cotton, which they buy in the market, 
for in the marshy environs of the city it is not cultivated ; however, on the 
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west side, I saw a little field of cotton surrounded by a thorn hedge. It 
appeared to be of very inferior quality, and does not thrive well. 

‘ The people of Jenné know no other writing than that of the Arabs: 
almost all can read, though few understand it. There are schools for 

outh, like those which I have already described. After the children have 
ate every thing that is taught in these schools, they are sent to El- 
Lamdou-Lillahi; and when they know the Koran by heart, they are 
looked upon as learned men; they then return to their native places, and 
enter into trade. i ; 

‘ The inhabitants of Jenné live very well: they eat rice boiled with fresh 
meat, which is to be procured every day in the market. With the fine 
millet they make couscous ; this is eaten with fresh or dried fish, of which 
they have great abundance. Their dishes are highly seasoned: they use 
a good deal of allspice, and salt is common enough to enable every one 
to get it. The expense of maintenance for a single individual is about 
twenty-five or thirty cowries per day. Meat is not dear in this place: a 
piece which costs forty cowries (twenty centimes) is enough to furnish a 
dinner for four persons. They generally make two meals a day; all sit- 
ting round one dish, and each taking out a portion with his hand, like all 
the inhabitants of the interior. 

‘ Their houses are not furnished. They have leather bags in which they 
put their things; these bags are sometimes hung to a line put across 
the apartment. The people always sleep on bullocks’ hides, or mats, 
spread upon the ground. Hence they are very subject to rheumatic com- 
plaints, owing to the extreme dampness of the soil ; for they cannot keep 
fires during the night on account of the scarcity of wood, The children, 
as well as grown persons, are very neatly dressed. They wear a coussabe 
made of cloth of the Soudan, generally white, which is the favourite 
colour; their trowsers reach to the ancle, and are not so full as those 
worn by the Mandingoes in the south; they have a hem at the waist in 
which is ran a cotton string that ties above the hips. The Mandingo 
traders buy these trowsers and carry them to their country: I saw them 
at Sambatikila, Timé, and Tangrera. #The people of Jenné never go bare- 
foot, not even the children of the slaves. Their shoes, which are very 
neatly made, resemble our European slippers; they have them of various 
colours, Their shoemakers use no lasts, they get thin leather from Tim- 
buctoo, whither it is brought by the Moors from Morocco. I saw no 
tanners in Jenné, 

‘The most elegant head-dress worn in this place is a red cap, round 
which a large piece of muslin is rolled in the form of a turban. Men of 
inferior rank, like the saracolets, wear caps made in the country. The 
dress of the women consists of a coussabe with a pagne under it. I saw 
several females with sandals. They plat their hair and wear necklaces of 
glass, amber, coral, and gold ear-rings. Some also wear about the neck 
plates of that metal which are made in the country. I saw some with 
nose-rings; they all have their noses pierced, and those who are not rich 
enough to buy a ring, have a piece of pink silk in its stead. They wear 
silver bracelets of a round form, and their ancles are encircled by flat rings 
of plated iron, four inches broad, which cover them completely. 

‘ The price of an ordinary coussabe of cloth of native manufacture is 
two thousand cowries ; a pair of trowsers costs one thousand, and a pair of. 
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slippers three hundred. They are to be had either cheaper or dearer, ac- 
cording to the variety of form or colour. The Moors have magazines well 
supplied with European merchandize; such as white Guinea cloth, (for 
they have but little blue) calico, scarlet cloth, pa r, muskets, powder, 
hardware, needles, silk, andsulphur. They sell all these things wholesale. 
They have also white sugar and tea; but it is only the very rich who can 
afford such luxuries. I was pleased to find at Jenné that one might use a 
pocket handkerchief without being ridiculed; for the inhabitants them- 
selves use it, whereas, in the countries through which I had previously 
passed, it would have been dangerous to suffer such a thing to be seen 
A cake of salt, of the dimensions which I have described in a former part 
of this volume, costs ten, fifteen, or even — thousand cowries, accord- 
ing to the scarcity or abundance of the article; there are smaller cakes, 


which cost seven or eight thousand cowries.’—vol. i. pp. 459-—465. 


The country immediately south of Jenné seems to be pretty 
generally well cultivated. It produces the butter tree in great 
abundance. At Missabougou our traveller was annoyed by a hor- 
rible race of savages, called Lous. 


‘ A little after sun-set, as I was standing by the fire, boiling some pieces 
of bark to wash my mouth, which was still very painful, a young negro of 
our caravan, who had shewn me marks of attention during the whole of the 
journey, informed me that I must not stay out too late, because, if the Lous 
should see me, they would beat me unmercifully. I did not know what he 
meant, and asked him to explain himself. He told me that throughout the 
whole of Bambara, there are men who live all day in the woods, in huts 
made of the branches of trees. They have with them boys, to whom they 
teach the mysteries of their ceremonies. Every night they issue from the 
woods, accompanied by the boys, running about the village, uttering fright- 
ful cries, and making a thousand hideous contortions. On their approach, 
the terrified inhabitants shut themselves up in their huts; but there are 
some men, added the negro, who are not afraid of the Lous. I immedi- 
ately conjectured, that these Lous must be an association similar to that of 
the Simos, which I have already described as existing among the people 
who inhabit the banks of the Rio Nunez, and also among the Timannees. 
I was confirmed in this supposition, when the young negro informed me 
that, on rejoicing days, they give notice of their intention to shew them- 
selves openly. They come and join in the festivities of the day, and then 
return to their habitations, laden with presents of every kind, which all, and 
particularly the women, are eager to bestow upon them. The young negro, 
from whom I learned these particulars, had made several journeys through 
this country, and had acquired an acquaintance with the manners of the 
people, which a stranger can obtain but slowly and imperfectly. He, 
moreover, informed me that the Lous drink the beer of the country, with 
which they frequently become intoxicated. 

_‘In the evening, I heard some strange howlings in the vicinity of the 
village. I made no doubt that the Lous had commenced their nightly in- 
cursions, and felt great curiosity to see them. I cautiously crept out of my 
hut, and took my station behind alittle palisade, whence I could see with- 
out being seen. I soon saw'a man advance. His head was covered with 
a piece of rag, and from various parts of his body were suspended bells 
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and little bits of iron, which made a horrid jingling noise. Before he en. 
tered the village, he announced his approach by running round it, uttering 
frightful howlings, and rattling his noisy = ages. He was followed by 
a number of boys, dressed like himself. 1 heard some old men, who were 
sitting conversing together at their doors, call out to the Lou, not to go that 
way, as there were people there; and he and his retinue immediately turned 
another way. During a great part of the night I could get no sleep, on 
account of the howling of these savages.’—vol. i. pp. 400, 401. 


The author’s description of the economy of a caravan is well 
drawn ; we hope that our epicurean readers will excuse the intro- 
duction of the adventure at Cacorou. 


‘On the 13th, at four in the morning, we prepared to depart; but, 


before I proceed farther, I will endeavour to give a description of the 
whole economy of our caravan. It was composed of from forty to fifiy 
Mandingoes, and thirty-five women, all carrying loads on their heads, 
There were eight chiefs leading their asses, about fifteen in number. With 
these chiefs were their slaves and women, whose business it was to carry 
the baggage and cook at every halt for the whole caravan. ‘The women 
always proceeded first, and the men in the rear. The ringing of their bells 
gave notice of their approach. The Mandingoes are very fond of bells, 
the jingling of which diverts them on their journey. They make these 
bells themselves of iron and copper, which they purchase at Jenné, and in 
other markets on the banks of the Dhioliba, where they likewise procure 
bells ready made. On arriving at a village, the women of the caravan 
fetch water and bruise the millet for dinner. This meal being over, they 
prepare warm water for the men’s baths; the water is heated in large 
vessels, which they borrow from the people of the village where they stop. 
This task being ended, they again set about bruising millet for supper. It 
is the business of the slaves to procure fire-wood for cooking. The free 
negroes are exempted from all this trouble ; they lie down and rest them- 
selves until their meals are ready: they then go through the village with 
‘their calabashes, containing colats, which they exchange with the inhabi- 
tants for cowries. With these they purchase grain for the supply of the 
caravan. The women employ their leisure moments in spinning cotton, 
which they purchase with the colats given to them by their husbands. | 
have seen them spin by the light of a lamp fed with vegetable butter ; the 
produce of this labour is their own little perquisite. On their arrival at 
Jenné, they sell their spun cotton for cowries, with which they buy salt 
and glass trinkets. The women likewise wash the men’s clothes. The 
men, as soon they have rested themselves, inspect the loads of colats, espe- 
cially those which during the journey have fallen from the asses’ backs. 
They cover the fruit with fresh leaves, in order to keep it cool; they then 
go into the village to dispose of their cloth; they also settle the payment 
of the passage money ; for all foreign merchants, however numerous they 
may be, are obliged in every place they halt to pay for the whole of the 
company, a small tax, the amount of which sometimes varies, but is gene- 
rally about twenty colats for each load: these twenty colats are worth 
two hundred cowries, (about twenty sous, French money). When the 
caravan is numerous, which often happens, for it gains accessions on the 
road, some person who has but a small load goes forward, and arrives first 
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in the village te procure lodgings for his companions ; he then deposits his 
load and returns to meet his friends, whom he directs to their respective 
destinations. Those who do not adopt this prudent precaution have the 
trouble of seeking through the village for a place to put up at, and are 
often obliged to proceed farther. It is customary for the parties who first 
reach the village to return and help the others with their burdens, espe- 
cially when the journey has been long. 

‘On the 13th of January, we set out at four o'clock in the morning, in 
order to take advantage of the cool air. We went on for five miles more 
without seeing the least trace of cultivation, and at ten o'clock in the 
morning arrived at Cacorou, where we halted. This village contains from 
five to six hundred inhabitants, to whom I was an object of great curiosity, 
As] had not yet breakfasted, I went to a Bambara woman, who was 
pounding boiled yams! I bought some of her for a few glass beads, and 
she gave me separately, in a small pot, some gombo sauce. On dipping 
my yams into this sauce, I discovered, to my great mortification, some 
little paws, and immediately ascertained that the sauce was made of mice ; 
however, | was hungry, and [ continued my meal, though I must confess, 
not without some feelings of disgust. The negroes, when they take their 
yams without sauce, never mash them; those which I bought from the 
negress were ready prepared. In the evening I saw many women chopping 
mice to make sauce for their suppers. I observed that they gut the 
animals, and, without taking the trouble of skinning them, merely draw 
them across the fire to singe off the hair; thus prepared, they lay them 
in acorner of the hut, and it is not unusual to keep them there for seven or 
eight days before they are cooked. The mice, which make their way into 
the jars of millet, are caught by the women and children without the aid 
of traps.’—vol. i. pp. 366—368, 


Our traveller was detained four months at the village of Timé, 
by an attack of scurvy. His account of that place and its environs, 
and also of the village of Sambatikila, is diversified with interesting 
notices of the character and manners of their inhabitants. He 
describes the Wassalou country as very fertile, it being watered by 
many large streams, which enrich the soil. ‘It brings forth in 
abundance every thing which is necessary for man in an unsophis- 
ticated state. The inhabitants are gentle, humane, and very hospi- 
table.” Indeed, according to M. Eaillié, the whole of this fine 
district is a sort of Paradise. 


‘The women manufacture earthen pots for their housekeeping; for this 
purpose they use a grey clay, which they find on the banks of the streams ; 
they knead it, and elear it of all extraneous matter, and when of the proper 
consistence, it is easily worked: having brought it into the right form, they 
polish it by degrees with their hands, and the vessels, when finished, are 
placed in the shade to dry slowly, for the heat of the sun would crack them ; 
when half dry, they are again polished with a picce of wood made for the 
purpose; in this way they become quite shining, and are again set to dry. 
Before they are completely hardened, they are exposed to a gentle sun, and 
eight or ten days afterwards they are piled one upon another, between two 
layers of millet-straw, which is set on fire to complete the baking. Vessels 
which are thus made come out quite glazed and of a greyish colour ; they 
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are usually round, with a little rim round the top, and no handle; they 
very much resemble what are made all through Fouta-Dhialon and Kankan, 
The amiable inhabitants of this happy country live as if they were all of one 
family. Each hamlet is composed of twelve or fourteen buts, or even fewer, 
surrounded by a clumsy and tasteless wooden palisade. In the centre of 
this little group of huts is a court, into which they all open ; the cattle are 
shut up in this court at night, but the calves have a separate enclosure ; 
it is the business of the women to milk the cows. There are usually two 
outer doors to this court, at each of which is a forked piece of wood, which 
you are sometimes obliged to stride over, as it is not always very easy to 
squeeze past it, and I have found it very troublesome, on various occasions, | 
in my Arabian costume. These forks are thus placed to prevent the cattle 
from straying at night, and there is another entrance without this kind of 
barricade through which they are brought in and out. 

‘The women, who are employed in cooking, perform their operations in 
the open air. The inhabitants are in general very dirty and ill-clothed ; 
their costume resembles that of the natives of Toron; and, like them, they 
use tobacco and snuff. They plait their hair in tresses, wear ear-rings of 
small beads and necklaces, and iron bracelets on their legs and arms, like 
the women. They are Foulahs, but do not speak the Foulah language. 
Their complexion, which is lighter than that of the Mandingoes, is of a 
darker hue than the negroes of Fouta-Dhialon. I tried to discover whether 
they had any religion of their own: whether they worshipped fetishes, or 
the sun, moon, or stars; but I could never perceive any religious ceremony 
amongst them, and | suspect that they are careless on the subject, and 
trouble themselves very little with theology : if they had any specific belief 
of their own, instead of encouraging Mussulmans and Grigris, they would 
scorn them, and adhere to the superstition of their country. Small hamlets 
are to be seen at short distances from one another all over the country. The 
inhabitants grow a great quantity of cotton, of which they manufacture 
cloth, and sell it to dealers, who carry it to Kankan. The looms which 
they use for weaving cloth are like ours, but smaller; the breadths are not 
more than five inches wide : the slays are of reed, and they have a shuttle 
like ours with small bobbins, which they fasten to the shuttle with a thin 
bit of wire, or a small piece of reed; they do not weave fast. The women 
sit in their courts, and spin cotton; as they do not understand carding, 
their thread is coarse and uneven; they use the same kind of spindle 
which is employed by the negresses of the Senegal.’—vol. i. pp. 302—304. 


In the extract which we have already given relating to the Lous, 
the author mentions a similar confederacy which he had already 
encountered, under the name of Simos. We shall transcribe his 
account of the latter, which is very curious. 


* Amongst the tribes on the banks of the Rio Nunez there is a secret 
society, not unlike that of the freemasons. It has a head, who is called the 
Simo; he makes laws, and they are executed under his authority. This 


Simo lives in the woods, and is never seen by the uninitiated; he is 
attended by pupils who are partly initiated in the mysteries. Sometimes he 
assumes the form of a pelican, sometimes he is wrapped up in the skins of 


wild beasts, and sometimes covered from head to fuot with leaves, which 
conceal his real shape. 
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‘ Novices may be initiated at several different times of the year. The 
families in several different villages, who wish to have their children 
admitted, collect all the boys between the ages of twelve and fourteen, and 
send for the Simo. He comes to the place in disguise, to circumcise the 
children, none but candidates being present at the operation ; the ceremony 
is accompanied by a great feast, at the expense of the parents, who contri- 
bute according to their respective means. The feast lasts sometimes for 
several days; after it is over, the Simo withdraws to the woods, and takes 
with him the boys who have been initiated ; from this time forward, they 
have no further communication with their relatives. They lead a pleasant 
idle life ; provisions are bestowed upon them in abundance, and they dwell 
in huts made of the branches of trees, with no other clothing than a few 

alm leaves skilfully arranged, from the loins half way down the thighs, 
the head and the rest of the body being quite naked. 

‘ [have often seen them go by with two calabashes of palm-wine slung at 
the two ends of a stick, which they carried on their shoulder. They walk at 
a prodigious rate, and seem afraid of being seen. When the Simo or his 
disciples meet a stranger in the wood, they ask him for the watchword of 
the order; if the answer is correct, the stranger is admitted amongst them ; 
if not, the master and his pupils, all armed with sticks and rods, attack him, 
and, after beating him severely, exacta high ransom. If an uncircumcised 
boy falls into their hands, they circumcise him and keep him, for the pur- 
pose of initiating him, They have no mercy upon women, whom they beat 
most cruelly, and, as I have been told, they are sometimes barbarous 
enough to kill them. 

‘ The young persons thus initiated lead this idle and vagabond life for 
seven or eight years; this period, it is said, is necessary for their instruc- 
tion. When the parents are desirous of getting them back from the woods, 
they collect all the pagnes they can, and make with them a fine girdle, 
which they adorn with copper bells, and send it to their children, with a 
present of tobacco and rum for the master. It is only at such times that 
the son shows himself in public. } 

‘ The eve of this festival is celebrated in the woods, near the spot where 
he is to make his appearance, and he gives notice by his loud shouts that he 
means to be visible. Without this notice no person excepting the uniniti- 
ated durst look at him, for they are foolish enough to think it unlucky, and 
if they were to feel ill after it, they would not fail to ascribe it to the unfor- 
tunate glance. 

‘ On the festival day, the Simo again announces his approach by fright- 
ful howlings, which are imitated by his pupils with cows’ horus. They are 
allarmed with whips, in token of their authority. Those who have been 
formerly initiated, and reside in the neighbouring villages, collect and join 
in the rejoicings. ‘They dress themselves in their best apparel, and, pre- 
ceded by the music of the country, march at the head of the troop. After 
having complimented the Simo, they make him a little present, and conduct 
him in triumph to the village, with the sound of the tomtom. Those who 
are present accompany the music with their monotonous singing and fire off 
guns. The women also assemble, singing, and bearing each a calabash of 
rice, which they fling at the Simo, by way of offering, amid dances and 
shouts of joy. 


‘ These festivals are usually very gay; much palm-wine and rum are 
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drank, sheep and oxen are killed, and there is great feasting, which lasts 
several days. When all this rejoicing is over, the children whose parents 
cannot afford to make presents to the Simo, return with him into the woods, 
and continue the same course of life for seven or eight years longer. When 
they are old enough to be serviceable, however, they are allowed to help 
their parents, at the approach of the rainy season, to work in the fields; 
after which they return to the woods and the master employs them in cul- 
tivating his land. : 

‘ When the initiated return to their families, they set up before their 
doors a tree, or merely a stake, at the end of which is suspended a small 

iece of stuff, most commonly white. The tree or stake, whichever it may 
Sige to be, is a gift from the master, in return for the handsome present 
which he has received. 

‘ They give the name of Simo to this tree or stake, and it becomes their 
tutelar deity; they respect and fear it so much, that, to prevent any one 
from going to a particular spot, it is only necessary to set up a Simo before 
it. They also swear by it, and believe that a false oath would draw upon 
them the vengeance of this mysterious demon ; they are even afraid of lying 
lest they should provoke its interference. 

‘ If anything is owing to them, or if any one has taken from them some 
article which they cannot recover, they piously address their prayers to this 
bit of wood, and offer it a sacrifice of rice, honey, or palm -wine, firing off a 
gun at its foot. This is a species of complaint which they make to the Simo, 
to petition for redress. From this time, if any of the debtor’s family should 
fall sick, it is ascribed to the agency of the Simo; the relations in a fright 
hasten to discharge the debt, to return what has been stolen, or to make 
reparation if any insult has been offered. 

‘ They believe in sorcery and witchcraft; whoever is suspected of sorcery 
is forthwith delivered to the Simo, who acts as chief magistrate. The 
accused is questioned, and if he confesses, he is condemned to pay a fine; 
if, on the other hand, he maintains his innocence, he is compelled to drink 
a liquor made with the bark of a tree which gives to water a beautiful red 
colour. The accused and the accuser are obliged to swallow the same 
medicine, or rather poison ; they must drink it fasting and entirely naked, 
except that the accused is allowed a white pagne, which he wraps round 
his loins. The liquor is poured into a small calabash, and the accuser and 
accused are forced to take an equal quantity, until, unable to swallow more, 
they expel it or die. If the poison is expelled by vomiting, the accused is 
innocent, and then he has a right to reparation; if it passes downwards, he 
is deemed not absolutely innocent; and if it should not pass at all at the 
time, he is judged to be guilty. ° 

‘ I have been assured that few of these wretched creatures survive this 
ordeal; they are compelled to drink so large a dose of the poison, that they 
die almost immediately. If, however, the family of the accused consent to 
pay an indemnity, the unhappy patient is excused from drinking any more 
liquor; he is then put into a bath of tepid water, and by the application of 
both feet to the abdomen, they make him cast up the poison which he has 
swallowed. 

_ ‘This cruel ordeal is employed for all sorts of crimes. ‘The consequence 
is, that though it may sometimes lead to the confession of crimes, it also in- 


duces the innocent to acknowledge themselves guilty, rather than submit 
to it. 
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‘It is not lawful either to quarrel or fight near the places which are in- 
habited by the mystical magistrate. When war is to be carried on in the 
neighbourhood, notice is given to the Simo and his retinue to retire. If 
two adversaries were to fight while he was near, they would be forced im- 
mediately to take him a present as a reparation for having disturbed him ; 
if they were to omit this, pop would fancy that some great calamity was 
continually impending over them. 

‘When they carry their gift to the Simo, they are obliged to turn their 
backs to him, and put their hands over their eyes; he receives the offering, 
pronounces a long prayer, and picks up a little earth, which he throws at 
them in token of absolution. After this ridiculous ceremony, the dis- 
turbers of the Simo’s peace returned perfectly satisfied. During the few 
days that I was at Kakondy, I heard the Simo and his attendants howling 
horribly while dancing.’—vol. i. pp. 153—157. 


M. Caillié tells us nothing new of the districts of Africa which 
lie between the Rio Nunez and the French establishment at St. 
Louis, whence he set out upon his expedition. 





Art. IV.—-Field Sports of the North of Europe ; comprised in a Per- 
sonal Narrative of a Residence in Sweden and Norway, in the years 
1827-28. By L. Lloyd, Esq. With numerous engravings. In two 
volumes. 8vo. London. Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


Our English sportsmen, who can only boast of a desperate leap, now 


and then, in pursuit of reynard,—or of a hard run after the majestic 
stag ;—who can merely talk of bagging sundry braces of partridge, 
and of tenting it occasionally on the moors of Scotland or York- 
shire,—must allow, when they read these volumes, that their most 
renowned feats sink into insignificance, when compared with the 
wars that are waged against the savage inhabitants of the northern 
forests. Field sports indeed ! It is, in fact, a series of campaigns 
that Mr. Lloyd relates,—wherein the enemy, if not remarka le for 
discipline, was often formidable from his strength and his ferocity. 
The narratives of these engagements bring forcibly before us the 
times, when our own island was overrun with woods and wolves. 
These have long since vanished from England. But in Sweden and 
Norway, the bear still retains a considerable portion of his ancient 
empire. In those countries, we observe the past ages and the pre- 
sent on the confines of each other—the most polished refinement 
within a few leagues of barbarism. It is delightful to be able to 
step from a civilized state of society, into the gloomy and savage 
Pw of the forest in a few hours. We envy Mr. Lloyd his 
acility of locomotion. He seems to have no care on earth, but to 
amuse himself with his gun and his dogs. We should prefer a 
month’s sporting with him to all the literature that Colburn can 
puff, or Bentley unrol from his steam-engine for a whole year. 
But Mr. Lloyd is not contented with merely relating his tri- 
umphs over the wolf and the bear: he has made many valuable 
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additions to natural history; he has corrected several erroneous 
notions that have long been entertained, concerning these and other 
animals which he encountered in the course of his wanderings. He 

ives some interesting notices of the capercali, the black cock, and 
the hazel-hen—those most delicious of birds to our taste, whose 
fragrant approach to the dinner table we hail with ineffable joy. 
Our friend is also a tolerable fisherman, though we imagine that he 
still wants some lessons on that part of his subject. At least his 
pages do not reflect the lake and the brook,—the green bank and the 
neighbouring leaves, musical with the song of birds—in that genial 
tone of enchantment which animated old Walton, and which breaks 
out now and then, though not so brightly, in the pages of Sir Hum- 
phy Davy. 

. Our oll had once, it seems, entertained some notion of inflict- 
ing upon us,—we do not know how many volumes of a tour through 
the north of Europe ; having visited not only Sweden and Norway, 
but also Finland, Lapland, Denmark, and Russia. His better 
genius inspired him with a more moderate strain. He sagaciously 
bethought him, that we have recently a sufficient number of 
volumes upon all these countries—indeed many more than were 
required—and he therefore confined his work as much as possible 
to sporting subjects, ‘ more particularly to the chasse of the bear, 
which, at any rate,’ he correctly thought, ‘ has the charm of novelty 
in its favour.’ With these topics, he has occasionally mingled 
general descriptions of the country, and observations on its inhabi- 
tants; and thus has he succeeded in producing a work which has 
attractions for the general reader, as well as for the sportsman and 
the naturalist. 

Contrary to what we believe to be a general impression,—game, 
suchas we pursue in this country, is scarce in Norway and Sweden. 
Mr. Lloyd informs us, that he has often walked for hours together 
* in the finest shooting grounds imaginable, without finding a bird 
or other animal!’ This scarcity, however, is not attributable to the 
country itself, which produces game in abundance; but to the | 
exterminating, and, we may add, the unfair and barbarous war 
which is carried on against the birds in all quarters. ‘In the 
summer, and often when the birds are hardly out of their shells, 
the slaughter is commenced both with traps and guns; and during 
the subsequent long winters of some five or six months’ duration, 
every device which the ingenuity of man can invent, is put into 
execution to destroy them.’ Our disciplined and considerate sports- 
men will shudder at the evidence which Mr. Greiff, who has lately 


published a little work on Scandinavian field sports, furnishes on 
this subject. 


“« In many woods and districts where, fifty years ago, abundance of both 
capercali and black game was to be found, not a bird now exists. In the 
spring, when the birds assemble for the purpose of pairing, people place 
themselves in ambush, and shoot without distinction cocks and hens, by 
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which means the birds are frightened and dispersed ; and afterwards, when 
the spring is more advanced, and the hen is not found upon her eggs, it is 
certain she will be sought ufter before her young are able to fly; by one 
shot, a whole brood of seven or eight birds are thus destroyed, which in the 
month of August would have been fit for table, and have reinforced the 
larder.” 


Such a statement as this, would go far towards reconciling us to 
the game laws. In Sweden, a system of prohibition, not unlike our 
own subsists ; but it seems to have fallen into desuetude, or at least 
to be universally violated with impunity. 

We have already mentioned the capercali, the black cock, and the 
hazel-hen. Besides these birds, our author met also with the cock 
of the wood, the partridge, the woodcock, the snipe, and several 
other descriptions of wild fowl. The partridges were particularly 
scarce: pheasants were never seen, the climate being perhaps un- 
friendly to their existence during a long winter ; nether were the 
common grouse, though a species of them, not unlike our ptarmi- 
gan, were found in abundance. 

Of the four footed game, the elk, formerly so prolific in Scandi- 
navia, is now very rare, except in some of the districts of Norway. 
The roebuck, the red deer, and the rein deer, still abound in 
Sweden. A few hares are met with, but no wild rabbits. Otters, 
and, in some rivers, beavers, have numerous habitations. Squirrels, 
Badgers, and the Lemming, are seen every where. The red, and 
sometimes, as it is said, the black fox makes his appearance. But 
of all the animals in the forest, the bear yields the noblest sport. 
We must allow Mr, Lloyd to describe him. 


‘The brown bear —t, is common to the Scandinavian forests; the 


white, or ice bear (Ursus Martimus) confines himself, as it is well known, to 
the Polar regions; it is asserted, however, that he formerly inhabited the 
northern parts of the Peninsula, and even now it is said that, once in a 
while, an ice-berg floats him to the Norwegian shores. 

‘ Of the brown bear, it is said by many, and Mr. Professor Nilsson seems 
also to be of that opinion, there are two kinds common to Scandinavia. 
The large bear, or bear of prey, (Sw. Slag-Bjorn, or Ursus Arctos major,) 
which lives indiscriminately on vegetable or animal substances; and the 
smaller bear, Sw. Myr-Bjorn, or Ursus Arctos minor,) which never eats 
flesh, and which subsists entirely upon ants or vegetable matter. Others 
again, on the contrary, and among the rest Mr. Falk, seem to think that 
there is only one species, and that the difference of size observable among 
those animals is owing to their respective ages. For myself, I cannot ven- 
ture an opinion ; though certainly, in the bears that I have killed, or as- 
sisted others in destroying, no difference in formation was perceptible. 
Here I may remark, that Mr. Nilsson is decidedly of opinion, that, “ even 
if there be two kinds in Scandinavia,” (of which he is by no means certain, ) 
“‘ they are both entirely distinct from the small black bear common to the 
American forests.” He farther observes that, ‘* there is no European bear, 
as many naturalists, with Buffon at their head, have asserted, that is black ; 
it Is true,” he says, ‘‘ that black bears are occasionally found, but these are 
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always very large, and it is therefore to be presumed that the bear does not 
become of that colour until he has attained to his full growth; besides,” 
he adds, and his observation is perfectly just, ‘ they do not all seem to ac- 
quire it then, because one meets also with very large brown bears.” 

‘The general colour of Scandinavian bears is a dark brown; in some in- 
stauces however, as I have just observed, they are black; and in others 
again of a greyish colour: these last are commonly called silver bears. In 
point of fact, one seldom sees two skins altogether alike. Instances have 
occurred of perfectly white bears having been found in the Peninsula; but 
Mr. Nilsson thinks that ‘* these are accidental varieties of the species, like 
white squirrels, white swallows, and white crows. 

‘ Bears have occasionly white rings round their necks. At this very time, 
indeed, I have two of these animals in my possession, whose mother I shot 
during the last winter in the Scandinavian forests. They are male and 
female: the female has that peculiar mark ; the male, however, is without 
it: this contradicts the commonly received opinion that the ring is con- 
fined to male bears. On this subject Mr. Nilsson observes, that “ bears 
usually lose the ring after the second or third year; some few, however, 
preserve it all their lives, and these are called ring-bears.” 

‘ The Scandinavian bear (even assuming it to be of the larger, or destruc- 
tive species) does not subsist for the most part, as many naturalists have 
asserted, upon flesh ; for ants and vegetable substances compose his princi- 
pal food; indeed Mr. Falk justly observes, ‘‘ that an animal which is able 
to devour a moderate sized cow* in twenty-four hours, would, if flesh 


formed the chief of his sustenance, destroy all the herds in the country. 
The destruction which the bear commits among cattle,” that gentleman 


farther remarks, “ is often owing to the latter attacking him in the first in- 
stance ; for, when provoked by their bellowing, and pursuit of him, which 
not unfrequently commence as soon as they get a view of him, he then dis- 
plays his superior strengh.—For years, however,” says the same author, 
‘‘ bears may reside in the neighbourhood of cattle, without doing them any 
injury; although,” as is notoriously the fact, “ they will sometimes visit 
herds solely from the desire of prey.” Young bears seldom molest cattle ; 
but old bears, after having tasted blood, often become very destructive, and, 
unless their career be put an end to, commit no little havoc in the line of 
country they are in the habit of ranging. 

‘« The bear,” Mr. Nilsson observes, though for the truth of the state- 
ment I cannot vouch, ** is more or less noxious as the weather varies; for, 
if it be clear and dry, his attacks upon cattle are less frequent than when 
the summer is wet and cloudy.” 

‘ The bear feeds on roots, and the leaves and small branches of the aspen, 
mountain-ash, and other trees; he is also fond of succulent plants, such as 
angelica, mountain-thistle, &c.; to berries he is likewise very partial, and 
during the autumnal months, when they are ripe, he devours vast quantities 
of cranberries, blueberries, raspberries, strawberries, cloudberries, and other 
berries common to the Scandinavian forests. Ripe corn he also eats, and 





**The cattle in the northern parts of Sweden ‘are of a rather small 
breed ; indeed, few of them are larger than those of the Highlands of 
Scotland. The bear, however, does not confine himself to cattle, for he 
devours indiscriminately horses, pigs, sheep, or goats.’ 
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he sometimes commits no little havoe amongst it; for seating himself, as it 
is said, on his haunches in a field of it, he collects with his outstretched 
arms nearly a sheaf at a time, the ears of which he then devours. 

‘The bear, as is well known, feeds on honey; and according to Pro- 
fessor Nilsson, he sometimes plunders the peasants of their bee-hives; of 
ants, also, he devours vast quantities: ‘* probably he likes them,” Mr. 
Nilsson observes, in consequence of their pungent taste. If any of these 
little creatures — him in a tender part, he becomes angry immediately, 
and scatters around the whole ant-hill.” 

‘ The latter circumstance may be perfectly true, for all I know to the 
contrary : if so, however, I apprehend the bear is generally in an ill-humour 
with the ants; because, whenever I have met with any of their nests at 
which the bear had been feeding, they had most commonly been turned 
inside out. 

‘ Bears are not often to be met with in poor hilly countries, for in these 
it is not easy for them to find sustenance; but the wildest recesses of the 
forest, where there are morasses, are his favourite haunts. 

‘ During the summer the bear is always lean ; but in the autumn, when 
the berries are ripe, and he has consequently a greater facility of obtaining 
food, he generally becomes very fat. Towards the end of October, how- 
ever, he ceases for that year to feed; his bowels and stomach become quite 
empty, apd contracted into a very small compass, whilst the extremity of 
them is closed by an indurated substance, which in Swedish is called tappen. 
This is composed, as it is said, of the last substances, such as pine-leaves, 
and what he obtains from the ant-bills, of which the bear has eaten. 

‘ In the beginning, or towards the middle of November, the bear retires 
to his den, which he has usually prepared beforehand, and of the nature of 
which I shall have occasion to speak more hereafter ; here, if undisturbed, 
he passes the whole of the winter months in constant repose. 

‘ But though during all this time, he does not take one particle of nou- 
rishment, still he retains his condition tolerably well; indeed, Mr. Falk 
asserts, and Mr. Nilsson coincides with him, that up to the end of Febru- 
ary, (after which time they imagine he becomes lean,) he continues to get 
fatter. In the latter assertion, however, I cannot at all agree, as in the first 
place it seems contrary toreason; and in the next, I do not know how the 
point is to be ascertained. One thing, however, is certain, that let the bear 
be killed at what period of the winter he may, he is usually pretty fat; in- 
deed experienced Chasseurs have stated to me, that if he has been undis- 
turbed in his lair, no perceptible difference is observable in his condition, 
whether he is shot in the early part of the winter, or immediately before he 
rises in the spring. 

‘As the spring approaches, the bear begins to shake off his lethargy ; 
and about the middle of April, though the time depends more or less upon 
the severity of the weather, he leaves his den. He now parts with the 
tappen, of which I have just made mention ; and his stomach resuming its 
functions, he once more roams the forest in search of food. 

‘If in the course of the winter, however, the bear be frightened out of his 
den and very severely hunted, he once in a while passes the ¢appen ; in 
which case, it is said, he immediately grows excessively thin; this, never- 
theless, I do not assert from experience ; for, though at different times I have 
s!ven some of those animals rather a hard run, I never knew a circumstance 
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of the kind to happen until towards the approach of spring, when in conse- 
quence it was almost in the course of nature. Indeed I never heard of but 
one well authenticated instance of the bear having passed his ¢appen in the 
depth of winter. 

‘The inference drawn by the northern Chasseurs from this is, that the 
tappen, in conjunction with repose, is the cause of the bear retaining his 
condition, though without taking any kind of nourishment, for nearly one- 
half of the year. 

‘Though the ¢appen has probably been known to the bear-hunters of the 
north for ages, Mr. Falk was, I believe, the first to bring the circumstance 
before the notice of the public. In Sweden, however, I do not think it has 
created any speculation, it being perhaps considered an idle story. If never- 
theless the bear really does become excessively lean, in the event of losing 
his tappen, which Mr. Falk and others assert to be the fact, it would seem 
as if there was some hidden mystery connected with it, which it is for natu- 
ralists to unravel. Should this be the case, it is not improbable but that it 
may eventually be discovered that a process something similar in its kind 

takes place in all animals that pass the winter months in a torpid state.’— 
vol. i. pp. 84—91. 


This singular provision of nature, the tappen, was analysed by 
Mr. Lloyd, and a most diversified composition he found it to be. 


It consisted of brown resin, green essential (volatile) oil, smelling 7 


like turpentine, pale yellow fat (fixed) oil, smelling rancid, the 
colouring matter of leaves, starch, lignia, pectic acid, formic acid, 
sulphates, phosphates, and muriates, leaves of Scotch fir and 
juniper, and other materials. We need hardly laugh at the story 
of the bear sucking his paws for nourishment. That the animal 
does often suck his paws, is however certain, and the reason of his 
performing this operation with so much assiduity, has not yet been 
explained by natural philosophers. Mr. Lloyd conjectures that the 
bear obtains a new skin on the balls of his feet during the winter 
months, and that by sucking he assists in the change. 

Having thus far made ourselves acquainted with the character 


of the Scandinavian bear, let us take a trip to the province of Dale- | 


carlia, and amidst its magnificent forests, lakes, and mountains, 
join in what our author calls a—skall. Now, what isa skall ?—our 
inglish sportsman asks. Is it a hunt? Not exactly. A skall 
is, we believe, a legal term, meaning the destruction of a bear. 
It is performed in this way. Upon a given day, in pursuance of an 
order from the authorities, a certain number of persons from such 
parishes as are most interested in the removal of the noxious animal, 
assemble together, and dispose themselves in the best order they 
can devise, for the purpose of ultimately closing in upon“the bear, oF 
bears, which infest the neighbourhood. Sometimes as many as 
fifteen hundred men are employed upon such an occasion, ‘and as 
they may not succeed in attaining the object for two or three days, 
they bivouac at night, and the whole proceeding has about it a 
military and warlike appearance. The formation of the lines, the 
anxiety of expectation, the possibility of danger, the unity of put- 
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pose, the firing which commences when the common enemy appears, 
the shouting of the assailants, re-echoed through the forests,—give 
great animation and interest to the scene. The number of peasants 
above stated, attended the first skall at which our author was pre- 
sent, in the neighbourhood of the beautiful lake of Wenjan, in 
Dalecarlia. It was in the month of June. The people had been 
already out two days and nights without success. At length, how- 
ever, having converged from all points, a general halt took place 
in the afternoon of the third. e skall then became active and 
exciting. 


‘ Hitherto, during the battue, I had only heard a single shot; but in a 
minute or less, after we had reached the skall-plats, and before we had pro- 
perly taken up our several positions, a discharge or two at a distant part of 
the line, announced that something was on foot: almost at the same instant, 
a bear dashed at the full gallop through a thick brake, parallel to, and at 
only some twenty paces from where | stood. At this time, however, 
owing to my attention being distracted by something that was going on, I 
had omitted to cock my gun, and, in consequence, I had no time to fire, 
before the animal had again disappeared. My view, however, was but 
transitory ; yet, such as it was, as I am not a slow shot, I think if | had 
been ready, I could have put a ball through his body. 

‘ Like the greater part of those with fire-arms, I now stationed myself a 
few paces in front of the cordon; farther I was not allowed to advance : 
this, indeed, was a very necessary regulation, as if I had been any distance 
within the skall-plats, my person would not only have been much exposed 
to the cross-fire, but there would have been great danger that the bears, 
or other wild beasts, finding themselves attacked at all points, and becom- 
ing desperate, would have been induced to dash at the people; in which 
case, there is always a great probability of the animals making their escape. 

‘ For a while I remained in a part of the forest where there was little 
underwood, and where the trees were rather open; but, though the firing 
at different points was at intervals heavy, from which it was pretty evi- 
dent the game we had enclosed was endeavouring to find an outlet to 
escape; nothing made its appearance near to where I stood. 

‘ Finding this to be the case, and thinking it was probably in conse- 
quence of there being so little underwood thereabouts,—for bears as well 
as other wild beasts will generally hold to the thickest cover,—I now moved 
some paces to my left, and placed myself opposite to a very thick brake: 
in the centre of this, however, was a small opening of a few feet in extent. 
In this new position I had not remained more than a minute or two, when 
the heavy firing to my left, evidently rapidly advancing towards me, toge- 
ther with the » Precis Fe shouts of the people, gave me plainly to under- 
stand something was coming. In this I was not deceived; for, in a few 
seconds, a large and noble-looking bear, his head rather erect, and with 
the fire and spirit of a war-horse in his appearance, dashed at full s 
into the small opening of which I have just made mention. His stay there 
however was but momentary; for, seeing probably that the people were too 
thick on the ground to give him a chance of escape, he wheeled about, 
and in another instant he was lost in the thicket. In the interim, however, 
Thad time, though without taking any deliberate aim, to discharge both 
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my barrels, (a double gun made by John Manton, and a capital one of 
course,) when one or both of my balls, as it was very evident from the 
growl he gave, took the desired effect; he did not, however, fall at the 
instant, though, after he had proceeded a few paces, and in that while it 
was said no person fired at him, he fell to rise no more. 

‘ | now commenced reloading ; but I had only got a ball into one of my 
barrels, when another bear dashed into, and was almost as instantaneously 
out of my little opening: so that, by the time I had taken up my gun 
from the ground, and placed it to my shoulder, he was all but out of 
sight. I fired however at random ; but, as he was in the thicket and went 
off, { had no means of ascertaining whether my bullet took effect or the 
contrary. 

‘ When one considers the apparently unwieldy shape of a bear, the pace 
that he goes at, if the snow be not very deep upon the ground, is really ex- 
traordinary. In this instance, these animals were galloping in every di- 
rection within the skall-plats, with the quickness and agility of so many 
rabbits. For the best of runners to escape from a bear in the open coun- 
try is totally out of the question; and indeed, were the ground ever so 
favourable, a man, in the event of an attack, would have to thank his stars 
if he could manage to get out of his way. 

‘It was laughable, all this while, to see the peasants, or rather those 
with fire-arms; for, on the slightest alarm being given, their guns were 
shouldered, and with their fingers on the triggers, pointed towards the 
place whence the enemy might be expected to make his appearance. In 
general, however, there was an expression depicted on their countenances, 
which looked to me something beyond that of extreme interest; indeed I [ 
am almost inclined to think their ‘* over anxiety” in some instances con- 
verted hares, of which there were numbers running up and down, into 
bears, and that they fired at the former in consequence. Skalls, however, 
I should remark, were of rare occurrence in that part of Sweden; and the 
people were therefore less accustomed to the sight of bears than in some 
other districts in Scandinavia. 

‘ After a while, and when the firing had ceased along the whole line, 
that part of the cordon where | was stationed had orders to move forward. 
At first we had to force our way through an almost impenetrably thick 
brake, which formed, as it were, a belt within the skall-plats. Subse- 
quently however, we came to some enclosures deeply intersected with 
ravines, immediately overhanging the Wan lake, from which we might 
then be at about two hundred and fifty paces distance. We now heard 
tremendous shouting, and presently afterwards we saw a bear, at some 
forty or fifty paces from the land, swimming for the opposite side of the 
lake, Its escape, however, was next to impossible, as, to guard ‘against a 
circumstance of this kind happening, several boats had been previously 
stationed on the water; these went in immediate pursuit, when a shot or 
two through the head presently put the bear hors de combat ; and subse- 
quently we observed its carcase towed to the land. 

‘The ground where we now stood was considerably elevated, and com- 
manded a fine prospect of the boundless forest which surrounded us on 
every side, as well as of the beautiful lake Wan, which lay immediately 
beneath us, Added to this, the chase by the boats, and the death of the 
bear in the water, together with the formidable appearance of the fifteen or 
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sixteen hundred armed men who composed the battue, and who, drawn up 
in the form of a crescent, and attired in as many various costumes as the 
number of parishes they belonged to, were now fully in view, formed a 
picture that was both highly interesting-and animating. 

‘In the enclosures were still some small brakes, and these, it may be 
supposed, we took care to beat closely, as nothing was more likely 
than that a wounded bear might have crept into them for shelter. We 
did not however meet with any of those animals ; but, from a close thicket, 
alynx, a fine long-legged fellow, nearly as red, and twice as large as.a 
fox, went off at an awkward gallop. This animal, or at least one of the same 
species, I had previously seen when we were firing at the bears, but at 
that time I did not care to waste my powder and shot, when so much 
better game was on foot. When he first started, he was within about 
fifteen paces of me, and then I could probably have killed him; but at 
that time some of the people were in the line of my fire, and I was there- 
fore obliged to let him go off unmolested. When he was at some sixty or 
seventy paces distance, I sent the contents of both my barrels after him, 
though, as far as I could judge, without any effect: his escape, however, 
was next to impossible, for the people at this time were eight or ten deep ; 


so, after running the gauntlet of twenty shots at the least, he was at length 
slaughtered.’—vol. i. pp. 132—138. 


In former days, when kings did not disdain to lead the skalls in 
Sweden, they must have afforded glorious sport. Frederick 
the First was a great patron of these meetings, and often was fol- 
lowed into the forests by ‘‘ thousands” of people. Mr. Falk, a 
Swedish gentleman to whom our author is much indebted, has 
written a learned treatise on skalls, from which copious extracts 
are given in the first of the two volumes before us. Some of the 
anecdotes relating to skalls, told by Mr. Falk, are amusing. 
At one of the battues which he commanded, the same bear 
wounded no less than seven people. 


‘« Upon another occasion,—and this was likewise at a skall,”—that gen- 
tleman observes, ‘‘a badly wounded bear rushed upright on his hind-legs 
on a peasant who had missed fire, and seized him by the shoulders with 


his fore-paws. The peasant, on his side, laid hold of the bear’s ears and 
shaggy hair thereabouts. The bear and the hunter (a man of uncommon 
strength) were twice down, and got up again without loosening their 
holds ; during which time the bear had bitten through the sinews of both 
arms, from the wrists upwards, and was at last approaching the exhausted 
peasant’s throat, when the author in lucky time arrived, and by one shot 
ended the conflict.” ’—vol. i. p. 195. 


The following anecdote,—though the circumstance did not hap- 
pen at a skall,—is of a more laughable description. 


‘ In the course of conversation, Abraham mentioned to me, that his 
father was one day walking in the forest, when he accidentally came close 
in upon a large she-bear, which, with several of her cubs, were lying 
basking on the ground. The old bear immediately dashed at him: when, 
being armed only with his axe, he was obliged to retreat to the top of a 
large stone that hassel to bein the vicinity. Here, brandishing his axe 
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in one hand, and his knife in the other, he stood prepared to make the best 
defence he was able against his formidable opponent. 

* The bear, however, did not altogether like his appearance ; for, though, 
she kept making continual demonstrations, by raising herself on her hind- 
legs, she did not care to come into contact with him. In this very unplea- 
sant situation, Abraham assured me, his father was kept a prisoner for near 
half a day. At Jast the bear moved off to some little distance, which gave 
him an opportunity of leaping down from the stone, when, running in an 
opposite direction to that which she had taken, he fortunately succeeded in 
making his escape, without her farther molesting him.’—vol. i. pp. 250, 251. 


Our author having no expectation of a second skall during the 
same season, turned his hand to angling. His chief abode was at 
Stjern, in the province of Wermeland. The fishing season there 
does not begin until late in the summer,—the lakes and rivers being 
rarely clear of ice until the month of May. They are full of a 
great variety of fish; among others, pike, perch, salmon, trout, 

yling, charr, roach, bleak, and eel. e do not know the 
nglish names for the ruda, the nors or slom, the stroffling, and 
the sik. Owing to the same general licence which prevails with 
respect to game, our author saw few remarkably fine fish in the 
course of his rambles. He tells a story of the helene of the eagle 
for the inhabitants of the water, which confirms what has been 
related on this subject by some naturalists. 


‘ Now that I am speaking of pike, I may observe that eagles, which 
were rather numerous hereabout, were not unfrequently seen to pounce 
upon those fish whilst basking near the surface. It was said, however, that 
when the pike was very large, he had been known to carry the eagle under 
the water; when, from the latter being unable to disengage his talons, he 
was of course drowned. Indeed, Dr. Mellerborg, a medical gentleman 
attached to the Uddeholm establishment, when I first visited Wermeland, 
vouched for this being the fact, he himself having once seen an enormous 
pike, with an eagle fastened to his back, lying dead on a piece of ground 
which had been overflown, but from which the water had then retreated.’ 

‘ Captain Eurenius also informed me, that he himself was once an eye- 
witness to a similar occurrence. This was on the Gotha river, and at no 
great distance from Wenersborg. In this instance, when the eagle first 
seized the pike, he was enabled to lift him a short distance into the air; 
but the weight of the fish, together with its struggles, soon carried them 
back again to the water, under which for a while they both disappeared ; 
presently, however, the eagle again came to the surface, uttering at the 
same time the most piercing crics, and making apparently every endeavour 
to extricate his talons; but all was in vain, and, after a great deal of 
struggling, he was finally carried under the water.’—vol. i. pp. 216, 217. 


Mr. Lloyd is not in general happy in describing scenery. We 
have often expected to meet in his pages a landscape that would 
bring before us the places which he angled, or followed game, 
but we have always been disappointed. The following is the only 


passage in which he attempts to convey his impressions on this 
subject. 
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‘ Though we experienced some rather warm weather during a part of this 
summer, the temperature in general varied but little from that in England, 
at the like pericd of the year. During my stay in the north of Europe, 
indeed, | never recollect the quicksilver to rise higher than ninety in the 
shade, according to the scale at Fahrenheit. 

+ At this season of the year, the forest was enlivened by the song of 
several of the feathered tribe. Among these, the sweet notes of the thrush 
were particularly to be distinguished. The cuckoo was also to be heard in 
every direction. 

‘ ‘The lowing of the cattle, and the tinkling of the bells attached to their 
necks, together with the sound of the dure, or shepherd’s pipe, tended also 
not a little to relieve the gloomy monotony of the wild forest scene. The 
lure is a simple straight tube generally of several feet in length ; but from 
these rude instruments, some of the peasants can elicit far from unmelo- 
dious sounds. 

‘ The song and shouts of the shepherds were likewise not unfrequently to 
be heard in the forests. ‘This constant exertion of their voices was as well to 
prevent the cattle from straggling, as to drive the wild beasts to a distance 
from their charge.’’"—vol. i. pp. 232, 233. 


Of the game which occupied the attention of our sportsman, 
we have already mentioned the capercali. This shy bird is sup- 
posed to have been an inhabitant of the British Isles, within the 
last century. It is said that attempts will be made to introduce it 
here again. The author in his account of the mode of getting at it, 


mentions several curious circumstances connected with its habits. 


‘ The greatest destruction, however, that takes place among the capercali 
in the northern forests is, as I have more than once observed, during the 
time of incubation, in the spring of the year. 

‘ At this period, and often when the ground is still deeply covered with 
snow, the cock stations himself on a pine, and commences his love-song, or 
play, as it is termed in Sweden, to attract the hens about him, This is 
usually from the first dawn of day to sunrise, or from a little after sunset, 
until it is quite dark. ‘The time, however, more or less, depends upon the 
mildness of the weather, and the advanced state of the season. 

‘ During his play, the neck of the capercali is stretched out, his tail is 
raised and spread like a fan, his wings droop, his feathers are ruffed up, and, 
in short, he much resembles in appearance an angry turkey-cock. He 
begins his play with a call, something resembling peller, peller, peller ; 
these sounds he repeats at first at some little intervals; but as he proceeds 
they increase in rapidity, until at last, and after perhaps the lapse of a minute 
or so, he makes a sort of gulp in his throat, and finishes with sucking in, 
as it were, his breath. 

‘ During the continuance of this latter process, which only lasts a few 
seconds, the head of the capercali is thrown up, his eyes are partially 
closed, and his whole appearance wonld denote that ke is worked up into 
an agony of passion. At this time his faculties are much absorbed, and it 
is not difficult to approach him; many indeed, and among the rest Mr. 
Nilsson, assert that the capercali can then neither see nor hear ; aad that 
he is not aware of the report or flash of a gun, even if fired immediately near 
tohim. To this assertion I cannot agree; for though it is true that if the 
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capercali has not been much disturbed previously, he is not easily frightened 
during the last note, if so it may be termed, of his play, should the con. 
trary be the case, he is constantly on the watch; and I have reason to 
suppose that, even at that time, if noise be made, or that a person exposes 
himself incautiously, he takes alarm, and immediately flies. 

‘The play of the capercali is not loud; and should there be wind 
stirring in the trees at the time, it cannot be heard at any considerable 
distance. Indeed, during the calmest and most favourable weather, it is 
not audible at more than two or three hundred paces. 

‘ On hearing the call of the cock, the hens, whose cry in some degree 
resembles the croak of the raven, or rather, perhaps, the sounds gock, gock, 
gock, assemble from all parts of the surrounding forest. The male bird now 
descends from the eminence on which he was perched, to the ground, 
where he and his female friends join company. 

‘ The capercali does not play indiscriminately over the forest ; but he 
has his certain stations, (Tjader-lek, which may perhaps be rendered, his 
playing grounds.) These, however, are often of some little extent. Here, 
unless very much persecuted, the song of these birds may be heard in the 
spring for years together. The capercali does not, during his play, confine 
himself to any particular tree, as Mr. Nilsson asserts to be the case ; for, on 
the contrary, it is seldom he isto be met with exactly on the same spot for 
two days in succession. 

‘ On these lek, several capercali may occasionally be heard playing at 
the same time; Mr. Grieff, in his quaint way, observes, ‘* it then goes 
gloriously.” So long, however, as the old male birds are alive, they will 
not, it is said, permit the young ones, or those of the preceding season to 
play. Should the old birds however be killed, the young ones, in the 
course of a day or two, usually open their pipes. Combats, as it may be 
supposed, not unfrequently take place on these occasions ; though I do not 
recollect having heard of more than two of those birds being engaged at 
the same time.’—vol. i. pp. 274—277. 


Ude, with all his pre-eminent skill, can furnish nothing, to our 


a" equal to the natural flavour and taste of the hazel hen. § 


Mr. Nilsson, an authority on this subject, says that it is the most 

wholesome of the Swedish game. It feeds chiefly in the summer 

on insects, berries, and worms; in the winter, upon the buds of 

alder, birch, and other trees. It furnishes tame sport, being a 

=, _— bird, and one that might be easily domesticated in 
ngland. 


ith the setting in of winter, our chasseur stationed himself in J 


a romantic cottage on the banks of the Klar, in the midst of 
scenery partaking of a bold and picturesque character. According 
to the general fashion of the country, the ceiling and sides of his 
apartment were painted all over with subjects from Scripture. 
Like a jolly fellow, as he was, he now gave himself up to all the 
delights of capital eating, drinking, smoking, dancing, and all 
sorts of revelling. Soon came the Christmas holidays, with all 
their merriment ; it does one’s heart good to read of the conviviality 
with which our Scandinavian first cousing,—for some such relatior- 
ship they bear to Englishmen,—continue to observe that glorious 
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festival. One little circumstance is mentioned amid the enjoy- 
ments of the season, which is singularly touching—the provision 
made for the birds, as if they too were to share in the general joy. 
We fear that there are very few amongst us, who, during the last 
inclement winter, thought of strewing a crumb or two in the way 
of the robin and the sparrow. . 


‘ Great preparations were now made by all classes to celebrate the 
solemn festival of Christmas. The floors of the rooms, belonging as well 
to rich as poor, after undergoing a thorough purification, were littered with 
straw, in commemoration of the birth of our Saviour in a stable. 

‘ One might also frequently see a number of young pine-trees, of thirty 
or forty feet in height, which after having been stripped of their bark and 
leaves, with the exception of a bunch at the top, were placed in an upright 
position at stated intervals, around the dwellings of the peasantry. This 
custom, for which I could never obtain a satisfactory explanation, is uni- 
versal in many parts of Dalecarlia. 

‘ Every good thing that could pamper the appetite, as far as their means 
went, was likewise put in requisition,as with us in England, at this season. 
Though they thought of themselves, however, many of the peasants did not 
forget the inferior order of the creation. Indeed, it was ‘an almost univer- 
sal custom among them, to mer a sheaf of unthrashed corn on a pole in 
the vicinity of their dwellings, for the poor sparrows and other birds, which, 
at this inclement period of the year, must be in a state of starvation. ‘They 
alleged as their reason for performing this act of beneficence, that all 
creatures should be made to rejoice on the anniversary of Christ’s coming 
among us mortals. 

‘ I wish I had not to record another circumstance that is not quite so 
creditable to the peasantry :—but, to tell the truth, during the few days the 
festivities last, they usually make such frequent application to the brandy 
bottle, that they are far too commonly in a state of intoxication. , 

‘ I had the pleasure of spending Christmas eve at Uddeholm. 

‘ Near the conclusion of the supper, two figures (Jul. Gubbar) masked 
and attired in the most grotesque habiliments, entered the room. One of 
them carried a bell in his hand; the other, an immense basket: this latter 
contained a vast variety of presents destined for the different branches of 
the family and guests. To many of these presents, some amusing little scrap 
of prose or poetry was appended, the reading of which occasionally created 
no little merriment among the assembled party. The names of the donors 
were not attached to the presents, though in most instances, it is probable, 
shrewd guesses were entertained. 

‘ It was highly gratifying to witness this little reciprocation of kindnesses. 
Indeed Mrs. Geijer’s children, of which she had several, always looked for- 
a to this day as one big with events and as by far the happiest of their 
ives, 

‘ The merry and heagty sociality of the time, as observed in Sweden, will 
remind the reader of our old English Christmas celebrations, when feasting 
alone was not considered sufficient without an interchange of the kindness 
of the heart. These genial customs are now injured by over-refinement, and 
* Gegravied into the sordid Christmas-box given to menials.’—vol. it. pp. 
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Even the winter, however, in Sweden, is not without its out-of- 
door sports. Our author gives some curious details of the mode 
pursued in fishing under the ice. Of course he had some hare 
shooting, though not a great deal, if we may judge from the diffi- 
culty which his party encountered in starting one. To assist the 
dogs, all sorts of noises are made. A soldier carries before him an 
immense drum, upon which he thunders away; another is armed 
with a horse pistol, which he repeatedly discharges; and, as if 
these sounds were not enough to wake the dead, others of the 
party are incessantly engaged in whirling rattles, like those with 
which our ex-watchmen used to vex the ear of night. It seems 
that when a hare is killed in Sweden, the universal fashion is to 
cut off his head in the first instance, with the exception of the ears, 
which remain attached to the skin. The reason assigned for this 
custom is, that if a pregnant woman were to see the head of the 
animal, ‘ ber offspring would inevitably have a harelip!’ Winter 
is also the time for shooting wolves, which at that season become 
very troublesome in Sweden. Our author had not much success 
in pursuing those destructive animals. He has, however, collected 
a few anedotes concerning them, which strongly indicate their 


ferocity. The following one he relates upon the authority of Mr, 
Garberg, of Gefle. 


‘ About twenty years ago, during a very severe winter, and when there 
were known to be many wolves roaming about the country, a Captain Nor- 
denalder, together with several companions, started off cn an excursion 
similar to those | have been describing. 

‘ The party were provided with a large sledge, such as are used in 
Sweden to convey coke to the furnaces, a pig, and an ample supply of guns, 
ammunition,&c. ‘They drove onto a great piece of water, which was then 
frozen over, in the vicinity of Forsbacka, and at no great distance from the 
town of Gefle. Here they began to pinch the ears, &c. of the pig, who of 
course squeaked out tremendously. 

‘ This, as they anticipated, soon drew a multitude of famished wolves 
about their sledge. When these had approached within range, the party 
opened a fire upon them, and destroyed or mutilated several of the number. 
All the animals that were either killed or wounded, were quickly torn. to 
pieces and devoured by their companions. This, as I have observed, is said 
invariably to be the case, if there be many congregated together. 

* The blood with which the ravenous beasts had now glutted themselves, 
instead of satiating their hunger, only served to make them more savage and 
ferocious than before; for, in spite of the fire kept up by the party, they 
advanced close to the sledge with the apparent intention of making at 
instant attack. ‘lo preserve their lives, therefore, the Captain and his friends 
threw the pig on to the ice; this, which was quickly devoured by the 
— had the effect, for the moment, of diverting their fury to another 
object. ' 

* Whilst this was going forward, the horse, driven to desperation by the 
near approach of the ferocious animals, struggled and plunged so violently, 
that he broke the shafts to pieces : being thus disengaged from the vehicle, 
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the poor animal galloped off, and, as the story goes, succeeded in making 
good his escape. 

‘ When the pig was devoured, which was probably hardly the work of a 
minute, the wolves again threatened to attack the party; and as the 
destruction of a few out of so immense a drove as was then assembled, only 
served to render the survivors more blood-thirsty, the Captain and his friends 
now turned their sledge bottom up, and thus took refuge beneath its friendly 
shelter. 

‘ In this situation, it is said, they remained for many hours; the wolves 
in that while making repeated attempts to get at them, by tearing the sledge 
with their teeth. At length, however, assistance arrived, and they were 
then to their great joy relieved from their most perilous situation.’—vol. ii, 
pp. 165—167. 


We could hardly credit the following tragical story, if it were 
not quoted upon the authority of a gentleman of rank, attached to 
the embassy at Petersburg. The circumstances are said to have 
happened in Russia. 


‘A woman, accompanied by three of her children, was one day in a 
sledge, when they were pursued by a number of wolves. On this she put 
the horse into a gallop, and drove towards her home, from which she was 
not far distant, with all possible speed. All, however, would not avail, 
for the ferocious animals gained upon her, and, at last, were on the point 
of rushing on the sledge. For the preservation of her own life and that of 
the remaining children, the poor frantic creature now took one of her babes, 
and cast ita prey to her blood-thirsty pursuers. This stopped their ca- 
reer fora moment; but, afier devouring the little innocent, they renewed 
the pursuit, and a second time came up with the vehicle. The mother, 
lriven to desperation, resorted to the same horrible expedient, and threw 
her ferocious assailants another of her offspring. To cut short this me- 
lancholy story, her third child was sacrificed in a similar maner. 

‘ Soon after this the wretched being, whose feelings may more easily be 
onceived than described, reached her home in safety. Here she related 
hat had happened, and endeavoured to palliate her own conduct, by de- 
scribing the dreadful alternative to which she had been reduced. A pea- 
sant, however, who was among the bystanders, and heard the recital, took 
Pp an axe, and with one blow cleft her skull in two; saying, at the same 
ime, that a mother who could thus sacrifice her children for the preserva- 
ion of her own life, was no longer fit to live. 

* This man was committed to prison, but the Emperor subsequently gave 
um a pardon,.’—vol. ii. pp. 173, 174. 


Towards the beginning of the new year, our author varies his 
Amusements by taking a journey to Stockholm. We have, within 
he last few years, so often visited that capital, in spirit, with dull 
and lively, with descriptive and non-descriptive, religious, medical, 
iplomatical, lounging, and other tourists, that we have no fancy 
or again going over the sights with Mr. Lloyd. We shall only 
vait to take a glance at the royalized family. 


‘Though the needful etiquette to support the dignity of a monarchical 
overnment is kept up at the Swedish Court, where I have had the honour 
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to be present on more than one occasion, it is not, I believe, remarkably 
aah “a in regard to mere matters of form. In fact, the Sovereign 

Fimself, like a sensible man, dislikes and despises ostentation ; and always 

avoids ceremony and parade, if he can do so with propriety. . 

‘ Among the small number of extraordinary men which the nineteenth 
century has produced, Charles John, the present pany, Red Sweden, mus 
ever occupy a distinguished place. Embracing, in his early youth, the 
career of arms as his favourite pursuit, he has, by a succession of glorious 
deeds, too numerous here to particularize, not only raised himself to the 
highest degree of the military profession, but established a fame that must 
descend to the remotest posterity. Equally gifted with talents of the 
highest order as a statesman, so seldom to be met with in the warrior, it 
would seem as if nature, intending him to occupy a place among monarchs, 
had endowed him with these rare acquirements to promote the happines 
of the Scandinavian people. 

‘ His Majesty’s prime minister at the present time is Count Wetterstedt: 
—gifted with superior talents as a diplomatist ; indefatigable, upright 
urbane, he has deservedly acquired the undivided confidence of the king, 
and the universal esteem of his fellow citizens. Unassuming and accessibk 
to all, this minister discharges the duties of his important office with 1 
zeal and perseverance that will long endear him to his country, whose wel- 
fare and prosperity is nearest to his heart. 

‘ The Court of Stockholm is graced by very many amiable and lovely 
women, who would vie, in point of beauty and accomplishments, with any 
in the world. 

‘ Pre-eminent among these is the consort of Oscar, Crown Prince of 
Sweden. This Princess, who is the daughter of the late Eugene Beav- 
harnois, Viceroy of Italy, has fulfilled the ardent wishes of the nation, by 
giving birth to three sons. 

‘ Their Royal Highnesses are extremely popular throughout the country; 
their amiable and condescending manners having endeared them to all 
ranks of people. During the winter season, the Prince and his consort 
reside at the palace in Stockholm; but they usually spend the summer 


months at Rosendahl or at Drottninghlom, a delightful retreat situated on | 


an island of the Malarn, at about seven miles from the capital. 

‘The Prince is a man of great talents, and application to business; | 
have been told by those who have been much about his person, that there 
are few things he undertakes, that he does not succeed in. His Royul 
Highness speaks Swedish almost like a native; the King, however, only 
converses in the French tongue.’—vol. ii. pp. 192—194. 


From Stockholm our sportsman was soon again off to the forest, 


to skait on the snow, to hunt the bear, and resume the round of 
enjoyments with which the previous year had furnished him, and 
which we wish him health to pursue as long asa wolf, or capercali, 
is to be found in Scandinavia. After this compliment he can do 


no less than send us a hazel-hen or two when next he visits the 
banks of the Klar. 
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Aur. V.--The Influence of Climate in the Prevention and Cure of 
Chronic Diseases, more particularly of the Chest and Digestive Organs, 
§c.—with an Appendix, containing a Series of Tables on Climate.— 
By James Clark, M.D. 8vo. 2d Ed. London: T. & G. Underwood. 1830. 


Tuis work is worthy of the best times of medical history, because 
it is a generous attempt, on the part of a professional man, to 
establish an easy and simple system of cure with reference to an 
important class of disorders, and that in utter contempt of eve 

sordid suggestion that he was infringing on the interests of his 
craft. In the degree that Dr. Clark pushes his labours in this ex- 
cellent enterprize to perfection, does he diminish the demand for 
medical interference : and it is not the least pleasing and honour- 
able token of his indifference to all contemptible considerations, 
that he seems not to bestuw a thought on this tendency of his 
exertions, however alarming they may prove to many of his less 
elevated brethren. This author may regarded as the first 
scientific man in this country who has sought to mould the influ- 
ence of climate on the physical condition of his invalid countrymen 
into an inductive system. But, notwithstanding his zeal and 
application, and although the subject is one that comes 
home to every man’s bosom, still Dr. Clark has been enabled 
to advance but very slowly, compared with what he ought to be 
now ina state to accomplish. The reason of this backwardness, 
however, is easily furnished. As in every other branch of science, 
the knowledge of principles in this, can only be derived from facts : 
it is the peculiarity of this case, that to collect facts of any impor- 
tance, it is necessary that there should be a great deal of co-opera- 
tion between observers remotely situated, and of course amongst 
whom it must be very difficult to establish a uniform plan of 
concurrence. The machinery which it would be necessary to put 
in operation in order to expedite the inquiry, and establish the 
proper complement of principles on this subject, cannot by pos- 
sibility be within the controul of any individual. Therefore he 
who by his personal toil, and personal influence, acquires the 
largest amount of information, and consequently does most towards 
the construction of general principles, surely deserves to be 
encouraged in his labours, and to be rewarded in his success. And 
still, though Dr. Clark’s name may be now regarded as identified 
with this important subject, it is wonderful,—indeed quite unique, 
to observe with how little of the exaggeration of an advocate he 
comes to its consideration. Men, in general, exhibit infinitely more 
than the usual physical instinct for their offspring,—particularly 
when it comes from the mind. What a contemptible feeling, as to 
its fullness and devotion, is the affection of a parent for his child, 
compared with that of an author for his own dear theory,—the issue 
of his brain! An average father will, in a case of dire necessity, 
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perchance, consent to the sacrifice of his body for the sake of his 
son or daughter. But he who has been delivered of some glorious 
scheme, particularly should it be the first born of his mind, will 
only be glad to yield body and soul too for the credit of his 
favourite creation. This is no unjustifiable observation ; the history 
of philosophy bears us out. Howis it that for theories of the most 
opposite character in the same branch of science, we have testi- 
monies of equal value and credibility? How is it,—how can it be, 
except that partiality for his favourite theory uniformly blinds each 
partizan, blinds his eyes, bicnts his senses, and his conscience 
as well; and hence the oaths of enthusiastic theorists are just 
as substantial as these at which Jove laughs, or haply those which 
evaporate with such surprising expedition in the atmosphere of the 
custom-house. To Dr. Clark nothing of this can be justly im- 
puted. Where truth has undoubtedly been established, he proceeds 
with confidence ;— where doubt exists no man is more timid and 
cautious. Whatever impression he may make upon us by his 
arguments, he is certainly not likely to deceive us by his enthu- 
siasm. With sucha guide as Dr. Clark, it is impossible for the 
most prejudiced to enter upon the discussion of this great topic, 
without feeling the propriety of divesting his mind of all pre- 
conceived notions, and of entering into a temperate and patient 
investigation of the subject. 

We do not think that Dr. Clark has given to the word Climate, 
that expanded meaning which it undoubtedly ought to possess; 
because he cannot for an instant assert that the salubrity or the 
unhealthiness of a particular place depends exclusively on the 
character of the weather that most generally prevails there. 
Assuredly not, and he is well aware that art and accident have 
a vast deal to do in rendering it what it is in point of wholesome- 
ness. What causes this crowded metropolis of ours to be so healthy, 
as to vie even with Nice itself, where the purest zephyrs from heaven 
breathe their influence, but that strict municipal vigilance which 
makes the care of the general health a matter of public respon- 
sibility? The town of Torquay is defended on that side where cold 
and biting winds are likely to approach, by immense barriers of 
rising grounds. The protection would be just the same whether 
these hills were naturally formed, or were constructed by the 
labour of man. Climate, then, in its primitive import, does not com- 
prehend the whole of those sources of peculiarity which distin- 
guish one part of a continent or of a country from another. No 
doubt it is from not turning his attention sufficiently to this 
circumstance, that Dr. Clark has failed to notice many of those 
local accidents which sometimes operate very strongly in shaping 
the character of a particular climate. Thus we know from Dr. 
Paris,* that in a part of Cornwall where agues used to be very 





* See his very philosophical and correct Pharmacopeeia. 
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prevalent, the establishment of copper works has utterly abolished 
that species of disease. We know also that there is no part of 
the Continent—take even the most salubrious—which can boast 
of a lower rate of mortality than Manchester— Manchester, the 
crowded, the smoky, the unnaturally heated town. What is all 
this owing to but the enforcement of police regulations, by which 
cleanliness and due ventilation are secured to the inhabitants ? 
The same climate still exists in Lancashire as when the mortality 
of Manchester was absolutely appalling. Many facts of an ana- 
logous kind could be added, shewing that the healthiness of parti- 
cular places, is the result, to a great extent, gf causes which are not 
at all described by the word “climate.” Points such as these 
deserve the utmost consideration, because without them it will be 
quite impossible to lay down any general principles which will 
stand the test of narrow investigation. 

The question of the influence of climate being yet in its infancy, 
it would be great presumption in us, all unlearned as we are, to ex- 
press any decided opinion upon it: but the importance of placing 
iton a sure footing, however scanty that resting place may be for 
the present, requires that it should be tried by every means 
of scrutiny, and subjected to every species of rational objection. 
When Dr. Clark tells us that he is satisfied that change of climate 
isone of the most powerful remedies we have for the prevention 
and cure of a numerous train of diseases, perhaps he does not 
mean to say that the remedy is in the difference of climate alone. 
A change of residence by a person in sickness or health, seldom 
takes place without a change of habit. We find that women bear 
bad climates better than men, and the reason is that they more 
easily adapt their food to the climate they are in. Whata different 
race are the Hindoos, and the Malayans,—both having the same 
climate,—in point of physical and indeed moral health, because of 
the difference in the manner in which each supports existence. 
Climate, then, has not so much influence in maintaining health as 
food has. We may ascribe as much power as we please to change 
of climate, but he must be mistaken who does not attribute a very 
large proportion of the favourable results from a change of resi- 
dence, to either the total alteration of habits, to greater regularity 
of living, to a greater quantity of exercise, to the soothing in- 
flueuce of agreeable society, and the thousand newly acquired 
opportunities of regaining health, which are always to be found at 
the appointed places of migration. — 

We are not, however, disposed in any manner to deny that 
climate of itself—meaning thereby the general state of atmosphere, 
the freedom from exposure to peculiar winds, and, particularly, the 
temperature of the place—is calculated to have a very great effect 
on a certain class of invalids, If our own experience had not con- 
vinced us that such was the fact, the authority of Dr. Clark 
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would have been conclusive with us on the point. Time out of 
mind, patients have been transported from this country, to one 

or another of the continent for the benefit of their health ; to some, 
the journey has proved a successful experiment, whilst others, in 
all probability, have had even their limited days of existence 
shortened by it. These cases have afforded materials for laying 
down some rules, which, although in some measure crude and con- 
fined, may serve as the nucleus of a regular science. As far 
as these rules go, they seem to be deserving of the dee 
attention, inasmuch as they are, in several instances, totally opposed 
to popular opinions. Such, indeed, is the extent to which an 
erroneous theory on this subject has been carried, that, as Dr. 
Clark observes, on invalids, for want of discrimination in 
applying the proper climates to the diseases to which they are 
most suited, have gone abroad in search of that which they might 
have found almost at their own doors.’ As the information and 
advice given in this work by the learned author are of great con- 
=, perhaps we could not be doing a greater service to the 
public than by giving from it, in a compressed form, the character 
and adaptations of some of the various receptacles for invalids 
of which Dr. Clarke furnishes any account. To begin with 
England. 

The Sourn Coast, comprehending the tract of shore between | 
Hastings and Portland Isle, enjoys a temperature during the winter 
months of from one to two degrees above London. A greater quan- 
tity of rain falls on this coast than at London, and the proportion of 
difference is as 30 to 25. The climate generally may be described 
as soft, humid, and rather relaxing. Thecharacters of some of the 
more celebrated residences deserve to be spoken of. Hastings will 
be found generally favourable to invalids labouring under diseases of 
the chest, particularly young persons who require to be protected 
from north-east winds. Dr. Olark, from his own observation, is 
inclined to think this town unfavourable in nervous complaints, 
especially nervous head-achs connected with, or entirely dependent 
upon an irritated condition of the digestive orgaus, and also where 
a disposition to apoplexy or epilepsy has been manifested.* 
Brighton has an atinosphere dry, elastic, and bracing, the eastern 
part being more eligible, as having these qualities more perfectly 
than the part west of the Steyne. Nervous invalids, whom the 
Brighton air does not irritate, feel more vigour and energy there 
than almost at any other place. _The best time for a residence there 





*We are acquainted with a physician of eminence, who, though not able to 
live forty-eight hours in London, without experiencing the greatest suffering 
from determination of blood to the head, enjoyed uninterrupted health at 
Hastings for a considerable time. He resided too in one of the confined 
parts. 
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is in the autumn, and early part of winter ; but during the spri 
months, sensitive invalids and persons with delicate chests, shoul 
avoid Brighton. The Underclif’in the Isle of Wight, has so many 
advantages of position, as to be one of the warmest climates—if not 
the warmest—in this country. Dr. Clark very justly complains that 
its benefits are so little appreciated, as that there is not encourage- 
ment enough given to provide even a very limited supply of accom- 
modations to visitors. To patients labouring under pulmonary dis- 
ease, the Undercliff offers an eligible residence. Dr. Clark thinks 
that the summer months a be passed in other parts of the Isle, 
not so hot as the Undercliff,—such as Niton, Cowes, Sandown, 
Shanklin; but especially Ryde. The more delicate class of pa- 
tients are, however, recommended to return to Undercliff, in Sep- 
tember. As it is likely that this latter place will ultimately become 
the site of numerous houses ; it may be well to diffuse, as widely as 


possible, the just recommendation of Dr. Clark, as to their con- 
struction. 


‘ In erecting houses for the abode of invalids, care should be taken to 
make the rooms of a proper size and height, and one room, at least, should 
be very large. Small low rooms, are extremely difficult to keep at a uni- 
form temperature, and they are in every respect unsuitable for the residence 
of invalids, more especially pulmonary invalids, This circumstance should 
be attended to in the bed rooms as well as the sitting rooms.’—vol. i. p. 41. 

The Souta-WesTERN Coast extends from Portland island to 
Cornwall, and includes, of course, the far famed coast of Devon- 
shire. The winter temperature of this district is from three to four 
degrees higher than that of London, and of course, it is then even 
warmer than the south coast. The difference applies to the night 
temperature, which is a consideration of some consequence. Sal- 
combe, we suspect to be capable of better things than Dr. Clark 
seems to hope from it. It is decidedly the warmest spot in the whole 
district ; and though we have seen some tropical trees growing, not 
far from Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, and also, in one of the 
villages between Lyme and Sidmouth, (we think, Colyford), yet 
certainly, no where that we are acquainted with in England, do the 
lemon and orange trees shoot out with more apparent cordiality than 
at Salcombe. We do not think either, that the Doctor has done 
justice to that exquisite scenic vision, Torquay. It is protected 
on all sides by hills, which are cut into terraces, and on which are 
built, or, we should rather say, are building—ranges of uniform 
houses, neatly filled'up. One of the most magnificent scenes in 
nature is the widely extended bay in front of it, associated with 
glorious historical recollections,—an ocean, almost in itself, which is 
commanded from nearly every window in Torquay. The air is cer- 
tainly keen, but it has an almost parching dryness in it, which con- 
verts the mud of the street, after a shower of rain, into dust in a few 
hours. Much as has been said, and, we believe, sung of Dawlish, 
it seems to us to be an insignificant place as compared with other 
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parts of the Devonshire coast. It is infinitely too close and com- 
pact, and on much too small a scale to be chosen as an eligible 
residence. We do not know if Dr. Clark noticed the stream which 
traverses it from north to south. We know, at all events, that the 
fashionable side of the town is that most distant from this current, 
One thing, however, ought not to be omitted, when we speak of the 
comparative advantazes of places of residence on the Devon coast ; 
and that is the facilities which they afford for dangerous and perhaps 
fatal accidents. No one, who has had the opportunity of recently 
visiting this coast, but must have been struck with the extent of the 
inroads which the sea has made upon it. Within a very short 
distance from Dawlish, as we have reason to remember, the ocean 
has eaten its way to the very margin of the road. We should 
observe that this road is considerably,—perhaps some forty feet, 
above the level of the sea, and the waves having washed away the 
earthy strata with which they came in contact, the remaining por- 
tion up to the height of the road, deprived ofa foundation, fell b 

its own weight. This process of encroachment is going on wit 

sure, although dilatory progress; and even now, the traveller as he 
approaches Dawlish, at the moment when he imagines that he is 
advancing on a safe and firm road, has only to look over the slight 
hedge on his left, and lo! what a gulf is ready to swallow him 
beneath, These are facts which ought to be known, with the view, 
first, of giving a general warning, and also for the parpose of rousing 
in the proper quarter a determination to remove the danger. The 
south-western climate is likely to be beneficial in cases where the 
organs of breathing have been long affected, and where there is a 
dry cough, unattended with expectoration. But if the patient be 
languid and weak, and be affected with a cough of a different 
description to the other—that is to say, where the expectoration is 
copious, shewing the sources of this expectoration to be in a very 
relaxed state—then the south-western climate will certainly prove 
injurious to him. The same result seems likely to follow in all 
cases where there is a preternatural discharge of any description, 
arising from debility, and also in cases of indigestion connected 
with nervous disorders. But Dr. Clark confesses that he is 
in great difficulty as to the real character of the climate of Devon- 
shire, for he says that the observations which have been made 
are too few and desultory to justify any person in speaking con- 
fidently upon it. Exeter can boast of one of the most intelligent 
and public spirited bodies connected with literature and science in 
this country, we mean the proprietors of the institution in that city.* 





_* Asa proof of what we assert, we may mention that the Exeter institu- 
tion is far more extensively supplied with valuable publications than the 
institutions of a similar kind in London. All the parliamentary documents 


are regularly on its tables, as they issue. Surely the institutions of the 
metropolis ought not to be outdone in this way. | 
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From the exertions of that Kody, we expect that the amplest mate- 
rials for forming a digest of the characters of the different parts of 
the Devonshire climate will be provided. Dr. Clark observes, that 
a series of observations simultaneously made for a few years only, 
would be quite sufficient for the purpose. 

West or Enetanp. The most remarkable place, not merely 
in Cornwall, but in the whole country, in respect St tonhibeatite, ap- 
pears to be Penzance. In winter it is five degrees and a half warmer 
than London, and in summer it is two degrees colder: in spring it is 
of the same temperature as our rye ams and in autumn is a little 
warmer. From this remarkable equality of temperature, Penzance 
deserves considerable attention. It has also another peculiarity of 
some consequence, namely, that it is in the night that this superi- 
ority of temperature occurs,—a circumstance that distinguishes it 
from most warm places on the continent. Thus Rome at two o’clock 
in the day is seven degrees warmer than Penzance; but at seven 
o’clock in the morning Penzance is as warm as Rome. Still how- 
ever, this spot, so favoured, has its countervailing disadvantages, for 
there falls in Penzance nearly twice as much rain as in London, to 
say nothing of the humidity which the warm west winds bring with 
them, and which humidity, as Dr. Forbes remarks, though injuri- 
ously felt by the animal world, is not detected by, or to use the far 
more expressive word of the French, is not accused to the rain gauge. 
Penzance is likewise liable to frequent and violent storms, and those 
who best know that place, and the district adjacent, concur in no- 
ticing the singular combination which it presents—great variability, 
as to winds and rain, and quite as great a constancy of temperature. 
Hence Penzance and its neighbourhood are not beneficial in con- 
sumption, when that complaint has fairly set in ; but where there is 
only a tendency to it, and great debility exists, and also where there 
is ateasing dry cough, this climate will be found of use. We should 
imagine, indeed, that in any kind of disease where humidity is not 
contra-indicated, this part of Cornwall, as a permanent residence, 
would be beneficial. Both Cheltenham and Bath are a little warmer 
in winter than London, but in point of equality of temperature, they 
have no great advantage over the metropolis. Bristol and Clifton, 
on account of the great protection which they enjoy from cold and 
humid winds, are regarded by Dr. Clark as at once the mildest and 
driest climate in the west of England, and therefore the most suit- 
able residence for invalids in winter. Young persons of scrofulous 
constitutions are advised to prefer Malvern in summer, or some parts 
of the Welch mountains, in case the sea air or bathing is advisable 
for them. 

It will be seen that those places in England which have been re- 
commended to invalids, as promising relief from certain disorders, 
are selected in consequence of their superior temperature to the rest 
of England generally; and as temperature is only relative, it will 
consequently always be a matter of inquiry with the physician, from 
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what part of the country the patient comes. Thus a person ac- 
customed to the climate of the south of Scotland, will, other cir- 
cumstances being equal, experience as much benefit from a resi- 
dence in the south of England, as an inhabitant of the latter will, 
if he transports himself to the south of Europe,—the increase of 
temperature being to the same amount in each case. Dr. Clark 
will, no doubt, endeavour to find out what has been the effect of the 
climate of the south of Europe on Scotch invalids, for by his theory 
it ought to be infinitely more marked on such travellers, than upon 
those who go from England in general. _ " 

We have thought it necessary to enter into the above details re- 
specting our own country, inasmuch as the salubrious powers which, 
in a considerable portion of its marine districts, it possesses, are 
either not known, or what is worse, are misunderstood. We own 
we expected from Dr. Clark, before quitting the English tereihorm 
that he would have atforded some explanation of the complete 
negative character which the eastern coast of Sata seems ever to 
have maintained with respect to health, The difference in this par- 
ticular between the two opposite shores of this country, we believe 
to be only an example of a law which we find of universal applica- 
tion, namely, that all western coasts, continental, as well as island, 
are more favourable to the support of organic life, than those on the 
eastern side. The oak, the vine, avd other plants which require 
mildness of climate, will be found thriving at a much greater dis. 
tance from the equator on western shores than on the opposite side. 
This fact, we have no doubt, will ultimately lead to the establish- 
mentof a principle connected with the influence of climate or health.* 

FRANCE is the next country to which the author draws our 
attention ; the southern part being long esteemed amongst us as 
a suitable residence for invalids, and very often resorted to, Dr. 
Clark, we fear too truly, says, with a want of discrimination that 
has made the practice fruitful of injury. The south of that king- 
dom is the only portion of it which has obtzined, or which deserves 
this species of reputation; and Dr. Clark attributes to this division 
two perfectly distinct climates, the distinctive qualities of each of 
whic oe poe to be cautiously remembered by the physician. The 
west, and south-west of France, constitute one integral climate. 
They include the tract of country from Brittany to Bayonne. The 
wh will show the principal towns in the intermediate space to be 
L’Orient, Nantes, La Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Montauban, Pau, and 
Toulouse. This climate resembles that of Devonshire ; it is soft, 
humid, and relaxing, and agrees very well with, and will be found 
serviceable to invalids who labour under that dry teasing sort of 
cough of long standing, which we have already mentioned. The 
fact that but few cases of consumption, among the natives, are. 





Te 


* See avery interesting, and far too brief lecture on the Geography of 
Plants, delivered by Mr. John Barton, at Chichester. 
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found in this part of France, is strong evidence of the sanative 

wer of the climate in that disorder; and we are quite sure that 
if Dr. Clark will turn his attention, more sedulously than he has 
done, to the undoubted connection that subsists between the 
general condition of the inhabitants of any place and its climate, 
he will he able to shorten very considerably the labours of in- 
vestigation. In Jersey and Guernsey, for instance, screfula is 
very prevalent; hereditary communication has, no doubt, great 
influence in keeping up disorders in particular localities, still it is 
impossible that scrofula could have been so long triumphant in 
those islands, unless climate contributed its malignant aid to pro- 
long the reign of that distemper. Of the South-East of France, 
which possesses a different climate from the South-West, Dr. 
Clark gives the following character : 


‘ The general character of the climate of the south-east of France, there- 
fore, is dry, hot, harsh, and irritating. Absolutely warmer than our own 
island, and the south-western parts of France, its temperature is distri- 
buted through the year and through the day with great irregularity. It has 
a much wider range of temperature than our own climate ; this being, when 
compared to that of England, as three to one for the year, and as two to 
one for the day. Sometimes the winter is very rigorous. In 1709, the 
ports of Marseilles and Toulon were frozen over; and, indeed, in ordinary 
years, the orange trees are occasionally killed by the cold in the most shel- 
tered parts of Provence. The temperature, no doubt, remains more steady 
from day to day, than our own; but its changes, though less frequent, are 
more sudden and extensive. 

‘This tract of country is subject also to keen, cold, northerly winds, 
especially the mistral, which prevails during the winter and spring, and is 
most injurious to pulmonary diseases. 

‘ Although decidedly improper for consumptive patients, and for those 
labouring under irritation of the mucous membranes of the digestive or 
pulmonary organs, more especially irritation of the stomach, larynx, or tra- 
chea, this climate may prove useful to invalids of a different class. On 
persons of a torpid, or relaxed habit of body, and of a gloomy, desponding 
cast of mind, with whom a moist relaxing atmosphere disagrees, the keen, 
bracing, dry air of Provence, and its brilliant skies, will often produce a be- 
neficial effect. In some cases of chronic, intermittent fevers, also, it proves 
very favourable, 

‘The distinctive characters of the climate we have been considering, 
prevail more or less in the different places resorted to by invalids, but none 
can be considered as exempt from them. The following is the order in 
which they ought to be preferred : Hyéres, Toulon, Marseilles, Montpelier, 
Aix, Nismes, Avignon. The remarks which I have to make on these places 
individually, are derived partly from native practitioners, and partly from 
my own observation ; eh it will be found, I think, that the particular facts 
very much confirm the general character given of the whole south-east of 
France, from Montpelier to Nice.’—pp. 108—1 10. 


Nice is a residence to which invalids have been fondly directed 
to turn their attention. We looked with great interest to the con- 
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clusions which Dr. Clark had arrived at concerning its climate, 
Little benefit, he candidly says, is to be expected from it in con- 
sumption ; and sending patients to Nice, labouring under confirmed 
consumption, is, according to every authority, a step that will do 
more injury than good to the patient. Of Nice, our learned author 
observes : 

‘In all cases where there is a great relaxation and torpor of the consti- 
tution, the climate of Nice is extremely useful. Io young females labour- 
ing under such a state of system, connected with irregularities of the 
uterine functions, either when these have not been established at the usual 
pericd, or when they have afterwards been suppressed, marked benefit 
may generally be expected. In indicating the class of cases alluded to, 
as likely to derive advantage from the climate of Nice, 1 would designate 
them to the practical physician as those that are usually relieved by 
chal ybeates. 

‘In a numerous class of patients, whose constitutions have been injured 
by a long residence in tropical countries, by mercury, &c., and in which a 
dry and rather exciting climate is indicated, Nice will prove favourable, 
Some cases of chronic paralysis, not connected with cerebral disease, 
have also been found to derive considerable benefit from a residence at 
this place. 

‘In stating its general influence on the animal economy, I would say— 
that the climate of Nice is warm, exhilirating, and exciting, but upon the 
whole, irritating,--at least to highly sensitive constitutions. It is ex- 
tremely favourable to the productions of the vegetable kingdom, some of 
which flourish here in a degree of luxuriance that is scarcely to be 
equalled in the other parts of the south of Europe.’—pp. 126, 127. 

With respect to Iraty, Dr. Clark observes, that his informa- 
tion is limited to that tract which is situated between the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the southern base of the Appe- 
nines. The general character of the climate of this district is that 
of greater warmth, and much less humidity, than any of those 
places which we have hitherto considered. Genoa is decidedly an 
improper residence for persons labouring under pulmonary affec- 
tions, or indeed invalids that are at all delicate and sensitive ; it 
will be much more suitable to phlegmatic habits, and to cases of 
long standing gout. From Florence, likewise, notwithstanding the 
beauty of its scenery, the learned Doctor would exclude the deli- 
cate and consumptive patient. Indeed, for any description of 
invalid, Florence is by no means an eligible resort, for, according 
to the experienced writer, Dr. Down, the inhabitants are subject 
to complaints of the chest, the winter being extremely severe aad 
wet, and the spring very changeable. With children it least of all 
agrees, as internal worms and dysentery commonly prevail there. 
Pisa offers a residence of nearly an opposite character from that of 
Florence, it being the principal, and perhaps the best place of so- 
journ for delicate invalids. One fact relating to Pisa is very 
important. During thirty-two years that the celebrated Vacca 
had been operating for calculous diseases, on patients from all parts 
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of Italy, not one case of the disorder in an inhabitant of Pisa came 
across him. Naples is stated, for many reasons, to be unfit for 
consumptive patients, and can be expected to benefit that class of 

rsons alone who suffer from general weakness and disturbance 
of constitution. 

From a comparison of temperature, and other circumstances, 
the city of Rome is regarded by our author as possessing, with 
reference to its physical qualities, the best climate in Italy. Its 

reat peculiarity is the serenity of its atmosphere, which is very 
seldom disturbed by high winds. But there are diseases peculiar 
to the place which deserve much consideration. The malaria is an 
endemic which prevails there at certain seasons of the year, but it 
is not, as generally supposed, on the increase. The Romans like- 
wise, particularly the ladies, often contract an extreme morbid 
sensibility of the nervous system, which makes them incapable of 
even enduring what most other persons consider the delightful per- 
fume of flowers. Dr. Clark was surprised to find so many of the 
chronic disorders of the inhabitants of Rome have their origin in 
violent mental emotions. Notwithstanding these, and other objec- 
tions, Dr. Clark thinks that the early stages of consumption may 
be checked by a residence at Rome, but for disorders of the tubes 


which communicate with the lungs, it is highly beneficial. So is 
it also serviceable in chronic rheumatism ; but pone. or melan- 


choly patients, or those disposed to apoplexy, should avoid Rome. 

But it would be prolonging this article beyond all reasonable 
bounds, to follow our author through the merits of the various 
other places which fall under his enlightened and judicious obser- 
vation. It would be, however, confirming still more strikingly the 
imperfect character of the sketch that we have given of this work, 
if we abstained from quoting the following reflections, which, from 
their justness and practical application, 8 ge to be nee er and 
delivered into the hands of every invalid about to depart from 
England, as the commission, by which, if he is to succeed in the 
object of hisexpedition, he must strictly abide. 


‘Too much is generally expected from the simple change of climate. 
From the moment the invalid has decided upon making such a change, 
his hopes are often solely fixed upon it; while other circumstances, not 
less conducive or necessary to his recovery, are considered of secondary 
Importance, and are sometimes totally neglected. Nor is the fault always 
confined to the patient; his medical adviser frequently falls into the same 
error; and it is not difficult to account for this. The cases hitherto sent 
abroad have been, for the most part, consumptive or chronic diseases, of 
long standing, in which the ordinary resources of our art have usually 
been exerted in vain, before such a measure is recommended. ‘Therefore, 
when change of climate is determined upon, the physician, as well as the 
patient, is disposed to look upon it as the sole remedy. The former, 
generally advises all medicines to be laid aside, except such as are requi- 
site to keep the bowels regular; and with this counsel he consigns the 
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patient to his fate; encouraging him to place his confidence in change of 
air, of scene, &c., and in these alone. 

‘ Such, generally speaking, has been the sum of the medical advice with 
which I have found most invalids sent abroad. And as I have witnessed, 
on a pretty extensive scale, the injury arising from this kind of over-con. 
fidence in the unaided effects of climate, and the consequent neglect of 
other things of no less importance, I particularly request the attention of 
invalids, (and I hope I may be allowed to add, of physicians,) to the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

‘In the first place, I would strongly advise every person who goes 
abroad for the recovery of his health, whatever may be his disease, or to 
whatever climate he may go, to consider the change as merely placing 
him in a situation the most favourable for the removal of his disease; and 
to bear constantly in mind that the beneficial influence of travelling, of 
sailing, and of climate, requires to be aided by such a regimen and mode 
of living, and by such remedial measures, as would have been requisite in 
his case, had he remained in his own country. All the circumstances re- 
quiring attention from the invalid at home, require to be equally attended 
to when he is abroad. The necessity for such attention may differ some- 
what in degree, but that is all. The same care as to regimen, exercise, 
&c., that would have been necessary at home will be equally so abroad, 
If in some things greater latitude may be permitted, others will demand 
even a more rigid attention. It is, in truth, only by a due regard to all 
these circumstances, that the powers of the constitution can be enabled to 
remove, or even materially alleviate, a disease of long standing, in the best 
possible climate.’—pp. 244, 245. 


In the second part of this work, Dr. Clark classifies those 
patients whose disorders are susceptible of benefit, from change of 
climate ; and for the use of each division he offers such advice, as 
to choice of residence, mode of life, season of travelling, &c. as 
will place them under circumstances the most advantageous for 
receiving that relief of which they are in pursuit. 

The science, if it may be so called, of the influence of climate, is | 
yet in its infancy. Dr. Clark has laid a foundation for the con- 
struction of it with the most durable materials. All he wants is 
— and well directed co-operation, and if his excellent example 

oes not stimulate competent persons to assist him by their 


observations, we shall despair of ever seeing the good work 
accomplished. 





Arr. VI.—Julio Romano, or the Force of the Passions, an Epic Drama,= 
in Siz Books. By Charles Bucke, author of the “Beauties, Harmonies, 


—_—e of Nature.” 8vo. pp. 195. London : Whittaker & Co. 
30. 


AN Kpic Drama ! This is something new at all events. Epic poetry 
is essentially dramatic. In truth, the Iliad is a tragedy in twenty: 
four acts. Paradise Tost is perhaps more strictly epic than the 
Iliad, although it partakes abundantly of the dramatic charactet 
If this be so, we see no good reason why the reciprocity system 
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should not be introduced into our literature, as well as into our 
commerce, or why an epic drama should not have charms for the 
mind, similar to those which the dramatic epic is allowed to 
possess. Whether such a composition be likely to succeed upon 
the stage, is another question. Genius is omnipotent. We have 
no desire to place limits around it, beyond which it should not 
be allowed to pass. The canons of criticism become a dead letter 
whenever the mind has power to soar above them. Nor is it at 
all a necessary part of the qualities even of a good tragedy, that 
it should be capable of successful representation, Witness the 
touching performances of Euripides, which in the closet transport 
us into the heaven of poetry, and make our very limbs tremble 
with emotion. We have no doubt that on our stage they would 
be laughed at. Such too would be the fate of most of the plays 
of Sophocles. The addition of the epithet ‘‘ Epic” to the title of 
the work before us, would, however, seem to indicate thatt he author 
intended it for the study, and not for the stage. He presents it as 
a poem on the passions, to be read in retirement, to be reflected 
upon, to be examined again and again, until the train of his own 
feelings is completely taken up, and the whole world of fancy in 
which he has been expatiating is disclosed to our view. We do 
not comprehend wherefore a work of this description should not 
be favourably received, and, if well executed, crowned with 
a new wreath of fame. 

There is some difference however, between reading an epic 
drama, and a dramatic epic. Both interest us by a variety of 
striking incidents tending to one grand purpose; but, in the latter, 
the narrative and descriptive come to the poet’s aid, and when his 
heroes do not speak for themselves, he can speak for them, and 
place before us every secret. movement of their souls. In reading 
the former however, we must assist the poet ourselves, in all that 
relates to the descriptive. We must paint in imagination, the 
scenery which he requires. We must furnish him with forests 
and plains, with azure skies and bright moons and sparkling 
stars, and fancy even the sound of mystic voices around us. We 
are impatient for his narrative, and his heroes must do every thing 
for themselves. If this be not the case, his work becomes a 
dramatic poem, and not an epic drama. 

Some portion of the work before us, and that by no means the 
best portion, we remember to have read before in the author’s 
unfortunate tragedy of the ‘‘Italians.” He says that he has 
taken some of the marble of the abandoned edifice to construct 
a new temple. We wish that he had chosen materials altogether 
fresh and unworn for his purpose. The taint of the ill success 
which attended his first work, will, we fear, extend itself to the 
present one, in consequence of the identity which exists between 
some of the characters in both. Especially we regret the intro- 


duction of the Improvisatore. It is altogether a conceited and 
F2 
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uerile invention. His verses are unmeaning and unpoetical; 
is presence never assists, and often interrupts the progress of the 
action, and it is in every respect superfluous. He reminds us of a 
spoiled child,—a wayward pet,—whose favourite declamations must 
he heard whenever he chooses to inflict them on the guests of his 
fond father. Had this excrescence been cut off, and other faults 
which we shall point out been removed, we should have spoken 
highly in favour of this composition. Even as it stands, it 1s en- 
titled to considerable applause. There are many passages in it 
which are more capable of touching the soul, and kindling the 
imagination, than any thing wearing the garb of poetry which has 
seen the light since the appearance of Childe Harold. The diction 
is generally terse and well considered, the metaphors chaste and 
appropriate; and though a high degree of excitement reigns 
throughout the piece, and frequently burns with the fervour of 
passion, yet, with the exceptions which we shall notice, there are 
not many phrases, even when emotion is at its culminating point, 
that offend the judgment by unfitness or en , 
The evil genius of the composition is Schidoni, a Neapolitan 
nobleman, who has found a suitable auxiliary in Velutri, in the exe- 
cution of his designs of vengeance against a person of his own rank, 
named Fontano. Fontano had refused the hand of his daughter 
Lavinia to Schidoni,—hence the discord between both their houses, 
At the period when the action commences, Romano, a Venetian 
nobleman, is supposed to be at the head of a conspiracy for remov- 
ing the reigning dynasty of Naples, and is in league with Lorenzo, 
a captain of the king’s guard, to whom Lavinia had been plighted. 
Under these circumstances, Schidoni easily succeeds in involving 
her father in the guilt of the conspirators, and in having him im- 
risoned. But his vengeance does not stop here. Romano had 
een condemned to death for murdering his own wife, in conse- 
quence of her preference for Schidoni. The hatred between these 
two personages is therefore of no ordinary bitterness, and, to satiate it, 
Schidoni had already stolen away Romano’s daughter, and sent her 
to a place of pocteoe:' vary A similar act of abduction he had per- 
formed with respect to Lavinia, not so much through love for the 
daughter, as through hatred for the father,—his intention being to 
dishonour her, in order that he might disgrace her family. His 
diabolical designs go still deeper. Fontano being now in his me 
he conceives the horrid thought of having diamond dust (which is 
said to have the power of destroying the sight) thrown in his eyes 
by Velutri, who is then to lead him toa precipice, where he may 
destroy himself without involving Schidoni in a charge of murder. 
He thus commits his purpose to his minion. 


*‘Schid. Marry the devil! But why trifle thus? 
Be at the prison when the moon rides high. 
That is, at midnight. Take that poisonous dust, 
Throw it, all sudden, in his eyes; and he 
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Will see the sun, the moon, the stars, no more. 
Never! no, never! When the deed is done, 

(I shall reward thee with a thousand ducats) 

Lead him, I charge thee, to a precipice. 

Nay, why d’ye start ?—I say, a precipice ! 

There let him toil and totter as he may ; 

And where he plants his pestilential foot, 

May the grass wither and the earth grow poison. 

All deaf to sighs—be blind as rocks to tears. 

Spurn all the eloquence of convulsive hands, 
Low-bending knees, and wild, impang’d, entreaty. 
Leave him,—’tis meet—unto the care of him, 

Who watches ever, as good canons say, 

The wise man’s fortunes. Let him see what fate 

This power, benignant, has reserv’d for him. 

Till, grasping air, all breathless he shall stand, 

On the cragg’d margin of a yawning gulf; 

Where, hopeless, helpless, desolate, the blast 

Shall hurl him, headlong, down th’ o’er-hanging steep, 
And whelm his grey hairs in the thundering deep.’—pp. 10, 11, 


In the mean time we are introduced to Romano, whose abode is 
in acave of the Appenines, mourning the loss of his daughter, and 
vowing vengeance against the king of Naples, the protector of 
Schidoni, who is his prime minister. 

‘ Nine years, nine anxious, agonizing, years 

Have crept their circuits, since I first took refuge 
In the deep bosom of this Appenine. 

And here,—till now some few short nights,—alone, 
Palsied and dumb with anguish, I have watch’d 
The changeful moon, and stars unnumber’d, roll 
Their silent courses through the firmament. 

Here, too, amid these awful piles, which seem 
Disjointed fragments of some ruin’d world, 

I’ve heard, all breathless, intonations loud 

Echo, and then re-echo; while the lightning 
Flash’d in wild glory through the dark serene 

Of heaven’s imperial concave. As I gazed 
Space, time, motion, death, the past, the future, 
All have been melted to one awful chaos, 

In my mind’s kingdom. Many a silent prayer, 
Heart-struck, I’ve breathed; and many a secret vow, 
Ere life should fade in emptiness away, 

To lay yon hated palaces in ruins, 

Long did I vow in vanity. At length, 

Venice and Mantua promise me revenge ; 

And Naples shudders at the oath, I’ve taken.’—pp. 12, 13. 


His a ig are Fracastro, Lepardo, and others, who, in the 
intervals of his hostile combinations, endeavour to amuse his mind 
with falconry. Can it be denied that the following lines are ani- 
mated by genuine poetic feeling ? 
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‘ Fra. Now then, until these messengers returr, 
Let us all brace our sinews for the chase. 
I love the forest, where the chamois sips 
The morning dew-drops off the mountain moss. 
I love the precipice, whence the ibex throws 
His hairy form from ridge to hanging steep, 
And yet falls harmless on his horns below. 
I love the peak, where ancient eagles sit, 
Measuring in silence, with undazzled eye, 
The shapeless spots that speck meridian suns : 
While at their feet their wild, impatient, young 
Make the rocks echo with their cries and clamours. 
‘ Romano. Such was the picture each returning spring 
On the lone peaks, that screen’d my father’s castle 
From the gigantic fury of the storms, 
That rule sublime the Adriatic waste. 
Sweet were the days and honours of my youth! 
Glens, forests, cliffs, high mountains, and the ocean, 
Then had their graces and sublimities. 
Now, e’en the magic of the rising sun, 
—Sublimest image of eternal glory !— 
Colours yon clouds with golden tints in vain. 
But come—we'll give all sorrow to the winds. 
Rocks, cliffs, and glens, shall answer to our shouts ; 
Till Hesper, glittering in the vault of heaven, 
Shall give rich promise for the morrow’s dawn.’—pp. 18, 19. 


Velutri after blinding Fontano by the process already mentioned, 
leads him toward a precipice; but his heart fails him on the way, 
and he hands over his charge to a youthful Improvisatore, or rather 
Improvisatrice, named Floranthe, dressed in the garments of a boy, 
whom he meets by chance. Floranthe, of course, does all she can 
to serve the old nobleman ; she sings to him, talks in verse and prose 
a great deal of nonsensical sentiment, and leads him toward the 
camp of Romano, whither he wishes to be directed. The chieftain 
having returned from the chase, and the excitement of the sport | 
having subsided, falls into a train of indignant reflections upon the 
condition in which he is placed. The lines in which his burning 
thoughts are poured forth, furnish a fine example of poetic energy. 


‘ Rom. Yon glorious firmament—behold! It spreads 
In one vast arch of azure; mild, transparent, 
Pure, and magnificent :—an emblem sacred 
Of man’s first virtue—gratitude! Though now 
All steel, all granite to my foes; yet once 
All heart I was, all life, all soul. To friends 
Plastic ; to enemies—I knew none. 

Now ’tis far different. 1 am charged with murder, 
Not of an enemy, a deadly enemy ; 

But,—'tis beyond all human language !—of 

My wife, all beautiful ! my hope; the sum 

Of life and excellence ; my paradise. 
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As a fond mother draws her mantle round 
Her sleeping infant ; clasps him to her breast ; 
And hangs, delighted, o'er his smiling lips : 
So o’er the lineaments of her, now laid 
In death's dark cell, Imagination hangs 
Entranced, enamoured,—nay, enraptured! Yet 
In some men’s wild, horrific, estimation, 
I am more savage than the pest, that dro 
Hard, putrid, tears, amid the reeds of Nile; 
More harsh, more cruel, than Caucasian bear, 
Riphean tiger, or fork’d Libyan serpent. 
Say—stand I thus? Or like some hoary peak, 
Which peers, gigantic, mid dark rolling clouds, 
Surcharged with thunder and the electric fluid, 
O’er the vast solitudes of th’ antarctic zone, 
Careless, and reckless, of the piercing shrieks, 
Which o’er the bosom of the boisterous main 
Waft many a league ; and tell to distant lands 
The awful agony of some ruin’d crew, 
Whelm’d in wild eddies down the angry deep ? 
Am I all this? Am I shrewd, cunning, heartless ? 
Am I regardless of another’s woe ? 
Can I look friendship, smile, and yet—betray ? 
Can I, with manna, mix some deadly poison, 
Which shall consume the vitals of the mind, 
And thrust a deeper agony in the soul, 
Than e’er was thrust on human heart before ? 
If I can meditate, and act, all this ; 
Then am I guilty of my wife’s foul murder. 
Have I, in fact, the lineaments of man ? 
I have? ’tis well! Yon battlements are those 
Of that soft, cruel, and Juxurious wanton, 
Naples the curst. 
Yes—though an outcast, a condemn’d, scorn’d, outcast,— 
1 will reduce her palaces, her walls, 
Her towers, her arsenals, and all 
Those sea-girt ships, that crowd her azure bay, 
To dust so small, that e’en a summer’s breeze 
May waft them o’er Vesuvius. Fracastro, 

[ Taking him aside. 
In this vile frame dwell two contrasted spirits. 
One, like the palm-tree, which defies the storm ; 
The other, trembling, like the feather’d reed, 
Which bends obsequious to each passing touch. 
This woos the skies; that clings to parent earth ; 
And each rules absolute, when the other sleeps. 
I have a silent, unexampled sorrow 
Gnawing this bosom like a vulture. Shall 
I yield, or conquer? I've a strange temptation. 
Say, say; which shall I? Thrust this dagger deep 
Into my heart, and end my woes at once; 
Or live a monument for the world’s loud laugh ? 
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‘ Fra. The laugh of worldlings and the scoff of fools 
Are far beyond a wise man’s notice. Live ! 
Live here; live here ;—that thou may’st live"hereafter. 
‘ Rom. (aside.) 1 was a fool to ask him such a question. 
Has he been wrongfully accused? Has he 
Lost, ever lost, a wife, on whom he doted ? 
Has he e’er felt the agony of having 
A fair, mild, innocent, and blooming daughter, 
Torn from his arms, and never heard of after ? 
How, then, can he appreciate the pangs 
Of one so paralyzed ?’—pp. 43-46. 


Though Fracastro is but a minor character in the piece, yet we 
wish that he, as well as Floranthe, had not appeared in it. He is 
by profession, a poet. He seems to have been introduced only for 
the purpose of uttering rhapsodies, which would have been too fine 
for the Improvisatrice. Among his effusions, is the following simile, 


which, though in itself by no means destitute of fancy or beauty, be- 
comes disagreeable merely because it is misplaced. It almost im- 
mediately follows the burst of anger and menace, which we have 
just heard from Romano, and has no sort of application to anything 
that he has been saying. It is brought forth simply as a gratuitous 
urnament. Fracastro loquitur. 


‘ Fra. No, no ;—no, no! 
Why, sir,.a poet is all haggard, wan. 
Yet I would be a poet, if I could. 
Now, if I am a poet, | can turn 
Each rough and unhewn stone into a gem; 
And see a likeness where the world sees none. 
Now, let me try. A subject? Stop :—I see one. 
Yon stream reminds me of man’s varied course, 
From childhood, youth, and manhood, to old age. 
At first, a fountain in earth’s mossy lap: 
A streamlet next, through wild Arcadian scenes, 
Winding, through flowers, its fascinating way. 
Now through vast plains, and continents of shade, 
It rolls in many a wild and broken wave ; 
And next through empires, choked with érifting sand. 
Lo! on a sudden, cliffs and mountains rise, 
Belted with storms, Insinuating winds 
The flood mature. The stubborn rocks give way. 
Down the hoar precipice, unterrified, 
The wild waves rush ; the woods, remote, resound ; 
And mountains echo back the deafening roar. 
Escaped the agitated whirlpool’s reign, 
Beneath deep shades, where bees secrete their wealth, 
And mild dove-turtles build their hallow’d nests, 
It issues wide ; and rolling calmly down 
The Earth’s vast surface, weds, in one proud flood, 
Th’ attracting majesty of the boundless main’.—pp. 47, 48. 
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The author, for the sake, we suppose, of contrast,—a pu in 
itself not blameable as a matter of taste, provided it be skilfully 
accomplished,—exhibits on the scene a fisherman and his wife, 
under whose care he places Schidoni, wounded and almost breath- 
ing his last, in consequence of a rencontre which that villain had 
with his rival Lorenzo. We do not know in what dialect these poor 
people speak our mother English, It has, however, in it neither 
wit nor nature, and is quite unsuitable to our epic drama. Schidoni 
recovers his health under their roof; but in the mean time Lavinia, 
who had been liberated from her prison by Lorenzo, finds her way, 
attended by her lover, to the camp of Romano. But before he 
meets her hapless father, Fontano, and before Floranthe, who is no 
other than Romano’s daughter in disguise, is discovered, we must 
once more behold the chieftain in his moody and indignant temper. 
The whole scene is unquestionably a noble piece of writing. 
Romano and his companions are resting in a forest of the Appe- 
nines, on their march to Naples. Fracastro had in vain attempted 
to beguile him from his grief with music. 


* Rom. Music could once entrance my soul; but now, 
Feeling no music in my heart, mine ear, 

Tuneless and dull, denies its wonted office. 

That air, once heard with joy unspeakable, 

I hear as one, who listens to the sound 

Of some dull curfew, that, in distant land, 
Benumbs the night, and stuns the owl to silence. 

* Fra. (aside) I'll play no more. The hour returns again ; 
And all his soul relapses into sadness. 

Rom. Hush’d are the waters of Ethiopia ; hush’d 
The suffocating solitudes of Senegal ; 

Awfully hush’d the vast precincts of Nile. 

But if the Hyads o’er the wilderness 

Breathe on the midnight and distil soft showers ; 
The condor, pelican, and ostrich, sip 

The drops aerial, and the Jeopard laps. 

‘ Fra. (aside.) Awful it is to see him trace i’ the sand, 
Such forms and shapes. Alas! his soul’s disorder’d. 
Would I'd been born so much the mind's physician, 
That, when in Greece, I had the skill to cull, 

From off the mountains of the Cyclades, 

That sacred plant, Nepenthe, which has power 
To calm the tumults of a wounded spirit ! 

That med’cine now had lull’d his soul to peace. 

‘ Rom. What late seem’d wrinkled with old age is now 
Verdant and rife; and every paim-tree bends 
With liquid crystal and depending gems. 

So in the midnight of my grief, my soul 

Wakes from its sterile palsy; when Francesca, 
Rising serene in beauty to my thought, 

Hallows the past, disarms th’ horrific present, 
Clothes hope in smiles, and whispers to my heart, 
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That justice, sternly virtuous, never dies, 
Though oft her slumbers wear the mask of death. 
‘ Fra. (rising.) Why, then, build sepulchres and mausoleums, 
In which to bury all thy hopes? ‘Tis folly. 
‘ Rom. (aside.) What have I lived for? 
* Fra, As I breathe,—no insult ! 
* Rom. What have | lived for! To be mock’d? contemn’d ” 
Nay, now, I’ll answer this astounding question, 
And when I have, do thou proclaim full loud, 
If it is folly to receive a wrong, 
And then complain, that justice is a sluggard. 
Hither; come hither. (Aside.) I'll rehearse my story. 


Enter Officers. 
Form ye in semicircle space, and listen. 
My native town is Venice :—but my father, 
Charm’d with the air of Naples, sojourn’d there, 
With me, and others of our house, three months 
In every year. Our ruin ;—I anticipate ! 
The king, -- King Ferdinand —gave a splendid banquet. 
There I first saw,—lI see her still !—Francesca ; 
Sitting, in regal splendour, by the side 
Of her famed uncle, Ferdinand. She seem’d 
Like one from heaven ; delighting every eye. 
Rich gems adorn’d her; but no gems could equal 
The liquid lustre of those dark-blue eyes, 
Which beam’d like Venus in the vernal heaven. 
Such charms! Excuse me ;—though these locks are grey, 
‘Tis not with age.—They open’d like the rose 
Through the green fringes of its mossy woof ; 
Rising mid petals, that in valley hang 
Their pensive heads ; and from their snowy cells 
Throw a rich fragrance o’er the evening air. 

‘ Fra. (to Leparvo.) Bleach’d are his locks; cerulean all his soul! 
* Rom. I loved her not as those do, who are lapt 

In luxury, vanity, and indolence ; 
But as aman, who knows what sterling good 
Springs ever verdant in a heart, where love 
Rises and sets in purity and peace. 
I saw and sigh’d in silent admiration, 
Full many a day; and days with love, are ages. 
This all men know, who know the force of love. 
At length, one evening, I beheld her, sitting 
In the king’s bower, all silent and alone. 
Trembling I stopt :—I knew not what to do! 
I stopt ! when on the pinions of the air, 
Such streams of melody entranced my soul, 
I could have listen’d till the doom of day : 
Had I not heard, “ my Julio, Julio, Julio!” 
Drop from her lips ;—half-smother'd with a sigh. 
I stood awhile in breathless rapture : then 
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Stole to the bower, surprised her in her love, 
Knelt at her feet, and begg’d an wer on 
‘ Fra, Stand on this side, Lepatdo. Thou’rt too eager. 
‘ Lep. All are too eager: I correct myself. 
‘ Fra. Stand all apart; nor crowd around him thus. 
‘ Rom. -Frowning she answer'd; would have fled, but I, 
Arm'd with high rank, and heir to large possessions, 
Press’d my lorn suit so earnestly, that she 
Listen’d ; then smiled ; then gave me leave to woo; 
Should the good king approve the generous choice. 
‘ Lep. The king consented, I am certain. 
‘ Fra. Hush! 
‘ Rom. 1 sought the monarch. “* A Venetian Noble, 
“« Sprung from the noblest family in Rome, 
‘* Claims rank with princes ;” said the king. I woo’d; 
The maid consented; and we married. 
‘ Fra. Heaven— 
Heaven—what a height for mortal man to fall from ! 
‘ Rom. I've stol'n an arrow,—a deep,—piercing arrow— 
From the wide quiver of revenge, depend on, 
Six momentary years pass’d over us. 
I should have told ye, that Schidoni, too, 
Long had the captivating maiden loved. 
She hated ;—nay, she loathed him. Ata banquet, 
To which we bade king Ferdinand’s royal court, 
And to which he,—the viper! as king’s chamberlain, 
Was by constraint, invited :—I deserved 
A thousand deaths for such an invitation ! 
The banquet over, all retired to slumber. 
Would it had lasted, till the death of time ! 
But sleep had scarcely visited these lids, 
When,—su-ch an agonizing shriek ! On waking, 
What was the scene my frenzied eyes beheld ? 
Francesca 
Oh the good gods !—am I alive to tell it! 
Francesca, bleeding at my side; struck dead 
With mine own dagger,—quivering in her side ! 
Peace,—peace; be silent: utter not one word. 
[Draws a circle round him with his sword. 
Now, may I never from this circle move, 
If I speak aught, but what the Gods might hear! 
Th’ assassin fled in silence from my chamber ; 
Crept to his couch; thence issuing at the shrieks, 
With which I raised the palace, he proclaim’d 
Me the assassin :—jealousy of him! 
‘ Fra. Was this Schidoni ? 
* Rom. Dost thou doubt it, sir ? 
‘ Fra. No man can doubt it. 
* Rom. I’m a fool; an idiot, 
A very stult. My left hand fain would doubt 
What this, my right hand, doth. [ Bursts into tears. 
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‘ Fra. An agony like this— 
‘ Rom. I meant no insult: by St. Mark, | meant none, 
Nay, nay, forgive me :—I am sore all over! 
All Naples rose! and though ’twas midnight, winter, 
And rain descending in such torrents, that 
It seem’d as if the last, loud, trump had sounded, 
And the whole earth dissolving into nought ; 
Yet every street, lane, alley, terrace, court, 
Garret and roof, resounded with the charge, 
That I,—that I,—that I,—had stabb’d my wife, 
And thrown the horrific crime upon Schidoni! 
‘ Fra, Wretch—wretch ;—a caitiff of iniquity. 
‘ Rom. Those friends, who loved me, as they sometime 
swore, 
More than themselves ;—my well-dress’d, well-fed, friends, 
All deck’d in rings, and diamond-hilted swords, 
What did those friends amid my deep distress ? 
Forsake me like a pestilence. My servants, 
Bless’d, and thrice bless’d, be every one of them ! 
My servants wept; and clothed themselves in mourning. 
May the great Spirit give paradise to them all. 
‘ Fra. What did the people in this trying hour ? 
‘Rom. Throng round my palace like ten thousand 
hornets. 
‘Fra, And did they seize upon thee, signor ? 
‘ Rom. Seize ? 
Oh my dear father—oh my sacred mother,— 
That ye should live to see a night like that! 
They throated me ; and to the prison gates 
Dragg’d me, loud hissing all the way, like serpents. 
Children cried monster; women shriek'd shrill curses ; 
Men shouted death ; and dogs were taught to howl, 
Whene’er the word, Romano, cross’d their ears. 
Schidoni pension’d witnesses. They swore ; 
Naples believed ;—-Romano was undone! 
They would not hear one word in my defence. 
They held me only as a denizen ; 
Rich, great, and noble ;—therefore to be hated. 
I was condemn’d unheard ;—ruin’d ; undone! 
My wife, my daughter, fame, and fortune,—all— 
In one short hour:—Too much for human strength ! 
My mind ;—!’m ruin’d : — all, the world contains, 
Could never recompense my soul. 1’m shatter’d, 
Beyond all power of medicine. 
‘ Fra. No, no! 
‘Rom. Would I could think so. Yes, my mind is ruin’d. 
They took my child ;—I know not whither! Never 
From that sad moment have I heard of her. 
My mother—dumb-struck ! died in speechless horror. 
My father saw me, like a felon, dragg’d 
Through a loud, hissing, populace, to my prison. 
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Then sought the bloody death-bed chamber ; where 
—Th’ horrific scene!—his raven hair turn’d grey ; 
Wild palsy seized his venerable frame ; 
Down sunk he on the clotted bed; and died, 
In laughing madness, on Francesco’s corse. 
The good, the wise, the excellent old man ! 
[Hides his face in his robe. 
‘ Lep. Save, or he falls! 
‘ Fra. Such labyrinths of woe 
Would bend the stoutest of mankind: Lean here. 
‘Rom. Not so: a monument of agony 
Shall prove a pyramid of strength. (Hysterically.) 
Whoo-loo ! 
‘Lep. Well, as I live, I never heard aught like it! 
‘ Rom. Amid these mountains once a hermit lived. 
His food dry berries, and his drink the dews, 
Distill’d from leaves of olives. He—; but stay; 
My mind is wandering in the clouds: my tale? 
Where left 1? I’m bewilder’d! where, where left I ? 
Schidoni pension’d witnesses I say. 
All, all believed. Amid the senseless town, 
One man alone, except my faithful servants, 
One man alone was found with mind to doubt, 
And heart to pity. He believed me wrong’d. 
He was my gaoler, and a wonder. He— 
I saved his brother, when a boy, from drowning. 
Ah me—ye weep. I thank, I thank ye, brothers. 
‘ Fra. We need not blush to shed a tear at this. 
‘ Rom. He was, I say, a wonder :—he was grateful! 
Applied the balm of comfort to my heart, 
And ope’d his gates in secrecy. I fled! 
The court sent messengers to Venice, Rome, 
Milan, and all the states of Italy, 
With threats against their senates, should they screen me. 
In this extremity, for years I lived, 
Amid these mountains, where the sun shines never, 
Hopeless, nay desolate ; agonized with wrong, 
Accusing man, and almost doubting heaven, 
At length, I heard my best and earliest friend 
Is chos’n to fill the ducal chair of Venice. 
Then I applied for succour and revenge. 
This is my tale of injury. For this, 
I’ve sworn eternal vengeance to Schidoni ; 
And for believing his enormous charge, 
And hearing not one word in my defence, 
Have I vow’d death to all the sons of Naples. 
‘Fra. And we'll assist thee in thy just revenge. 
‘ Rom. My heart’s all gratitude.’—pp. 61—71. 
Great changes now take place upon the scene. Velutri followed 
up his first remorse of conscience by disclosing what had taken place 
to the king of Naples, who convinced of Fontano’s innocence, goes 
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forth in order to find and save the old man, attended only by a 
few followers. They met with Fontano in the neighbourh of 
Romano’s camp, and the villainy of Schidoni being now made 
apparent in one instance, the king suspects that Romano also was 
the victim of accusations equally false, and prevails on Fontano to 
repair with him to the presence of the injured Venetian, and to intro- 
duce himself and one of his companions, as pilgrims. The expecta- 
tions, however, to which this meeting gives rise, are singularly 
marred for awhile by one of the most ridiculous scenes, if such it can 
be called, that we have ever beheld. The fancy of the author must 
have been over-excited and rendered feverish, when it gave birth to 
such a conception. The scene is on the sea-shore. * A few ships 
are seen passing and repassing in the distance; with a vast number 
of hawks, puffins, guillemots, and other sea-birds hovering over the 
cliffs. A lunar rainbow stretches from side to side. Towards the 
south, opens a small valley, over which stretches an aqueduct; 
connecting the outward wall of the castle with the side of the oppo- 
site mountain.’ Now to what does all this grand preparation lead ! 
What are we to see next? Fracastro, the poet, sitting near 
the buttress of one of the arches! And what is he doing? Exa. 
mining a rose! Upon this flower he dwells for awhile: then he 
takes up his manuscripts and begins to read them; several 
nightingales are then heard among th 

gives rise to an eulogy upon the bird; he next strikes his lyre, 
whereupon the nightingales resume their notes, which again are 
complimented! In order to comprehend the vicious taste with 
which the remainder of this precious scene is imagined, we need 
but look at what may be called the stage directions. 


%: — stags pass under the arches grazing. Others are seen moving 
timidly among the branches. Some stop to drink at a small fountain, 
overhung with olives, sycamores, and mountain ash.’] 


Then follows a rhapsody upon the said stags, and something 
about Numidian wilds, and columns of sand and clouds, and ser- 
pents, the mirage, and thesimoom ! But even this mood of inspira- 
tion is fairly distanced by the next stage direction :— 


‘(A breath of air flows from the valley, scattering a shower of wild rose 
leaves; and the lyre moved by the wind, emits a melancholy sound.’] 


We omit the poetic flight of Fracastro upon this interference of [& 


Eolus. The whole scene is a lamentable specimen of the sickli- 
ness of thought into which the mind may be betrayed by following, 
in a moment of great excitement, the unquestioned puldighe of the 
imagination. A great deal of the conversation which follows 
between Fracastro and Romano is scarcely of a better description. 
At length Lorenzo and Lavinia present themselves before Romano, 
and the language of true passion returns to the poem. Lorenz 
however meets with a most unlooked for reception. Being asked 
by Romano whether he knew a person of that name formerly, he 
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relates the story of the murder of Romano's wife, as he had heard 
it, imputing of course the crime to the husband. His situation is 


well imagined, and gives rise to a scene of embarrasment and 
emotion highly dramatic. 


‘ Lor. He woo’d a royal virgin to his bed. 
‘ Rom. No lack of fortune, then? no lack of rank ? 
‘ Lor. Rich, noble, liberal, and approved; and yet, 
The midnight murderer of the wife that loved him. 
‘Rom. That is a compound, which the world ne'er 
dreamt of. 
‘ Lor. Rich, noble, liberal, and yet—an assassin ! 
‘ Rom. (starting up.) It is impossible, I say. 
‘ Fra. (to Romano.) These words, 
These looks and gestures, will betray thee, signor. 
‘Rom. When the soul's rack’d, there’s no discretion.— 
Thanks. 
The world is all mine enemy :—Thou knowest it. 
Untouch’d, unsullied, I was once a MAN; 
Not in the form and symmetry alone, 
But in the honest sanctuary of the heart. 
This cursed charge! Mine ears are all obedience. 
‘Lor. A few short years—(a child had graced their 
union)— 
Some vile, insidious devil, in his malice, 
Whisper’d Romano, that his wife had sent 
Three several tokens to Schidoni. 
‘ Rom, (to FracastRo.) Never! 
‘Fra. Yet if you wish to hear a tale, unvarnished, 
Clear in the mirror of its own report, 
’Twere best to listen patiently. 
* Rom. [ will. 
That is, if possible. The saw draws blood 
At every stroke:—No weeping. I disdain 
Tales, that appear improbable and vain. 
Once more permit me, lady,—to be seated. 
‘Lor. If I speak false, correct me. If you know 
This history well, why ask me to relate it? 
‘ Rom. Sardo! why, man, thou hast a horse’s face ! 
What can’st thou mean ? 
For heaven's sake, 
Never make 
Such a horse’s face again ! 
Nay, my good signor, never mind my nonsense. 
I may laugh, when I can laugh; since I laugh but seldom, 
I’ve no bad meaning, I assure thee, sir. 
Proceed : I'll interrupt no more. All tales— 
All tales of horror have some humour in them ; 
And Sardo put on so grotesque a face, 
And look’d so like a horse—Proceed, proceed. 
‘Lor. You’ve put me out. I know not where I was. 
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‘ Rom. You said, Schidoni had received some tokens— 
‘ Ler. Soon after that, Romano gave a banquet, 

And many a noble slept, within his palace ; 

"Mongst whom was Signor Angelo, my father. 
‘ Rom. (aside.) Curious and strange! I well remember 

him. , 

He was thy father, was he ? 
‘ Fra. (whispering.) Signor—signor ! 
‘ Rom. 1 knew Romano; and [ loved him—therefore— 
‘ Lor. Loved him or not; you ask the truth :—I tell it. 
If aught there shall {be of offence in that, 
Say so:—I cease. At dead of night, as all— 
‘ Rom. He had a child, I think, you said :—still living ? 
‘Zor. The child was miss’d, and has not since been 
heard of. 
‘ Rom. (aside.) 1 am the most, most hapless man that 
lives ! 
Go on ;—I shall not interrupt again. 
‘ELor. At dead of night, as all asleep they lay, 
Romano stole into the armoury. . 
Such is the tale; and such is my belief. 

[Romano turns from Lorenzo; and moves be- 
hind one of the columns, where he stands, un- 
seen by any one, except FracastTro, a few 
moments ;* caressing his hawk with one hand, 
and striking his breast, in great agony, with 
the other. 

‘ Fra. The hawk’s entangled. He'll return this moment. 
Go on;—he’ll hear. 

‘ Lor. As all asleep they lay, 
Romano stole into the armoury. 
Schidoni saw him. For, on that sad night, 
The villain slept,—by artful invitation— 

‘ Rom. Oh, then, you will confess he was a villain ? 

‘ Lor. Confess! There never lived a greater; never : 
If we except the man of whom we're speaking. 

‘ Rom, (to Fracastro.) Take thou this dagger: 

afflicts me sorely. 

Take it; orelse I may disgrace myself. 
Now, sir,—— 

‘ Lor. Upon that memorable night, 
Schidoni slept beneath Romano’s roof. 
He sat up later than his host; and as 
He pass’d along the corridor to his chamber, 
He saw a shadow on the wall. 

‘ Rom. Saw what? 

‘ Lor. Romano’s shadow. 

* Rom. (aside) Matchless ! — matchless !— matchless ! 
Dost thou believe all this ? 

: Lor. Why not? 

‘ Rom. Go on. 
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‘Lep. (to Fracastro.) He smiles! I never saw a 
smile—— 
‘ Fra. A tear 
Were bliss—nay rapture—to a smile like that. 
‘ Rom. He saw Romano’s shadow on the wall 
‘ Lor. Then he beheld him stealing to the chamber, 
Where his wife lay; as if, distrusting silence, 
He fear’d his shadow should betray, aud act 
As a sure evidence of the horrid deed 
His thought had compass’d; and ‘fore all the world, 
Stamp him the model of a fiend. 
‘ Rom. Romano? 
‘Lor. Ay ;—e’en Romano :—once pronounced the best, 
Bravest, and noblest of the sons of Venice. 
‘ Fra. Oft have I heard my mother say so too. 
‘Rom. May the great gods deliver me! Thy mother? 
The grave’s a palace, when the soul’s a dungeon. 
She died,—for which I thank the gods above !— 
She died, unconscious of her brother’s wrong. 
‘ Fra. (aside.) My soul weeps balm to hear him speak so fondly 
Of my poor mother. 
* Rom. Well—the shadow ! Nay— 
‘ Lor. He saw him shut the chamber door; and then— 
‘ Rom. What then? Be brief —He racks my soul! What then? 
‘ Lor, Loud shrieks of murder echoed through the palace. 
The guests all rush’d upon the corridor : 
Alarm and horror in each face. 
* Rom. The sequel ! 
(Aside.) That is, if rage permit my soul to listen. 
‘ Lor. The guests all rush’d upon the corridor; 
Where, like a statue, they beheld Romano, 
Holding a bleeding dagger in his hand : 
That fatal dagger, which had pierced the breast 
Of one, who loved him as her life. With eyes 
Instinct with fury, and with voice scarce human, 
‘“* Where is the fiend, the matchless fiend, Schidoni ?” 
Rung and re-echoed through the palace. Lost, 
Frantic with guilt, at length he saw him. Fierce, 
Fierce as a Caffre in the burning zone 
Of ebon Afric, when a hideous asp, 
As he lies panting in the sultry shade, 
Has pierced his veins; and poison’d blond descends 
Down from his temples to his matted loins, 
In many an agonizing stream ;—Romano, 
Fierce as the Caffre, sprang upon Schidoni, 
Dragg’d him, all breathless, to the fatal chamber ; 
And, in the presence of the bleeding body, 
Laid the foiil change of murder upon him. 
‘ Rom. (aside.) Ye mighty powers! I hope ye listen. 
‘ Lor. Lost in amazement at the frightful scene, 
My father rush’d to wrong’d Schidoni’s aid, 
VOL, XIV, G 
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Wrested the dagger from Romano’s hand, 
And, with the aid of others, who were present, 
Gave him, all reeking with his wife’s warm blood, 
Mix’d with large drops of agonizing sweat, 
Which burst, all copious, from his breast and forehead, 
Into the hands of th’ officers of justice. : 
‘ Rom. Seize him, I charge ye! Bind him fast. He is 
Of that proud, worthless, miserable, harlot, 
Naples the curst. All mercy, therefore, dies, 
Pity and hope, and every humane feeling. 
“Lav. What has he done? what utter’d to offend ? 
He has said nothing but the sacred truth ; 
And that, too, at thine own express’d command. 
‘Rom. Art thou, too, turn’daccuser ? Thou—a woman ! 
‘ Lav. What, in the name of fortune, canst thou mean ? 
‘Rom. Mean? Said he not, I stabb’d my wife? Deny it? 
Said he not that? deny ye that ?—He said it. 
I'd stake my life upon the word. Fracastro, 
Did he not say, I slew my wife? You know it. 
. Lor, Not so.—I said— 
* Lav. He said, Romano did it. 
‘ Rom. Well—who is he? 
‘ Lav. Who is he? 
* Rom. Ay ;—who is he? 
Who—but the man before thee ? 
* Lor. and Lav. Thou—Romano? 
* Rom. 1;—I ;—the outcast ; the condemn’d, scorn’d, outcast; 
The fugitive, the murderer ;—the fiend, 
Let loose from hell to assassinate an angel. 
Yes—I’m Romano; and I love the name; 
Although 'tis hiss’d and hooted at in Naples. 
On the vile race—how I abhor them !—Gods ; 
I have no language to describe the horror, 
With which my soul regards them. Past all speech : 
Past all conception. Had they heard my tale, 
And through blind error judged me guilty; then, 
Although most cruelly, and most fatally wrong’d ; 
Then, then, indeed, | had respected, pardon’d ; 
And, in the anguish of affliction, wept 
O’er human judgments. As it is, may earth— 
May earthquakes, wars, both foreign and domestic, 
Famine and Pestilence, visit them for ages ! 
Haste ;—do your duty; —I have said ;—it shall be. 
[Strikes the earth with great violence. 
‘ Lor. Lions, and pards, and caracals, I’ve heard of ; 
Tigers and serpents; but I never yet 
Heard of a man, who— 
* Rom. Out! The furies! What— 
What cares Romano, what you, or any one, 
Hears, or has heard? He is aman so wrong’d, 
He cares for none ;—an empire to himself! 
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That is my answer; and let that short word 
Suffice for thee, for Naples, and for all men. 
You !—had not your officious, credulous, father 
Rescued the dagger from my grasp, Scuipont, 
He,—the villain,—he, the fiend,—Scuipontr, 
Had lain, all crimson, at my spurning feet. 
Marco, come hither. [ Whispers. 
‘ Mar. (to Sarvo, §c.) Pray be silent: who 
Can hear instructions, if ye murmur thus? 
Once more, good signor.—lIt is done: it shall be, 
(To Lorenzo.) You must with me, sir: ay, indeed you must. 
Nay, sir, ‘tis vain :—too many for your strength. 
You must with us; the signor wills it so. 
‘ Lav. They shall not part us; we will die together. 
‘ Rom. Take the maid hence: I war not with a woman.’ 


A terrible storm ensues, upon the clearing away of which, 
the music of a distant choir of monks is heard. The organ 
ceases, and the chapel is presented to our view, Romano wandering 
among the monuments. The purpose of all this, however, is 
scarcely adequate to the machinery, for it ends in Romano’s con- 
fessing himself to the abbot, when it appears that he had no crime 
to accuse himself of, save an attempt, or rather an intention which 
he had conceived, to put an end to his existence. The King, Fon- 
tano, and Floranthe next appear. These are soon followed by 
Schidoni in the disguise of a minstrel, who knowing that the 
King had discovered his villainies, consummates his wickedness, 
by offering to give possession of Naples to Romano. His proposals 
being declined ,he then attempts to stab Romano inthe back. We 
have no room for this scene, which’ is well imagined, and full of 
interest. Eventually the wretch falls upon his own poisoned 
dagger and dies. The drama then draws rapidly to a conclusion ; 
Lavinia and Floranthe are recognised ; the character of Romano 
vindicated, his feelings in some degree appeased by the recovery of 
his child, his peace is made with the king, and the whole party 
proceed in triumph to Naples. 

We have freely spoken our opinion upon the merits of this com- 
position. It hassome monstrous faults, faults of such a character 
as would cause it to be laughed at, if it were represented on a stage. 
But monstrous though they be, we think they would be redeemed 
in the contemplation of any man reading this work in his closet, 
by the many beauties and eloquent and highly poetical passages 
which it contains. 





Art. VII.—Notices of Brazil in 1823 and 1829. By the Reverend R. 
Walsh, LL.D. M.R.S.A. Author of a Journey from Constantinople,” 
&c. &c. &c. In two volumes. 8vo. London: Westley and Davis. 1830. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that we again meet with Dr. 
alsh in the paths of literature. His ‘‘ Journey from Constanti- 
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nople,” first introduced him to our acquaintance, and we entertain 
the flattering belief that we rendered some little assistance towards 
obtaining for that work the popularity which has already most 
deservedly passed it through three editions. — From the perusal of 
the two volumes now before us, we have risen with feelings of 
increased admiration for the author. The interior of Brazil had 
already been visited and described by Mr. Mawe, and other 
travellers; and there is scarcely a scribbling politician, a soldier, 
merchant, or captain of a ship, who has touched at Rio de Janeiro, 
within the last twenty years, who has not given us some account 
of that capital. Mr. Southey’s history comprehends also several 
charming descriptions of the country. Nevertheless, Dr. Walsh 
has found many novelties to communicate, and scenes or customs 
which were known before, he contrives to reproduce in a way 
that imparts to them fresh interest. He writes with singular 
tact. There is scarcely a circumstance that happened to him which 
he does not turn to account. On every occasion, he displays in an 
eminent degree that most valuable of gifts—good sense, and its 
attendant virtues, cheerfulness, liberality, consideration for the 
peculiarities, and even the prejudices, of the strangers whom he 
visits, and whose hospitality he receives. He does not laugh at 
their religion, or libel their clergy, like most of our John Bull 
travellers; he does not treat with contempt their political institu- 
tions, and turn every apparent breach of morality into a vice and a 
crime. Full of kindness towards his species, he looks upon men as 
his brothers wherever he finds them; he sympathizes in their 
interests, allows for the circumstances in which they are placed, 
exhibits the favourable parts of their character in the best light, 
and, without railing at defects, touches them with a gentle hand, 
leaving their amendment to time, and the extension of civilization. 
In writing a work of travels in this way, Dr. Walsh gives us the 
pleasing picture of an amiable man, and a worthy minister of the 
church to which he belongs; and we sincerely hope that those of 
his brethren who may hereafter commit to the press their observa- 
tions upon foreign countries, will profit by his excellent example. 

The mission of Lord Strangford to Rio, in the summer of 1828, 
afforded Dr. Walsh, his lordship’s chaplain, the desirable opportu- 
nity of visiting Brazil. The object of the mission,—viz. to induce the 
Emperor to accede to the completion of the marriage (already legally 
celebrated by procuration) of his daughter with Don Miguel,—is 
known to have failed. Pedro, who was exceedingly indignant with 
his brother for placing himself on the throne of Portugal, would 
scarcely allow the subject even to be mentioned. Dr. Walsh how- 
ever, made the best use of the short time which was allowed him 
before the legation returned to England, and we have little doubt 
that the two volumes which contain what he modestly terms his 
‘ Notices of Brazil,’ will be quite as popular as the duodecimo 
which detailed his route from Constantinople. | 
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To be candid, however, we think that much of the matter which 
occupies the first volume might have been omitted, without the 
slightest injury to the work. We allude to the details concerning 
| Madeira, which have been a in a thousand ways by as 
many voyagers. The chapters also which are devoted to the histo 
of Brazil, from the period of its discovery down to that of his 
arrival, have a “or aspect, coming from the Chaplain of 
Lord Strangford. ‘These might also have been safely left out, as 
besides the questionable authenticity of some of the particulars, the 
whole of the historical portion may be said to incumber the first 
volume. The second volume is free from any fault of this kind. It 
contains an account of the author’s excursion in the province of 
Minas Geraes, and is more like a romance than a book of travels. 
It abounds in the most delightful reading. 

The Galatea frigate, which was appointed to convey the mission 
to Brazil, sailed from Portsmouth, on the 26th of August, 1828, 
and taking the usual course, arrived at Rio, about the middle of 
October. We pass over the journal of the voyage, noticing only the 


author’s observations on that most interesting little ornament of the 
deep, the flying fish. 


‘ The flying fish * is distinguished by its immense fins, situated immedi- 
ately behind the gills, which it uses as wings when it wishes to change its 
element. They generally flew forty or fifty yards, when they met a wave, 
and plunging into the bosom of it, disappeared. A few rose over the crest, 
and apparently bathing their wings in the spray, pursued their flight with 
renovated powers. I know no object of natural history more interesting 
than a flock of stormy petterels sporting among a shoal of flying-fish, and 
alternating with each other’s element—the litt!e bird descending into the 
depths of the sea, and becoming an inhabitant of the water, the fish ascend - 
ing to the heights of the atmosphere, and becoming an inhabitant of the 
air. It is one of those exquisitely curious and beautiful links in the great 
chain of creation, by which we suppose spiritual, and we know corporeal 
beings are connected ; forming a regular and insensible gradation of exist- 
ences, from the ministering angels below God’s throne, to the lowest mass 
of unorganized matter. 

‘ A singular occurrence took place in the evening. About eight o’clock 
a boy had got into his hammock, which was swung on the main deck, op- 
posite a port. He was suddenly startled from his sleep by some living thing 
exceedingly cold, fluttering about his breast, and finally nestling in his 
bosom. He started out of bed in affright, and searching his hammock, he 
found a large flying-fish panting and gasping under the clothes. It was 
immediately brought to me as a curiosity, and I examined and sketched it. 
It was nine inches long, blue and mottled on the back like a mackerel, the 
head scaly, and the mouth toothless ; the belly was white, flat, and angular; 
the tail was unequal, the lower division being longer than the upper; the 
wings were two membranaceous fins, of a triangular shape, about four inches 
long, consisting of eleven strong ribs, branching off from a point, dividing 
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and subdividing with great regularity as they expanded, and connected 

a transparent and very beautiful membrane, which presented a considerable 
surface to the air. They were attached to the shoulders of the fish, betwee, 
the gills, at the apex of the angle, by muscles uncommonly strong, and of 
a solidity and tenacity very different from the substance of the body. I ate 
part of the fish broiled, and found it very good, exceeding a herring in firm. 
ness and flavour. The roe, however, was very strong, and to a certain de. 
gree, pungent and caustic. , 

‘ A rare and beautiful species or variety of this fish is sometimes found in 
the Mediterranean, having four wings or long fins inserted behind the gills; 
the body is a bright violet colour, covered with scales, which easily come 
off ; the head flat and smooth, and the frontal bone so transparent that the 
brain is seen through it. 

‘ The apparent motive which induces this fish to leave its proper element, 
is to avoid the pursuit of its numerous enemies, which every where perse- 
cute it—bonitos, albicores, but particularly dolphins. These last we con- 
stantly saw bounding after them, and frequently out of the water, their 
bright green backs and silver bellies presenting very beautiful objects, 
When this pursuit takes place at night, and near a ship, the flying-fish, like 
all its finny tribe, is strongly attracted by light, flies towards it, perhaps for 
protection, and enters any part of the vessel where it may be placed. Lan. 
terns are sometimes set for this purpose inthe chains: and another caught 
there was afterwards brought to me. Jt was the light between decks, 
gleaming through the port-holes, that attracted the fish to the boy’s ham- 
mock, when the little creature accidentally took refuge in the lad’s bosom. 
Had such an incident occurred in the days of Ovid, no doubt he would 
have invented some mythological metamorphosis to account for it, and have 
made a pretty tale of the loves of the sailor boy and the flying-fish !’—vol. i, 
pp. 101—104. 


We must also stop to notice the effect produced upon the author 
on seeing, for the first time, the sublimeaspectof the southern heavens, 
We cordially subscribe to the truth of his remark in another place, 
that ‘to one whose eye is made familiar with the visible starry fir- 
mament, any change of position presents objects more new, interest- 
ing and beautiful, than the finest landscape on the surface of the 
earth.’ The cross of the south is a particularly splendid constella- 
tion. 


‘ As soon as we had passed the line, we experienced a delightful altera- 
tion of weather; and the damp, hazy, sultry heat was exchanged for a dry, 
bracing, elastic atmosphere, a bright sun, aclear blue sky, anda refreshing 
temperature, in which the thermometer stood at 78. The constellations of 
the southern hemisphere were glittering brilliantly above our horizon every 
night, and among them the southern cross was very conspicuous, and com- 
pensated us for the disappearance of the bears, which were no longer afraid, 
as in the days of Homer and Virgil, to bathe in the streams of the ocean.’ 
The cross rose after midnight, and at four in the morning I went on deck 
to see it. The aspect of the heavens was singularly beautiful. In the east 
was Venus just risen, with a brilliancy and lustre which she does not display 
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* “ Arctos oceani metuentes equore tingi.”— Virgil, Georg. lib. i. }. 240. 
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in the foggy hemisphere. She gave a light equal to that of a young moon; 
casting a slight shadow from opaque bodies on the deck, and rendering 
objects very distinct, both at sea and on board. It was the alma lus 
nautis affulgens; and surely nothing could be conceived more bland and 
bounteous than the lights of the lovely star. Orion was in the zenith, 
glittering with his belt and other appendages, and so bright with so many 
smaller stars about him, all now vivid and distinct, that he was hardly 
to be recognized. Among the new objects presented, were the nebula 
Magellanicee, or Magellan's clouds, two patches of lighter matter than the 
dark blue sky, and which seemed to be fragments broken from the milky 
way, and floated to this spot; a third appeared more distant towards the 
pole. They were fixed, like the constellations, on the starry vault, and with 
them revolved round its axle. In the south was a vast cluster of brilliant 
stars, many of them of the first magnitude, figuring the ship and other con- 
stellations ; and among these, and well defined, was a brilliant cross formed 
of four stars—the sacred Cynosure of the southern hemisphere. The stars 
which mark the top and bottom have the same right ascension, and there- 
fore the figure of the cross is perpendicular when on the meridian, as I often 
saw itafterwards. In this position it is watched in South America, and 
they ascertain that it is past midnight when the cross begins to decline !"— 
vol. i. pp. 119—121. 


We have always maintained that African regions were as sus- 
ceptible of improvement from cultivation as any other race of men, 
Dr. Walsh, who appears to be of the same opinion, had scarcely 
set his foot on shore at Rio de Janeiro, than he had a remarkable 
opportunity of putting this opinion to the test, by observing the 
Negro under four different aspects of society, clearly demonstrating 
that his character in each depended on the state in which he was 
placed, and ‘the estimation in which he was held.’ He saw the 
negro first as a slave, despised, and ‘ far lower than other animals 
around him,’ Next, the poor African appeared advanced to the 
grade of a soldier, ‘clean and neat in his person, amenable to disci- 
pline, expert at his exercises, and showing the port and bearing of a 
white man, similarly placed. Thirdly, our author had occasion to 
respect the negro as a citizen, remarkable for the respectability of 
his appearance, and the decorum of his manners. And fourthly, to 
admire him as a priest of the living Gop; and, says Mr. Walsh, 
‘in a grade in which moral and intellectual fitness is required, and 
a certain degree of superiority is expected, he seemed even more 
devout in his impressions, and more correct in his manners, than 
his white associates.’ This is valuable testimony in favour of the 
Negro character. Let us now walk into one of our countrymen’s 
houses at Rio, and after seeing how it is arranged, take an evening 
lounge through the streets of that singular city. 


‘ The next day I visited Mr. Price, an intelligent English merchant, to 
whom I had letters. He lived in the Rua dos Pescadores, or Fisherman’s 
street, because it was originally inhabited by some of this class when the 
sea came up to theirdoors. His house was large and massive, built of hewn 
stone; and as it was a representative of all the houses of the British 
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merchants, I will briefly describe it, Below was a large shop, or store, 
filled with all kinds of goods: between it and the main wall, was a 
narrow entry to a flight of stone stairs, which led to the second floor, in 
which was a large apartment, half of it appropriated to the purposes of ap 
office, and the other half filled with boots, saddles, hats, and other articles 
of English manufacture. He invited me to dine with him at two o'clock, 
and on my return at that hour, I found all the streets deserted, the houses 
closed up, and the whole town in this commercial part, like a city of the 
dead—as silent and solitary at mid-day, as at midnight. All the inhabi. 
tants were at their dinner, or taking their siesta; and during that time all 
business is suspended; every place below was shut up, 80 { made my way 
to the top of the house. Here I found Mr. Price and his family assembled, 
I returned with my host to his apartment, and dressed for dinner, by taking 
off my coat, and putting on a calico jacket ; and this preparatory luxuryis 
part of the entertainment a Brazilian host always provides for his guests as 
regularly as napkins. 

‘ In the evening I proceeded along the Rua dos Pescadores, to where it 
terminated in a large open square, called the Campo de Sta. Anna. The 
shops were again opened, and filled with all kinds of European merchandize, 
particularly Manchester shawls, handkerchiefs, cottons, and calicoes of the 
most showy colours, broad-cloths, silks, hats, boots, shoes, and stockings, 
all hung out in front of the houses, and covering the doors and windows 
with their rich drapery. These things were sent out in such profusion, and 
the market was so overstocked, that they were selling in the Rua dos 
Pescadores, for less money than in Cheapside. 

‘ Having passed the shops, I arrived at that part of the street towards 
the country, where no business was carried on. The solitude and seclusion 
of the houses were strikingly contrasted. The windows were barred up like 
those of the Turks, with lattices of close cross-barred laths, which scarcely 
admitted the light, and through which it was impossible to see or be seen. 
These were suspended from above by a hinge, and opened from below, and 
when any of the inmates wish to look out, they thrust their heads against 
them, and push them forward. In almost every house as I went along, | 
saw some woman’s forehead pressed on this blind; and in the opening was 
a black, brown, or sallow visage, with dark eyes, gleaming obliquely 
through the aperture, one up and the other down the street. On the 
arrival of the Court, the windows of all the houses of the town were hung 
with these gelosias, projecting into the narrow streets when opened, and 
intercepting the passage ; but an edict was then published, that as Rio 
was elevated to a high destiny, it should show its sense of it, by abolishing 
all its Gothic customs, and assimilating itself to the improvements of 
Europe: that those barred up windows were as unwholesome, as they were 
barbarous and unseemly, by interrupting the free current of air: that, 
therefore, within six months, they should all be removed, except from clay- 
built houses. This edict had the desired effect, and they have now disap- 
peared, except from the low edifices of this description, in the remote 

streets. 

‘ The aspect of the streets was extraordinary ; they were narrow, and 
crossed one another at right angles, and were called Rua and Travessa 

The Rua commenced on the shore of the bay, and ran in a right line till it 


terminated in a large open space, inland. The Travessa, or cross street, was 
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closed up by two ranges of hills, so that when I stood at the angle of cross- 
ing, and looked both ways, I saw at the extremities of one, the sea and the 
country; and at the exttemities of the other, the abrupt face of two steep 
rocks. If the defile in which this most opulent and populous, as well as 
largest portion of the town is crammed, lay in the direction of the bay; it 
would be ventilated continually by alternate currents of air, caused by the 
. regular land and sea breezes; but unfortunately it lies across it, and ever 
breath of passing wind is interrupted by the two ridges of hills that cut 
their course. 

‘On emerging from this suffocating gorge, I found myself in an open 
plain, into which all the streets leading from the sea debouche; and I 
perceived that the land views of this magnificent country were equal to 
those of the coast. The plain was nearly surrounded by a vast amphi- 
theatre of mountains ; their bases were sloping lawns of the richest verdure, 
terminated by belts of forest-trees of immense growth and variety, from 
which issued their summits, rugged and shaped in all varieties of form ; 
some ridged, some peaked, and some abruptly bent. One of these latter 
is called, from its very extraordinary and fantastic shape, the Corcovado, 
or broken back; an appellation which it well deserves. On advancing 
into this plain, I found it was enclosed with houses, so as to form an enor- 
mous quadrangle, among which was the senate-house, the museum, the 
camera, or town-hall, and other public buildings. It is, therefore, secured 
from further encroachment, and reserves to the capital of Brazil the boast 
of possessing perhaps the largest square in the world. It had been called 
the Campo de Santa Anna, but its name was changed to the Campod’Ac- 
clamagao, and it is sacred to the Brazilians, as some of the most important 
events of their revolution were transacted upon it.’—vol. i. pp. 141—146. 


The mansion occupied by the mission was delightfully situated. 


‘The house taken for our residence was entirely at the other end of the 
city, and at a considerable distance. The passing from one place to an- 
other in Rio, is not in a direct line; mountains literally intervene between 
one street and another; and, as you cannot climb over their summits, you 
must wind round their bases. A range of these hills approaches so close to 
the sea, as to leave only a narrow way between them and the water. Be- 
yond is another open space of level ground, somewhat similar to that which 
I have described, and called Catete, on which a new town has been built, 
A street, with houses on one side, and open to the sea on the other, con- 
nects them both; and in this was our residence. The house belonged to 
a gentleman who had been an officer in the British navy, but had changed 
the service; and from the rank of lieutenant, was promoted to that of com- 
modore in the Brazilian service. His house corresponded with his station, 
and was fit for the residence of an ambassador in Brazil. Indeed, had it 
been worse, it would not have been easy to procure a better. It stood at 
the base of a rock, which overhung it with its pendant vegetation: before 
it was the sea, immediately under the windows, where the waves continually 
tolled on a bed of fine white sand, forming a little bay, terminated by the 
beautiful promontory of Gloria, its summit crowned with its ornamental 
church, and its sides dotted with villas. Opposite were the romantic high- 
lands, which formed the east side of the bay, projecting and retiring, with 
their forest-covered sides, clothed in eternal verdure; sometimes smiling 
in the sun, and sometimes veiled in dense mists, which displayed an infi- 
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nite variety of light and shade, as they rolled over them. The expanse of 
water between, was an ever-moving surface of ships, entering or leavi 
the harbour, with the morning and evening winds.’—vol. i. pp. 146—148, 


The happy immunity which Rio enjoys from earthquakes, has 
enabled its inhabitants to construct the finest city in South 
America. The houses are massive, built of granite of the finest 
quality, and though the streets are narrow, yet they enjoy the 
rare luxury of flagged trottoirs, not very wide of course, on each 
side. 

In the second volume, Dr. Walsh gives some interesting par- 
ticulars, concerning the Emperor and his family, which we shall 
by and by notice. We confess that we were hardly prepared for 
some of the details which we find in the volume immediately under 
our consideration, regarding Pedro’s conduct towards his late con- 
sort. Dr. Walsh had no doubt the best opportunity of ascertaining 
the truth upon this painful subject, which he treats with becoming 
delicacy. 


‘ On visiting the province of St. Paul’s on a former occasion, he had 
met with a lady who had attracted his attention in no ordinary degree ; by 
the connivance, it is said, of her own brother, an interview was arranged, 
and from that time he became attached to her to a passionate excess. He 
created her Marchioness of Santos,—built a palace for her close by that 
at St. Christovao,—acknowledged her child as his own, by the title of 
Duchess of Goyaz,—and so far forgot what was due to the private feelings of 
her he was bound to cherish and respect, that he had this person appointed 
one of the ladies in waiting to his wife. These are matters of public noto- 
riety, of which the evidence exists in the facts themselves. They were 
borne with a meek and uncomplaining submission by the empress; but on 
the night of his embarkation for St. Catherine’s, a circumstance occurred 
which roused even her gentle spirit. She had acquiesced, from a sense of 
duty, in such arrangements as her husband was pleased to make; but she 
would not sacrifice the respect she owed herself, by visiting her unworthy 
attendant, nor seem to countenance vice by such a public mark of appa- 
rent approbation ; a painful discussion took place, and immediately alter 
his departure, the empress was taken alarmingly ill.’—vol. i. pp. 256, 257. 


The Empress was then unfortunately in the first stage of her 
pregnancy: premature labour soon came on, after which the 
symptoms became so violent, that no hope was entertained of her 
recovery. ‘It wasthen,’ says Dr. Walsh, ‘that her very amiable 
disposition displayed itself. After having humbly received all the 
last rites of her church, she called around her all the domestics of 
her establishment, and while they stood, shedding tears of real 
sympathy and feeling beside her bed, she asked them in succession 
whether she had injured or offended them by word or deed, as she 
could not leave the world with the impression on her mind, that 
any one remembered ought against her, for which she could make 
reparation. The whole tenor of her domestic life had been so 
and condescending to others, that nothing could be recollected that 
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was not so, and her attendants only answered by irrepressible 
sobs and tears, which her humility and kindness had excited. 
It is mentioned that the Marchioness de Santos, the cause of all 
this suffering, had the gross indelicacy to attempt to visit the 
Empress on the very eve of dissolution, and that nothing could 
have prevented her from carrying her intentions into execution, 
but an exertion of physical strength on the part of the royal 
attendants. The servants who thus very properly interposed, were 
subsequently dismissed by Pedro! Yet, to be just to all parties, it 
must not be forgotten that the late Empress had given some cause 
for the fatal alienation, of which she He became the victim. 
There is nothing perhaps, short of infidelity, which dissolves the 
spell of wedded life more effectually than the indifference of the 
lady to her personal appearance. It is not requisite that she should 
be always decked out in jewels, or arrayed in costly garments. 
But it is absolutely indispensible, if she desires to preserve her 
husband’s affections, that her attire should be appropriate and 
pleasing to his eye, and that her person should be itself an index 
to the purity of her heart. Attention to this object, which is but 
too much disregarded in every station, sheds a charm around a 
woman of which she can scarcely be conscious, but which, it is 
certain, exercises an amazing power upon those with whom it ought 
to be her pride to stand in the highest degree of honour and es- 
teem. Pedro’s late consort, according to Dr. Walsh, unfortu- 
nately became very blameable in this respect. 


‘ When the empress first came to Brazil, she is represented as exceed~ 
ingly engaging and lovely; her fair skin, clear complexion, blue eyes, and 
blond hair, were pleasingly contrasted with the dark locks, brown tint, and 
sallow visages of the ladies about her. But she soon neglected these ad- 
vantages; she had not the least personal vanity, and became utterly care- 
less of her appearance, as of a thing altogether of no consideration. She 
went abroad with large thick boots, loaded with great tarnished spurs, 
such as are worn by the mineiros. She wrapped herself up in a clumsy 
great coat, and a man’s hat, and in this way sat herself astride on a horse, 
and rode through all parts of the town. Itis true, this mode of riding is 
always practised in the provinces, and I have never seen a woman there 
ride otherwise ; and she adopted it from a wish to conciliate, in complying 
with the customs of the people among whom she came to reside; though 
in Rio, where European habits and the usages of more polished countries 
have modelled the opinions of the natives, it is considered as coarse and 
indelicate. When she became a mother, she was as negligent of her per- 
son at home as abroad. Her hair, which was long, and without curl, she 
suffered to hang lank and loose about her face and shoulders ; and the 
defects of her person became every day more conspicuous. She had a 
large Austrian nether lip, and the thick neck which is characteristic of the 
people of Vienna, and gives them the appearance of being bossu. When 
she first appeared as a bride, with all the advantages of youth and dress, 
these defects were not apparent ; but when neglect and indifference, and 
the duties of a mother succeeded, they were but too conspicuous, and 
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added, it is said, to the estrangement of her husband, who was himself 
scrupulously neat in his person, as all the Brazilians are, and exacted a 
similar attention from those about him.’—vol. i. pp. 265——267, 


Against these faults, and serious faults they undoubtedly were, 
the late Empress however exhibited many amiable qualities. Her 

cuniary allowance fell far short of her charity, which is said to 
~ been boundless. As a mistress, she was kindness itself ; as 
a mother, all affection; as a wife, faithful, submissive and dutiful, 
even under the grave provocations she had received. She loved 
and patronized the fine arts, and wrote, in Portuguese and French, 
letters which are highly spoken of. 

Dr. Walsh goes at some length into the history of that foolish 
war in which Don Pedro had embarked with Buenos Ayres, for 
the attainment of a strip of territory of little use to either party, 
and which, in the end, both agreed to give up. The treatment 
of the Irish and German emigrants, whom the Brazilian autho- 
rities enlisted in their service upon this occasion, was altogether 
most disgraceful. It has called down our author’s disapproba- 
tion, and in our opinion, most justly. 

The particulars which Dr. Walsh has collected concerning the 
state of the church in Brazil are very interesting. It is pecu- 
liarly creditable to him that he mixes with these details none of 
the bigotry which might have been expected from the minister 
of a foreign establishment. The Bishop of Rio seems to have won 
his marked regard. 


‘ From the character I had heard of this worthy man, I wished much to 
know him, and was soon gratified, for he is exceedingly easy of access. 
He invited me to dine with him at two o'clock, and I went with a friend. 
His palace is on one of the commanding hills of the town, forming, like 
the churches and convents, a very conspicuous object, and presenting a 
magnificent prospect from the platform before the door. The edifice is 
very spacious, abounding in stairs and corridors, but in a state of neglect, 
like a great mansion-house, too large to be kept in repair by the limited 
means of the proprietor. We found him sitting in a very bare apartment, 
with papers before him: he was a low man, with hair partly grey, and 
combed negligently over his forehead. His dress was a very plain blue 
cotton gown, and he had nothing to distinguish his rank, but a diamond 
cross suspended from a rosary. 

* When dinner was announced, he took me by the hand, and placed me 
in his own chair at the head of the table, and with a courtesy that really 
embarrassed me, sat down on a low chair beside me. His family. consisted 
of six persons, four of whom were ecclesiastics; one a secretary and 
member of the Chamber of Deputies; and one a promising young Brazi- 
lian artist, whom he patronises for his merit, and sends to the academy. 
There was no form or ceremony at table, nor any restraint on the conversa- 
tion of the young men, except that instinctive deference all pay to the pre- 
sence of a venerable man. It happened to be Friday—our dinner was, of 
course, fasting fare of various sorts, plainly dressed, but plentiful and good; 
first, Newfoundland salt, and Rio fresh fish, of different kinds, all helped 
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together on the same plate; then small fish stewed with herbs, and the 


entertainment concluded with a copious dish of fried eggs. When these 
were removed, a large pan of quince marmalade was set down, which was 
cut into square blocks and sent round. The bishop informed me that the 
quince was an imported fruit; it is now one of the most abundant in every 
part of Brazil, where it attains to a prodigious size. During dinner a black 
came round with wine, and frequently filled our glasses, and every time we 
drank, we pledged each other's health. In return for mine, I: wished pros- 
perity to Brazil, and then apologized for taking what might be supposed a 
liberty. They all declared, they were exceedingly obliged and compli- 
mented by the toast. 

« After sitting a short time at table ; the bishop proposed that we should 
retire to the library, and take our coffee there. We all stood up, and after 
his example remained some short time in silent prayer and thankfulness ; he 
then led the way to the library, when he again placed me in his own seat, 
covered with red morocco—a courtesy 1 found he always used to 
strangers. 

‘ The library isa fine spacious apartment, containing about four thousand 
volumes in different languages, ancient and modern, with a large portion of 
French and English. Among the latter, he showed me “ Southey’s History 
of Brazil,” which he said was a standard work, highly prized as one of 
great research and impartial detail; in the compilation of which, he knew 
the author had access to the most authentic documents through his uncle, 
the respectable chaplain at Lisbon. Indeed, in such repute was the work 
held in Brazil, that he said a native anthor, I think Pizarro, or Cazal, com- 
piled his history in the bishop’s library, principally out of Southey’s work. 
It was certainly a high compliment to the estimation in which a foreigners 
work was held, when a native drew all his information from it, about his 
own country. ‘ 

‘ I was so pleased with the conversation of this urbane and intelligent 
man, that I quite forgot that I was infringing on his habits, of which I had 
been previcusly apprised. Having passed the morning in his various duties, 
and dined frugally at two, he immediately afier retires to his couch, where 
he continues some hours; then rises and studies all night, till the eye 
calls him again to his episcopal and other duties, I was sorry to find, I ha 


intruded two or three hours upon his natural rest.’—vol. i. pp. 369—372, 


The clergy, however, generally speaking, in Brazil, are not a 
learned body, as their means of education, in consequence of 
the poverty of the church, are extremely limited. In point of 
morality, Dr. Walsh bears testimony that they by no means de- 
serve the unfavourable character usually imputed tothem. The 
establishment of the public library at Rio under ecclesiastical care, 
is universally creditable to all parties. 


‘ There are two public libraries ; one at the convent of S. Bento, and 
the other the imperial library in the Rua Detraz do Cormo. This latter 
consists of 60,000 volumes, in all languages, ancient and modern, with 
plates, charts, maps, and manuscripts ;, but it is particularly distinguished 
for its collection of Bibles, more extensive, pethaps, than in any other 
library in the world; they fill a whole compartment.* The books are 





* One of them is a copy of the first Bible ever printed. It is on vellum, 
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arranged in several rooms, particularly in two grand long saloons; one in. 
tended exclusively for the use of the royal family, and the other open to 
the public, who have free access to all the books in every part of the 
library. 

| aah much of my time ‘in this noble establishment ; and I think it 
inferior to nothing of the kind I have seen in Europe, either in extent, or 
liberal accommodation; though the number of books at present may be 
more limited. Every one is not only admitted, without question or inquiry, 
but invited to enter and enlarge their minds. The approach is by a large 
stone staircase, decorated with fine paintings of the Vatican; and the 
reading-room is a spacious arched saloon, extending from side to side 
of the building, and ventilated by a breeze or current always passing 
through it, from the large windows at the extremities. Here, at a long 
table covered with green cloth, and furnished with desks and apparatus 
for writing, as at the British Museum, you take your seat, and several 
librarians, in different parts of the room, are prompt in their attendance 
to provide you in a moment with every book you call for. All the 
periodicals of Rio and the provinces are sent every morning: and that, as 
well asa growing taste for reading, attracts a number of natives, of all 
colours, to this place, in which they seem to take no less pleasure than 
pride. It is open, every day, except holidays, from nine in the morning, 
and I know no spot where it is possible to endure the meridian heat more 
agreeably, or profitably, than in this cool, silent, and elegant retirement. 
Is it not then, most unjust, my friend, to accuse the Catholics as 
enemies to knowledge? Here is a noble and public literary institution, 
filled with books on all subjects, founded by a rigid Catholic monarch, 
and superintended and conducted by Catholic ecclesiastics, on a plan 
even more liberal, and less exclusive, than any similar establishment in 
our own Protestant country. The sum of 4,485 milreis is annually 
allowed for its support.’—vol. i. pp. 435—438. 


The commercial intercourse between England and Brazil is much 
ng than between Brazil and any other country. In the year 
828, the imports into that empire amounted to something more 
than three millions sterling, of which £2,200,000 were from Eng- 
land alone, in manufactured goods. We no longer, it appears, send 
blankets, warming pans, and skates, to the geod Brazilians, having 
found out that such articles are scarcely wanted in a country where 
there is neither snow nor ice, and hardly any cold weather. But 
of hardware and printed goods, Sheffield and Manchester send 
such a great quantity to Rio, that most articles are said to be 





very beautiful, and in high preservation. It has the following colophon ia 
black letter :—“ Piis hoc opusculii artificiosa adinvetione impr mendi cet 
caracterizandi absq. calami exaratOne in civitate Mogunt: sic effigiatii ad 
eusebia Dei industrie per Johé: Fust cive et Petru Schaeffer de Gern- 
fleyrn clericui dioc : ejusdem est consummati Anno dii, m.cccc.Lx!l. 
In vigilia assumpcois Virg. Marie.” “This present work, by a wot 
derful invention, of impressing or marking characters, without tracing 
them with a pen, thus effected in the city of Mentz, to the piety of God 
by the industry of John Fust, citizen, and Peter Schaeffer, of Guernfleyim, 
clerk, of the same diocese, was completed in the year of the Lord 1462, in 


the vigil of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. . 
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as cheap there as in the city of London; yet there are more 
Frenchmen settled at that grand emporium, than Englishmen. 
The population of the place is estimated at 150,000 persons, of 
whom two thirds at least, are blacks. Dr. Walsh presents us 
with an engaging picture of the general manners of its inhabitants. 


‘The manners of the people of Rio, though not polished, are kind and 
cordial. I had opportunities of witnessing those of all ranks. Immedi- 
ately after our arrival, we dined with Baron Mareschal, the Austrian ple- 
nipotentiary, W here I met the whole of the ministry, and other distinguished 
Brazilians. They were men generally of low stature, and had not the 
least appearance or pretension of a similar class in Europe. The greater 
number had been engaged in business, and being men of opulence, when 
the separation of the countries took place, naturally stepped into those 
situations formerly occupied by strangers of rank from the parent country. 
They were men of the plainest manners, laughing, good-humoured, and 
accessible, like common-councilmen at a London feast. ‘Their dress, how- 
ever, was rich and expensive ; and some of them wore large golden keys, 
attached like small swords to their sides, intimating that they performed 
the office of chamberlain to his Majesty. Among them was a little man, 
with a sharp pock-marked visage, formerly a jeweller, but now the arbiter 
elegantiarum of the court. He holds no official situation, but has at- 
tained the same influence over the Emperor that Halet Effendi possessed 
over the Sultan, when I was at Constantinople. It is familiarly called in 
Rio, Chalassa, a local term, synonimous, I believe, with bon vivant. 

‘Shortly after, 1 was at a ball given by M. Pontois, the French Chargé 
d’Affaires, where I saw the ladies who composed the beau monde of Rio, 
dancing waltzes and quadrilles. They, like the men, were remarkably low 
of stature, with sallow complexions, and dark eyes and hair. The latter 
were dressed remarkably high, andornamented with various productions of 
the country ; among these were the shells of a very beautiful species of 
beetle, of a rich vivid green, more bright and lustrous than the finest 
emerald. They danced well, and their manners were very affable and 
unaffected. 

‘The shopkeepers of Rio are rather repulsive in their address, and so 
little disposed to take trouble, that a customer is often induced to leave 
the shop, by the careless way in which he is treated. They are exceed- 
ingly fond of sedentary games of chance, such as cards and draughts, and 
often engage at them on their counters. I have sometimes gone in at 
those times to purchase an article, and the people were so interested in 
their game, that they would not leave it to attend to me and sell their 
goods. They are, however, honest and correct in their dealings, and bear 
good moral characters. Their charity is boundless, as appears by the 
sums expended on different objects by the irmandades or brotherhoods 
which they form. They are, as far as I have heard, generally speaking, 
good fathers and husbands, and their families are brought up with strict- 
ness and propriety. It is pleasing to see them walking out together, the 
corpulent parents going before, and the children and domestics following 
in their orders. The women are fond of black, wear no caps, but a black 
Vell is generally thrown over their bare heads, which hangs down below 
their bosom and back; and as it is generally worked and spotted, it 
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anakes their faces look at a little distance, as if they were covered with 
black patches. ‘They always wear silk stockings and shoes, and are par. 
ticularly neat and careful in the decorations of their feet and legs, which 
are generally small and well-shaped. The boys of this rank are remark. 
ably obliging; when I saw any thing among them that seemed curious, 
| I expressed a wish to look at it, they always pressed it on my accept- 
ance with great good nature, and seemed pleased at an opportunity of 
gratifying me.’—vol. i. pp. 468—47]. 

We have already alluded to the excursion which our author 
made to the province of Minas Geraes, whither he went in order 
to take a look at the gold, the diamond and the topaz mines, 
Throughout the whole of his journey we have followed his foot- 
steps with unwearied attention. His style of description is so clear, 
and he notices with so much quickness every feature of the country, 
and every little circumstance that marked his intercourse with its 
inhabitants, that after reading his account of the province, we 
feel as if we had actually visited it. The following incident which 
occurred at a farm-house, discloses a curious trait in Brazilian 
manners. 


‘The old man and his wife had no children, so they sent for a brother's 
child to keep them company, and manage their family. This young lady 
was very comely; and having the prospect of a good inheritance from her 
uncle, she thought it right to look out for some agreeable and worthy 
partner to share it with. My companion, possessing these requisites, had 
caught the eye of the fair Victorina; and not having an opportunity of 
speaking to him herself, had communicated, by means of the attendant 
slave, her partiality for him, and an intimation that, if he was actuated 
with similar sentiments, she would marry him, and share with him the in- 
heritance she expected from her good uncle. I was greatly astonished and 
amused by this communication, but he was not; he knew it to be not at 
all uncommon, in a country where ladies are very susceptible, and, from 
the secluded situations in which they live, have but few opportunities of 
selecting a partner, who they think would make them happy; and when 
one occurs, thev do not let it pass, but are prompt to avail themselves of 
it. This deviation from the established etiquette of European usage, does 
not convey any imputation of want of delicacy on the part of the ladies. 
Victorina was as modest as she was comely; she sat in the remote part 
of the house with her aunt, superintending her domestic concerns, and 
seemed retiring and diffident, and not at all disposed to attract the adm'- 
ration of any other person than him, on whom she had fixed her affections. 
And had my friend been disposed to settle himself in this rich vale, she 
would, no doubt, have made him a good and amiable wife.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 37, 38. 


A singular peculiarity is also that which substitutes for the 
sound of the evening bell, the hum of the beetle. 


‘When we arrived at the bridge of the Parahiba, we found that we 
were too late to pass over. In Brazil, all journies are suspended at the 
Ave Maria, that is the vespers to the Virgin, that commence after sun-set. 
Instead of a curfew, this period is announced in the country by a very 
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simple and beautiful circumstance. A large beetle* with silver wings 
then issues forth, and announces the hour of vespers by winding his 
solemn and sonorous horn. The Brazilians consider that there is some- 
thing sacred in this coincidence; that the insect is the herald of the 
Virgin, sent to announce the time of her prayer ; and it is for that reason 
constantly called escaravelho d’Ave Maria, or the Ave Maria beetle. On 
the hill of Santa Theresa, I have heard it of an evening, humming round 
the convent, and joining its harmonious bass to the sweet chaunt of the 
nuns within, at their evening service.’—vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. 


The delight in “ee to such sounds must, however, we should 
think, have been considerably diminished by the apprehension of 
encountering other tenants of the forest, especially the morcego, 
from whose horrid embraces we should have devoutly prayed. to 
be delivered. 


‘When setting out in the morning I perceived a large wound in the 
neck of my horse, from whence issued a stream of blood. Alarmed, lest 
he should have been stabbed, or wounded maliciously, so as to disable 
him from proceeding, I inquired into the cause, and Patricio informed me 
it was occasioned by the morcego. This is a large bat, which like the 
devil of Surinam, attacks both man and beast. When a party under Ca- 
beca da Vacca were exploring the sources of the Paraguay in the year 
1543, they attacked him in the night and seized on his toe; he awoke 
f and found his leg numbed and cold, and his bed full of blood ; they at the 
same time eat off the teats of six sows. They fix on the thumbs or 
great toes of men ; and the rumour of the country is, that while they suck 
the blood through the aperture they make, they keep waving their sooty 
wings over their victim, to lull him to a death-like repose, from which he 
never wakes; and in the morning he is found lifeless, and the floor covered 
with pools of coagulated blood, disgorged by the vampire when full, to en- 
able him to extract the last drop of the vital current. They sometimes 
grow to the size of pigeons. One of these horrid animals had attached 
itself to the throat of my horse when he stood in a shed, and clasping his 
neck with its broad sooty wings, had continued to suck till it fell off 
gorged with blood; and if not timely driven away, might have left him 
dead in the morning. They reckon in Brazil no less than eighteen kinds 
. ete nine of which are voracious blood-suckers,—vol. ii, pp. 
_The wondrous fertility of South America is not confined to its 
rivers, fields and forests; it extends also to the human species. 
The medical world is, we believe, divided upon the subject of su- 
perfeetation. Instances of such a phenomenon are said to have 
occurred in Europe, and an astonishing case was mentioned in 
one of the Pennsylvanian papers for 1827, of a lady, who, in eighteen 
months, had at three births, twelve living children born prematurely, 

his fact, if true, is, however, not more miraculous than those which 
our author relates, particularly that relating to the Creole woman. 


Buffon and Dr. Mosely give two cases nearly similar, but they 
are extremely rare. 


ee 
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‘The women of the country are remarkably prolific. They marry a 
the early age of twelve or thirteen, and continue to have children to a late 
period. Marriages, also, take place’ between persons of very different 
ages, and the disparity is not considered singular. Men of sixty fre. 
quently marry girls of twelve, and have a family about them, where the 
wife seems the daughter, and the little ones the grandchildren. When 
both the parties marry young, their families increase to an incredible num. 
ber. A Jeronimo Comargos, living near 8. José, aged forty-eight, and & 
his wife, aged thirty-eight, had thirteen sons in succession, and then six 
daughters all living; three of them are married, and they have already 
five grandchildren also. Anna, the wife of Antonio Dutra, had four chil. 
dren at one birth, who were all baptized together, and lived. Instances of 
similar fecundity are every where seen in the town and neighbourhood, 

“1 have pointed out, also, several distinguished for extraordinary 
births, and a super-feetation hardly known, I believe, in other countries, 
Maria Hene, the wife of Antonio José d’Andrada, was confined after the 
usual time, and had a daughter, but she still continued pregnant, and in 
two months after was delivered of another, who both lived. But the most 
singular circumstance, and which I could hardly have believed, was it not 
communicated to me by the sargenté mdr, as a thing which he knew to be 
fact, was the following very extraordinary conception. A Creole woman, 
with whom he was acquainted in the neighbourhood, had three children at 
a birth of three different colours, white, brown, and black, with all the 
features of their respective classes. Such a thing, I believe, is generally 
supposed to be impossible in Europe; but in South America, it is only 
one of the extraordinary instances of the almost preternatural fecundity 
both of the animal and vegetable kingdom.’—vol. i. pp. 153—155. 


One of the most serious dangers to which the traveller in Brazil 


is likely to be exposed, is a thunder storm. There it is the real 
firing of the artillery of the heavens. 


‘ [had always before been rather gratified by the sensation which thunder 
and lightning imparted, any vague apprehensions of danger being lost in 
the stronger feelings of awe and sublimity ; but this was really so horrible, 
that I could no more enjoy it than if I had stood under the exposure ofa 
battery of loaded cannon—and the impression is hardly yet worn off. It 
became quite dark in mid-day sunshine, exeept when some lurid blaze en- 
veloped us, which was accompanied by a sheet of water, which fell on us like 
a cataract, and almost beat us to theground. The explosion of sound im- 
mediately followed the flash; it came with a tremendous rattling noise, not 
like distant thunder, but as if the rocks above us were rent by some force, 
and tumbling upon us. If] could have divested myself of the alarm which 
the immediate proximity of such awful danger excited, I should have been 
delighted to contemplate the chemistry of nature, on her grand scale. | 
remember with what pleasure I had seen Sir Humphry Davy produce 
water from the combustion of hydrogen and oxygen. Here it was gent 
rated from the same cause in an instant, and in cataracts ; and I was stand- 
ing in the midst of the combustion, and admitted, as it were, into the very 
mterior of nature’s great laboratory. The lightning in this part of the 


country is often fatal ; and we had next day an opportunity of seeing * 
commemoration of its effects.’—vol. ii. pp. 158, 159. 
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While detained in the town of San José, our author had an 
opportunity of seeing a Baptismal procession, the appearance of 
which must have made him think for the moment that 5 was living 
in the middle ages. 


‘The next day a party of people came by, forming a very characteristic 
sion. In front was a curtained sedan, carried on poles between two 
mules. Inside, was a veiled lady and a child. Next followed a tall thin 
stately cavalleiro, with a large round Spanish hat turned up before, and 
ornamented with a plume of feathers, short mantled cloak trimmed with 
gold, large puffed breeches, with pink silk aap agpantin through the 
slashes, yellow boots, and enormous silver spurs ; was attended by two 
others, dressed nearly in the same antique fashion ; then followed huntsmen 
with poles, holding greyhounds in leashes; and behind, a train of other 
domestics. The whole “| resembled the pictures one sees in the early 
editions of Don Quixote, or Gil Blas, and was one of the many instances 
I had remarked, where old manners and customs were preserved in the 
mountains of Brazil, as they were originally brought over by the early 
settlers, long after they had passed vy | in the mother-country. This 
was, I found, a baptismal procession ; they repaired to the house of the 
vigario to have the ceremony performed.’—vol. ii. p. 240. 


Dr. Walsh entertains a favourable opinion of the prospects of 
the Anglo-Brazilian Mining Association. We cannot follow him 
in the account which he gives of their possessions, or of the other 
mines which he visited, as this article has already reached its just 


limits. One or two of the birds which he observed in the open 
and more cultivated parts of the provinces, must, however, claim 
our attention for their extraordinary habits. 


‘ The birds here were more numerous, and their notes more cheerful, than 
in the dense forests we had passed. The most usual and attractive is Joao 
de Barros, or John of the Clay, because he always builds a regular house of 
it. We saw this constantly, in shape like an Irish cabin, built on the upper 
side of a large branch of a tree, not pendant, buterect. It consisted of an 
edifice, with an arched roof, having a corridor or porch, with a door lead- 
ing to an inner apartment. With a singular instinct, the door was always 
found on the side from which the wind less frequently blew; and the edi- 
fice was so strong and well constructed, that one has been known to last 
its ingenious architect many winters. The bird is about the size of alurk, 
or larger, and is sometimes called the yellow thrush. It is exceedingly fa- 
miliar, and generally found near ranchos and villages. Whenever _we 
approached we saw John clinging to the branch of a tree, in an upright 
position, announcing our coming with a shrill, lively note, as if he was the 
warder placed there to warn the inhabitants of the arrival of a stranger. 
This cheerful salutation, however, was not confined to human habitations, 
but he frequently accosted us far from the haunts of men; and his lively 
hote of welcome often met our ear in the most solitary places. 

‘ Another familiar and cheerful bird was the Ben te vi, so called from the 
perfect accuracy with which he pronounces these words. He is about the 
sie of a sparrow, and distinguished by a circle of white round his head, 
with a yellow belly. Whenever we passed, he put his head out of the bush, 
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and peeping at us from under the leaves, he said, ‘* ben te vi—oh, I saw 
you!” with an arch expression, as if he had observed something which he 


could tell if he pleased.—vol. ii. pp. 310—311.’ 


The reader will be much pleased with the interesting varieties 
which our Author presents of the climate, remarkable for its salu- 
brity, the varied scenery, the insects, the trees, the plants, and the 
other natural objects which Dr. Walsh observed in the course of 
his excursion. lt is however time for us to return to Rio, and 
collect a few of the details which tend to make us better ae. 


quainted with the Emperor. 


‘The church of N. S. da Gloria, close by our house, was that to which 
he was particularly attached, from a sincere and deep feeling, I was told, 
for the memory of his wife. Every Saturday, at nine in the morning, as 
regular as the movement of a clock, he passed our door, driving four 
mules in a phaeton, and attended by a troop of horse with a trumpeter. | 
frequently followed in my morning walk over the hill. The emperor 
always stopped his phaeton at the bottom, and walked up, leaning on his 
chamberlain, and dressed generally in plain clothes. A few respectable 
people of the neighbourhood formed the congregation on this occasion, 
and when he walked in they followed him; he knelt on a carpet laid on 
‘the steps of the altar, and they knelt behind him. I have observed him 
during the continuance of the service, and he seemed serious and sincere, 
frequently crossing himself with much devotion, When it was over, they 
all rose, and he walked out among the crowd, as a simple individual of the 
congregation. He was generally accosted in the portico by some person, 
with whom he entered into familiar conversation; and on one occasion, a 
droll forward fellow, of the lower ranks, told him some story with the ease 
and familiarity he would to an acquaintance, at which the emperor laughed 
heartily, and every one about him joined, as if they were not in the smallest 
degree restrained by his presence. On his way down, he generally had a 
group about him joking in the same way, and his whole progress was 
totally divested of any seeming dislike to the profanum vulgus, or a wish 
to repel them, but was on the extreme of familiarity. When he again 
entered his carriage, he drove off with velocity, followed by his guards at 
a gallop, and was soon lost in clouds of dust and sand.’—vol. ii. pp. 450, 
451 


Our author thus describes an interview which he had with Don 
Pedro, and indeed a very satisfactory one to the clergyman’s view, 
as we should imagine. 


‘I found the emperor standing in the middle of a room inside.. When 
I had seen him before on the steps of the throne, with his little boy beside 
him, he looked to me a tall and portly man ; but when I now approached, 
and we stood close together, I perceived his person was below the middle 
size, and remarkably thick and sturdy. The face was full, and appeared 
deeply pitted or blotched. His hair was black, and thick about his fore- 
head, with large whiskers, and his countenance rather coarse and forbid- 
ding. His manner, however, though dry, was affable and courteous. 
When I approached him, he said to me in French, “I am much obliged 
to you for the books you sent me by the Marquez d’Aracaty.” “ Your 
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Majesty does me too much honour. [I trust you found in them something 
to approve of ?” ‘Oh! as to that, I have not had time yet to read them ; 
besides, I do not understand English well.” “1 have been informed your 
Majesty speaks it fluently 2” ** No! I was learning it from father Tilbury, 
but he is ill, poorman. How did you find the interior of the country 
through which you travelled?” “* Oh! the country is very superb, it only 
wants inhabitants.” ‘‘ What do you think of our botanic garden: we 
hope to make something of it?” “It will be highly useful, when the 
indigenous plants are scientifically arranged.” After a few more similar 
observations, | made my bow, and was conducted out by the marquez; 
and I have transcribed for you, verbatim, what passed ; as, perhaps, you 
would wish to know in what manner the emperor converses.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 457, 458. 


The Emperor’s general habits are said to be very active and 
temperate. 


‘ He rises every morning before day, and, not sleeping himself, is not 
disposed to let others sleep. He usually begins, therefore, with discharg- 
ing his fowling-piece about the palace, till all the family are up. He 
breakfasts at seven o’clock, and continues engaged in business, or amuse- 
ment, till twelve, when he again goes to bed and remains till half-past one ; 
he then rises and dresses for dinner. The Brazilians, as far as I have ob- 
served, are neat and cleanly in their persons; and the emperor is emi- 
vently so. He is never seen in soiled linen or dirty clothes, He dines 
with his family at two, makes a temperate meal, and seldom exceeds 
a glass of wine, and then amuses himself with his children, of whose so- 
ciety he is very fond. He is a strict and severe, but an affectionate 
father, and they at once love and fear him. I heard Baron Marechal the 
Austrian minister, say, he one day paid him a visit: he met no person at 
the door to introduce him; so availing himself of his intimacy, he entered 
without being announced. He found the emperor in an inner room, 
playing with his children with his coat off, entering with great interest into 
all their amusements, and like another Henry IV., was not ashamed to be 
found by a foreign ambassador so employed. At nine he retires to bed. 

‘ His education was early neglected, and he has never redeemed the 
lost time. He still, however, retains some classical recollections, and occa- 
sionally takes up a Latin book, particularly the breviary, which he reads 
generally in that language. He wished to acquire a knowlege of English, 
and to that end he commenced, along with his children, a course of read- 
ing with the Rev. Dr. Tilbury, an Englishman, who has taken orders in 
the Catholic church, and to whose courtesy and information on several 
subjects, Iam very much indebted. After having made some progress, he 
laid it aside and began to learn French, in which he sometimes converses. 
He has an English groom, from whom also he unfortunately learned some 
English. ‘This fellow, I am informed, is greatly addicted to swearing and 
indecent language, and the emperor, and even the late empress, adopted 
some of his phraseology, without being aware of its import. 

‘ In his domestic expenses, he is exceedingly frugal. The careless pro- 
fusion of his father, atid the total derangement of the finances, had involved 
the country in such difficulties, that he found it necessary to set an exam~ 
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ple of frugality in his own person, by limiting himself to a certain expendi- 
ture. In his speech to the constituent assembly, he announced this 
determination. ‘‘ The king’s disbursements,” said he, ‘‘ amounted to four 
millions; mine does not exceed one. 1 am resolved to live as a private 
gentleman, receiving only 110,000 milreis for my private expenses, exce 
the allowance to which my wife is entitled by her marriage contract.” This, 
at the rate of exchange before we left Rio, would not have amounted to 
more than 10,000/ per annum. His present allowance, as fixed by the 
chambers, is 200,000 milreis for himself, and 12,000 for his children, 
To make this answer, he engages in various profitable pursuits, and adopts, 
in every thing, the most rigid system of economy. He lets out his fazenda 
at Santa Cruz, for grazing cattle passing to Rio, from the Minas Geraes, 
and receives so much a head from the drovers. His slaves cut capim, and 
sell it, on his account, in the street, where they were pointed out to me 
distinguished by plates on their caps. He derives, also, a revenue, I am 
told, from at caxas shops, of which he is the proprietor, and thinks, 
like Vespasian, that the money is not at all affected by the medium through 
which it passes. In his domestic expences, he is rigid even to parsimony, 
He allows a very small sum to his cook, of the expenditure of which he 
exacts a minute account, and is very angry if this trifling sum is exceeded 
on any occasion ; and it is said that this was one cause of his disagreement 
with the late empress, whose free and careless bounty he never could re- 
strain.’—vol. ii. pp. 459—462. 


We must now close these volumes, conscious that we have 
omitted many topics which the author has treated with great 
care and intelligence. They contain a complete picture of the 
actual state of Brazil, and the accuracy of resemblance which we 
may safely ascribe to it, confers upon it a degree of importance that 


cannot be said to appertain to many of the works lately published 
in this country upon South America. 





Art. VIII.—Addressof Earl Stanhope, President of the Medico- Botanical 


. Society, for the Anniversary Meeting, Jan 16, 1830. London: 
_ J. Wilson. 1830. “4 scence 


THERE is sometimes to be met with about town a gentlemanly 
person, of moderate stature, comely it may be said, immaculate 
as to his cravat, and eminently scrupulous respecting the purity of 
his visible costume. He patronized the Medico-Botanical Insti- 
tution; he was a sort of masculine Flora, and led a life of bliss 
amidst the roses and the praises of this Society. The members 
called him “ Director ;” to vulgar souls he left the administration 
of the Society’s affairs. Such people as Earl Stanhope, Sir H. 
Halford, and Sir J. Macgregor, might fill the executive offices, if 
they pleased ; but he was director, gubernator, all in all; in short, 
he was a living concentration of that abstract principle of sove- 
reign controul, which subtile jurists affect to believe exists in the 
monarchical department of the British Constitution. Mr. Frost, 
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for such is the name of our hero, led the soe te merry dance : 
he always managed the royal correspondence himself; he ex- 
changed compliments with the monarchs of Europe, and once paid 
a state visit to his Majesty’s representative in Ireland, on behalf 
of the Society. Sometimes ribbands and seals were presented to 
the Society by potentates in far and distant countries; Mr. Frost 
usually adorned his person with the same, caring as little about 
the immediate use of the several articles, as some of those imitators 
of humanity whom Landseer has 4 oy in such fantastic positions. 
But Mr. Frost took it into his head to deliver lectures. Such 
lectures! He was absolutely lost in his subject ; so lost that he 


| had uot one moment’s thought for the minor concerns of grammar 


andsyntax. But, like all the despots that we read of in history, Mr. 
Frost fell a sacrifice to his own ambition ; he assumed a dispensing 
power, he set aside popular elections, and made members at will. 
This was putting the drop into the cup after it could hold no more: 
it overflowed, and in the dreadful thaw which it brought on, Mr. 
Frost melted away into a last year’s recollection. 

What is the moral of all this? How is it that one, whose ver 
name in connection with science only raises a laugh, should have 
been allowed to lord it over an association composed of some of the 
wisest and best men of the day,—should have been permitted to 
represent them to the world, to be their organ, their mouth-piece, 


the chosen specimen which was to give foreigners a due notion of 
the exalted qualities which characterized the Medico-Botanical 
Society? What, we ask, is the moral of all this? Why, it is 
simply that John Frost, Esq. was a very wealthy young man, and 
possessed a disposition of corresponding oe es, it was 


the worship of Mammon—the idolatry of gold which raised Mr. 
Frost to his unmerited rank ; a directorship forsooth, was found 
out for him; bells and rattles were obtained for the restless boy. 
We appeal te the candour of the Society itself, if they would not 
still have lain prostrate under this dominion, but for the dignified 
firmness which Earl Stanhope displayed upon the very first overt 
act in violation of the Society’s laws, which could be proved against 
Mr. Frost ; and, we may take this as an example of the value on a 
much larger scale, of an aristocracy, to the safety and happiness of 
the people. A more detestable, or more galling influence never cursed 
any state than that which is conceded to mere wealth. No doubt 
the possession of power in the hands of most men will constantly 
suggest the abuse of it. In the case of the nobility, this tendency 
is restrained by a great many circumstances peculiar to their order ; 
at all events the vindication of their superiority over other men, is 
peed over, generally, by so much of the personal courtesy that is 

abitual to noble families, that to individuals of inferior rank, it is 
scarcely ever made odious or even irksome. But with respect to the 
aristocracy of the purse, the thing is altogether different. The here- 
ditary nobleman is placed above the people—not the people below 
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him; the creature of opulence, on the contrary, must pot his former 
fellows beneath him, in order that he may get above them, 

And does not the experience of Lord Stanhope, as chief officer of 
the Society, satisfy the members, of the justice of these remarks ? [f 
we are to submit to one another at all in our social institutions, 
nobles and people as we are, let the head of our domestic government 
be derived from that sphere where influence is already held, and its 
exercise well regulated ; where authority, being a permanent quali- 
fication, amalgamates with the general character of the man, and 
thus becomes subject to the operation of all those means of amelio- 
ration and refinement, which are constantly applying themselves to 
that character. 

But it is not until we come to examine the conduct of Earl Stan- 
hope, as a practical officer—the President of the Society, that we are 
placed in possession of the whole of the claims which he has on the 
gratitude of its members. The address, which was delivered by 
that nobleman at the Jast anniversary meeting, is not only a forcible 
and elegant composition ; but it shews an extent as well as a preci- 
sion of technical knowledge in the author, which we could hardly 
expect from any one out of the medical profession. As a proof of 
the industry with which he applies himself to the minutest details, 
we may mention that part of his address, in which he states the 
result of his comparison of some foreign Pharmacopeias. The 
Austrian Pharmacopeia, his Lordship says, contains seventy-one 
plants, which are not to be found in that of the London College of 
Physicians. The Bavarian Pharmacopeia, which is admirably 
arranged, has thirty-one more plants than the London one ; and the 
Prussian has twenty-nine, making in all 131 plants, of which sixty- 
four are indigenous to this country. The suggestions, however, of 
the noble President, appear to us to arise from very just and sound 
views of medical botany; and as they strikingly exhibit the aid 
which the most abstruse sciences may oceasionally derive from the 
innate good sense and correct judgment of persons not immediately 
within its precincts, we shall quote some of them with pleasure. 

‘One of the most important and beneficial discoveries which could be 
made by this Society would be of Plants, by the operation of which the 
diseased organs might be primarily affected in the same manner as the 
action of the DiciraLis purpurea appears to be directed to the Heart, 
and that of the Cuznopopiu™ olidum to the Uterus. With respect to 
the latter, I have already noticed the interesting and valuable Paper with 
which Mr. Houlton has favored the Society; and a Member of this 
Society, who has devoted great attention to Medical Botany, and has 
published a Work upon the subject, has made some experiments with the 
Extract of that Plant, and will, I trust, communicate to us the results. 
This Plant, which is often treated as a Weed, and allowed to decay on the 
places where it grows, may probably afford a substitute in complaints of the 
Uterus, to the Ergot of Rye, which is extremely expensive. Might we 
not hope, if a medicine could be found of which the action were directed 
to the Lungs in a diseased state, that it would be possible to cure Pylmo- 
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nary Consumption, which is so insidious in its origin, so dangerous in its 
progress, and so destructive in its effects? Such a discovery would de- 
serve a public reward, and would justly entitle its author to the gratitude 
of mankind ; and the trials which would be requisite for the purpose 
might be made without danger in those advanced stages of the disorder in 
which it is considered to be incurable. Upon this point I would call your 
attention to a Plant, mentioned in a Work which I recently procu in 
Germany, and which was published last year at Leipzig. The Plant is 
termed by the Author, GaLeopsis grandiflora, and appears to be the 
Garzorsis ochroleuca, or villosa, which is indigenous to this country, and 
a decoction of the flowers and of the leaves is given in cases of consump- 
tion. He states that this Plant is much employed as a popular remedy, 
and its efficacy ought to be submitted to actual trials in a variety of cases. 
I think that experiments may properly be made with respect to any of 
those vegetable substances, which, though they are not professionally pre- 
scribed, are, however, used as popular remedies in several districts, from 
an experience, Or even from an opinion of their virtues; and, also, but with 
more caution, with respect to other vegetable substances which, from bota- 
nical analogy and from chemical analysis, may be considered as me- 
dicinal. 

‘ Another most important discovery would be, that of a vegetable sub- 
stance which would have a specific action on the Liver, and which would 
cure, without the assistance of mercurial preparations, the diseases of that 
organ. The deleterious effects of some of those preparations on the gene- 
ral health, and on the vital powers, are too well known, and have been too 
generally experienced to require any observations from me; and you will 
concur in my opinion, that a substitute which might be found for those re- 
medies, and which could be administered with safety in other respects, 
would be of great benefit to mankind. The mineral waters of Carlsbad, 
in Germany, have very long possessed much reputation in the cure of dis- 
orders of the Liver, for which they have been found, by experience, to be 
eminently efficacious; and they do not appear, by chemical analysis, to 
contain any portion of Mercury. It cannot, therefore, be justly contended, 
that Mercury is the only specific for such disorders ; and I speak from the 
authority of a most eminent physician in this country, when I state that, 
inhis judgment, there is no medicine which is so much misused as calo- 
mel. Although mercury forms an ingredient in the composition of the 
Carlsbad Waters, I am ready to admit that, in addition to those sub- 
stances which have been found in them by analysis, such as Soda, Glauber 
Salt, common salt, &c., they may contain some others, which, from the 
peculiarity of their nature, may not be discovered by the art of chemistry, 
and which may greatly contribute to their salutary effects. A very re- 
markable instance of this is exhibited in the Waters of Gastein, which are 
also in Germany, and which are of extraordinary and indeed surprising 
efficacy in the cure of contractions, even of such as are the most invete- 
rate, although those Waters appear by analysis to contain only substances 
80 insignificant in their nature, and in such very small quantities, that some 

hysicians have considered those Waters to operate only from their heat, 
whieh, when they rise from the spring, is stated to be 38° of Reaumur, or 
118° of Fahrenheit. A German physician, for whom I entertain the 
highest respect, related to me from his own personal observation, a most 
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remarkable cure, from the use of the Gastein Waters, of a distortion of 
the limbs which had existed from infancy; and he had communicated q 
report of it to the Academy of Medicine at Paris, of which he was 
a Member. 

‘ It appears also very desirable to investigate accurately the nature and 
properties of the Corcnicum autumnale, and to ascertain whether it will 
dispel a fit of the Gout; whether it ought to be taken in small doses, as 
was done by Sir Joseph Banks, to serve for an alterative, and to prevent 
the recurrence of a fit; and in the one case, as well as in the other, to dig. 
cover in what manner it ought to be prepared and administered, or with 
what other medicines it ought to be blended, in order to secure the patient 
from any deleterious effects. The Medicine which is supposed to be made 
from it is known to be very potent; but in chronical disorders, the potency 
of a remedy may not be so important as its safety; and the effects, when 
they are slow, may not be the less certain, and seem more congenial to the 
course of nature, which, in the formation and development of vegetables, 
as well as of animals, advances gradually in its work, and with that admi- 
rable order and arrangement which exemplifies, in every case, the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence. —pp. 28—31. 


The whole discourse deserves to be attentively perused, and as 
descriptive of the existing state of our knowledge of medicinal 
plants, and furnishing the best materials for such hopes and 
expectations as the friends of this science may reasonably indulge 
in, we think that the address has all the merit of a record. 





Art. 1X.—A History of the Establishment and Residence of the Jews in 
England ; with an Enguiry into their Civil Disabilities. By John 
Elijah Blunt, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., M.A., Barrister at Law. 8yo. 
pp. 148. London: Saunders and Benning. 1830. 


THE partial success that has attended the motion in the House 
of Commons for leave to bring in a Bill, the object of which is to 
place Jews upon the same footing, with respect to civil franchisee, 
as Roman Catholics, has induced the learned and intelligent 
Author of this pamphlet to inquire into the actual state of the law 
upon that subject, The question is one to which the country has 
not yet turned its attention. We believe even the advocates for 
the Jews have been surprised by the majority which they won in 
the first instance. They will, however, most probably find that 
they cannot go much farther during the present session. Even if 
no important event occur to disturb the course of public business, 
we have reason to believe that the motion for the second reading of 
the Bill will not be carried. 

This belief, however, will not divert us from the discussion of the 
question at the present moment, as it is fit that we should, m 
common with others, express our opinion upon it, and thus assist 
In prevering the public mind for eventually coming to a. discreet 
and just decision, with reference to a subject whith is surrounded 
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by not a few difficulties. The Bill, if lost now, will most probably 
be again and again brought forward, and the people cannot too 
soon make themselves acquainted with the principles according to 
which the discussion ought, as we think, to be guided. 

Let us in the first place see, with the assistance of Mr. Blunt, 
S whose researches reflect great credit upon his industry and skill, 
what has been the history of the Jews in this country. It suffi- 
ciently appears that Jews were resident in England as early as 
the year 750. Basnage asserts that they were banished from 
it in the beginning of the eleventh century, and that they did 
not return till after the Conquest. This, however, does not seem to 
have been the fact, for the laws attributed to Edward the Confessor 
distinctly declare the Jews to be under the royal protection, upon 
the ground that “ the Jews and all they have belong to the King.” 
It is certain that the Conqueror (it is supposed for a valuable con- 
sideration) encouraged the Jews to come over from Rouen in large 
numbers, who appear to have fixed their residence principally at 
Stamford. From that period they increased rapidly in this country 
until the year 1290, when they were expelled by a proclamation of 
Edward I., having in the interval, particularly during the reigns 
of Richard of the Lion-heart and Henry III., suffered many exac- 
tions and cruelties of the most arbitrary and barbarous character. 
They were frequently accused of crucifying the children of Chris- 
tians, of plotting against the state, and sometimes even of a design 
to set fire to the city of London. ,They were, in truth, the Papists 
of those times, and no crime was considered too horrible to be 
charged upon their unhappy nation. They seemed to be the mere 
footballs of the populace, who robbed and murdered them, not 
only with impunity, but applause. 

After the expulsion of the Jews in the year 1290, they made no 
attempt to re-establish themselves here until the period of the 
Commonwealth, when they petitioned Cromwell for permission to 
be received in England. The Protector afforded every encourage- 
ment to their wishes, but although their request gave rise to much 
debate, no decision was come to upon it. Some Jews of the Levant 

imagining, or rather perhaps choosing to imagine, that the Pro- 
| tector was the long-expected Messiah, came to England under the 
pretext of ascertaining that fact, though most probably their only 
motive was to forward the object of their re-admission. But the 
matter getting wind, they were all expelled by the Council, after 
having been angrily reproached for their audacity. 

It appears, however, that soon after the Restoration, Jews, though 
hot very numerously, were resident in this country. They had a 
> ogue in London in 1662; from that period to the present 
they have gone on increasing in their numbers, and though these 
are estimated by Mr. Goldsmid at only 27,000, we are more in- 


clined to agree with Mr. Blunt, that they cannot fall far short of 
double that amount. 
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We have seen that by the laws of Edward the Confessor, it was 
held that ‘‘ the Jews and all they have belong to the king.” Jp 
fact, they were treated either as villeins of the king, or as aliens, 
down to the period of the Revolution, with the exce tion of an in. 
terval in the reign of James II., when they were relieved from the 
alien duty. An attempt was made in the year 1753, to enable fo. 
reigners who were Jews, to be naturalized without being obliged to 
take the sacrament. A Bill was proposed in the House of Lords with 
that object, which, after very warm debates, was passed into a law, 
but was repealed in the course of the subsequent year, in consequence 
of the very unfavourable manner in which it was received through- 
out the country. Since that time Jews have been allowed to live here 
without molestation, though in what relation, with respect to the 
crown, or to the Christian community of the country, has not, we 
believe, yet been settled. 

With the exception of the incapacity of Jews to hold land, which 
arose out of the 55th of Henry III., it is supposed by Mr. Blunt, 
that they were legally subject to no disability, at the period when 
the recent bill (since carried into a law) for the relief of the Dissenters 
was proposed in Parliament. We do not agree in this supposition. 
We have not heard that the oaths then required from members of 
both houses before they were permitted to take their seats, were ever 
proposed on the Old Testament alone ; we have not heard that the 
Old Testament alone has been used in making any of the oaths of 
office which were then required. The mere addition of the words, 
“upon the true faith of a Christian,” introduced by the 9th of 
Geo. 1V., undoubtedly excludes Jews from sitting in Parliament, 
or from — any office, civil or military, under the crown, and 
may perhaps also impose upon them other minor disabilities. But 
we contend that the mere omission of those words would not have 
been sufficient to complete the emancipation of the Jews, and 
accordingly the Bill for their relief, which has been read a first time, 
goes a great deal farther. It proposes to place them in all respects 
upon the same footing as Roman Catholics; thus, in truth, intro- 
ducing a totally new principle into the law of this country, of which 
law, according to the highest authorities, the Christian system is an 
integral and inseparable part. 

In removing the disabilities of the Protestant Dissenters and 
the Roman Catholics, this doctrine of Christianity being a part 
and parcel of the law of England, far from being violated, was, on 
the contrary, acted upon in its true spirit. But the question now 
before us is a very different one indeed. It is this, Are we pre 
pared to go the length of admitting that there shall be no religious 
test whatever, for ascertaining the faith of individuals to whom 
the management of our national affairs in the legislature, and the 
service of the country, in office at home and abroad, are to be 
committed ? If Jews be allowed to sit in Parliament, why not 
Mahometans, why not Pagans, why not those who worship Jug- 
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ernaut, and those who acknowledge no God at all? We can see 
no distinction between these cases. 

But even if the country were prepared, which we do not admit 
to be the case, to say that the religious character of our law shall 
be no longer Christian, there is another step even beyond that, 
which it must be prepared to adopt before the proposed measure 
can be carried into execution. The Jews in England, and, indeed, 
in every country in which they reside, form a separate people. 
They are a nation within a nation. They are not separated from 
us merely by religion, but by blood, by physiognomy, by manners, 
by customs, by interests of the dearest kind. They do not inter- 
marry with Christians, at least not frequently in this country, and 
such intermarriages are forbidden by their law. We do not say 
that there are not amongst them honest and honourable men, for 
we know, on the contrary, that there are many Jews to be found in 
London and elsewhere, quite as scrupulous as Christians in all that 
relates to the obligations between man. But as a nation, they 
have ties which bind them together all over the world, and give 
them views and hopes which must always keep them severed and 
distinct from the rest of mankind. They look forward to the 
re-establishment of their own kingdom, as soon as their great law- 
giver shall make his appearance; to that event, all their prayers 
and ceremonies have an exclusive tendency. How, then, we ask, 
can it be expected, that if Jews were in office or in Parliament, 
they would attend to the interests of these realms ? 

Many Jews now residing in England have been born here, and 
therefore are, in point of law, subjects of his Majesty. But when 
and where have they served him in his army or navy? In truth, 
pe have conducted themselves rather as aliens than otherwise, 
and we see no good reason why they should not be so considered. 
Whatever hardships and cruelties they suffered in England before 
their expulsion, in the thirteenth century, they have no serious 
cause to complain of their treatment here since the Restoration. 
They have now lived amongst us for nearly three centuries without 
disturbance, and yet are they as much apart from us, as a nation, 
now, as they were in the reign of Charles the Second. This, be it 
remarked, is the necessary effect of their own exclusive law. 
They cannot amalgamate with Christians. It is no slight shade 
of difference that keeps us asunder, but a solid barrier which, since 
their exile from Jerusalem, they have themselves industriously 
erected, and tenaciously preserve around them. A ht 

For this, itis no part of our purpose to censure them. Their reli- 
gion, we have no wish to interfere with. That is an affair between 
them and their Creator, on which, we presume not totouch. Full 
liberty in the exercise of their worship, let them by all means enjoy. 

hatever property they acquire, should also be sacred. We do 
_ even see any strong objection which should prevent them from 
olding land, if that be to them a matter of iraportance, which we 
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greatly doubt. The Jews are too migratory in their habits, to 
unsettled as a people, to be ambitious of landed possessions. |) 
Poland, where they are very numerous, and peculiarly favoured, 
they lend abundance of money on mortgages, which they find 4 
much more profitable trade than holding and cultivating the goij 
upon their own account. In every country we see them mo 
desig and great accumulators of personal property, but no 
where land owners. And this is at once the consequence and the 
evidence of the state of preparation in which they keep themselva 
for the approach of the epoch, which is to restore them to Pa. 
lestine. 

It will be seen from what we have said, that we do not oppose the 
claims of the Jews, as religionists, but as aliens, as people who, 
though born here, have alien interests, alien objects, alien manner, 
alien Jaws and alien connections. In our opinion, it would be equal- 
ly consistent in us to admit Frenchmen or Russians into our legis- 
lature, as Jews. The refugees from Spain, several of whom would 
ornament any ay have just as much right, as far as we can 
judge, to give laws to England, as Mr. Goldsmid, Mr. Rothschild, 


or any other man, who traces his origin to the land of Canaan. 
Mr. Blunt has stated the history of the Jews in this country very 
clearly, and we doubt not very correctly. He has also pointed out 
the disabilities which in common with all aliens they labour under; 
but he has not advanced a single argument to show why those dis- 


abilities ought to be removed. 





Art. X.— Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 2 vols. 12mo. 
with Etchings. Dublin: Curry and Co. 1830. 


Ir is mortifying to witness so unnatural a union of bigotry and 
humour, as is displayed in these volumes, The design of this work 
is primarily of a religious nature, the title being given to it for the 
obvious purpose of recommending its contents to the world. Thisis 
by no means a maintenance of that good faith which authors are 
bound ever to observe ; neither is it just to put such an affront on 
the reading public, as to insinuate that the concerns of religion, in 
themselves, ~~ no attraction for them, and that they require to be 
baited, as it were, with droll stories and traits of national character. 
Haply: our author may have calculated the other way, and thought 
that his religious animosity would make his humour more vendible, 
or, at all events, that they might do better in company. If such 
were the conclusion of this writer, he cannot too soon disabuse his 
mind of the error; for, although we are not, on this side of the 
water, without our love of controversy, and are sometimes inclined 
to dwell on what we consider the absurdities of other men’s creeds, 
yet we take care to appoint our season for indulging in this proper 
sity. We do not like, for instance, to discuss the beer question 10 
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St. Clement’s church ; nor points of theology in an afternoon at the 
Albion ; nothing, John Bull is less prone to than mingling business 
with pleasure ; and consequently there is no sort of accident that is 
more likely to revolt him, as when he makes up his mind for amuse- 
ment, to ot serious matters thrust upon his attention. We 
would put it to the kindlier nature of our author, if it be wise or 
respectable to mix up with the materials of a delectable literary 
panquet—a real feast of the soul, of which all persons have an 
opportunity of partaking,—statements, descriptions, and expres- 
sions, which are sure to disgust no small portion of the guests, and 
to contribute materially to the prolongation of the bitterest mutual 
hostility amongst all. We say, let every man do his best to propa- 

te sound religion, to the destruction of that which falsely assumes 
itssacred name. Neither should he do it with hesitation or indif- 
ference. Enthusiasm even becomes a virtue in suchacause. But 
let him proclaim his mission ; let him put the right title upon his 
religious book, and not delude us into a controversy, when we 
thought he was going to make us laugh by his merriment. We sa 
this in the spirit of kindness, not with the view of deprecating the 
author's mle in the direction which it has taken; but really in 
order to protect our lighter description of literature from those adul- 
terations which will only impair its wholesomeness, if they do not 
altogether discredit its character. 

Having refreshed ourselves by thus venting our disappointment, 
we shall not be slow to render justice to the merits, for they are 
very great, of the author of these volumes. He is much better, 
and far more extensively acquainted with the Irish peasantry, than 
any modern narrator of Hibernian frolics with whom we are ac- 
quainted, that is to say, he knows them intimately in more of their 
varieties and their aspects, than any of his predecessors. But then 
he cannot match Mr. Croker, nor yet Mr. Griffin, in an Irish story. 
He wants the faculty of a poet; he crowds his descriptions, and 
accumulates circumstance on circumstance, confusing rather than 
clearing what he means to set before us. With a fourth of his 
words, Mr. Croker would have made a better picture of any one of 
the scenes which the author has given in these volumes. But his 
extensive opportunities of entering into the character of his country- 
men, and a power of accurate cutie, compensate amply for 
the want of other advantages, and will always enable this writer 
to keep an elevated rank amongst the delineators of national 
manners, 

The two volumes contain eight tales, each of which has for its 
object to develope some peculiarity of character or habit of the 
people. They are all more or less tainted with the objectionable 
matter to which we have already alluded, and we may add, that 
when upon this unpleasant subject, the author seems to lose not 
only the more benign feelings of our nature, but also that strict 
regard for truth which is not merely an ornament to, but an indis- 
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pensible requisite in every man. Stripped of these excrescences, 
we think the ‘ Irish Wedding’ a very amusing scene, though 
elaborated to a degree almost beyond all patience. Shane Fadh, 
who had the honour of being one of the principals in this 
drama, is himself the narrator, and our acquaintance with him 
shall commence just at the moment that after being exceedingly 
garrulous, he comes to the gist of the story. 


‘Well, at last the day came. The wedding morning, or the bride’s part 
of it, as they say, was beautiful. It was then the month of July. The 
evening before, my father and my brother went over to Jemmy Finigan’s to 
make the regulations for the wedding. We—that is, my party, were to 
be at the bride’s house about ten o’clock, and we were then to proceed, all 
on horseback, to the priest’s, to be married. We were then, after drinking 
something at Tom Harris’s public house, to come back as far as the 
Dumbhill, where we were to start and run for the bottle. That morning 
we were all up at the skriek of day. From six o'clock, my own faction, 
friends and neighbours, began to come, all mounted; and about eight 
o’clock there was a whole regiment of them, some on horses, some on 
mules, others on raheries and asses; and by my word, | believe little Dick 
Snudaghan,the tailor’s apprentice, that had a hand in making my wedding 
clothes, we mounted upon a buck goat, with a bridle of selvages tied to 
his horns. Any thing at all, to keep their feet from the ground, for 
nobody would be allowed to go with the wedding that hadn’t some animal 
between them and the earth. To make a long story short, so large a bride- 
groom’s party was never seen in that country before, save and except Tim 
Lannigan’s that I mentioned just now. It would make you split your face 
laughing to see the figure they cut; some of them had saddles and bri- 
dles—others had saddles and halters: some had back-suggawns of straw, 
with hay stirrups to them, but good bridles; others of them had sacks 
fixed up as like saddles as they could make them, girthed with hay ropes 
five or six times round the horse’s body. When one or two of the horses 
wouldn’t carry double, except the hind rider sat strideways, the women had 
to be put foremost, and the men behind them. Some had dacent pillions 
enough, but the most of them had none at all, and the women were 
ps to sit where the crupper ought to be,—and a hard card they had 
to play to keep their seats, even when the horses walked easy, so what 
must it be when it came to a gallop, but that same was nothing at all to 
a trot. 

‘From the time they began to come that morning, you may be sartin 
that the glass was no cripple, any how—although, for fear of accidents, 
we took care not to go too deep. At eight o’clock we sat down to a 
rousing breakfast, for we thought it best to eat a trifle at home, lest they 
might think that what we were to get at the bride’s breakfast might be 
thought any novelty. As for my part, I was in such a state, that I 
couldn’t let a morsel cross my throat, nor did I know what end of me was 
uppermost. After breakfast they all got,their cattle, and i my hat and 
whip, and was ready to mount, when my uncle whispered to me that | 
must kneel down and ax my father and mother’s blessing, and forgiveness 
for all my disobedience and offinces towarst them—and also to requist the 
blessings of my brothers and sisters. Well, in a short time I was down; 
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and, my goodness, such a hullabaloo of crying as was there in a minnit’s 
time, ‘“ Oh Shane Fadh -- Shane Fadh, a cushla machree,” says my poor 
mother in Irish “ you're going to break up the ring about you're father’s 
hearth and mine—going to lave us, avourneen, for ever, and we to hear 
your light foot and sweet voice, mornin’, noon, and night, no more. Oh !” 
says she, “it’s you that was the good son all out—and the good brother 
too: kind and cheerful was your beautiful voice, and full of love and 
affection was your heart! Shane, avourneen deelish, if ever I was harsh 
to you, forgive your poor mother that will never see you more on her flure 
as one of her own family.” Even my father, that was’nt much given to 
crying, couldn’t speak ; but went over to a corner and cried till the neigh- 
bours stopped him. As for my brothers and sisters they were all in an 
uproar —and I myself, begad, cried like a Trojan, merely becase I see 
them at it. My father and mother both kissed me, and gave me their 
blessing ; and my brothers and sisters did the same: while you would 
think all their hearts would break. ‘‘ Come, come,” says my uncle, “ I'll 
have none of this: what a hubbub you make, and your son going to be 

well married—going to be joined to a girl that your betters would be proud 
to get into connection with. You should have more sense, Rose Camp- 

bell—you ought to thank God that he had the luck to come across such a 

girl for a wife; that it’s not going to his grave instead of into the arms of 
a purty girl—and what is better, a good girl. So quit your blubbering, 

Rose; and you, Jack,” says he to my father, “that ought to have more 

sense, stop this instant. Clear off every one of you, out of this, and let 

the young boy get to his horse. Clear out, I say, or by the powers I’ll— 

look at them three stags of huzzies; by the hand of my body they're 

blubbering bekase its not their own story this blessed day. Move—bounce! 

—— and you, Rose oge, if you’re not behind Dudley Fulton in less than 
no time, by the hole of my coat, I'll marry a wife myself, and then where 
will the twenty guinneys be that I’m to lave you ?” 

‘« Any how, it’s easy knowing that there wasn’t sorrow at the bottom 
of their grief; for they were all now laughing at my uncle’s jokes, even 
while their eyes were red with the tears—my mother herself couldn’t but 
be in good humour, and join her smile with the rest. 

‘“ My uncle now drove us all out before him ; not, however, till my mo- 
ther had sprinkled a drop of holy water on each of us, and giving me and 
my brother and sisters a small taste of blessed caudle to prevent us from 
sudden death and accidents. My father and she didn’t come with us then, 
but they went over to the bride’s, while we were gone to the priest’s house. 
Well, now we set off in great style and spirits; I well mounted on a good 
horse of my own, and my brother on one that he had borrowed from Peter 
Donnellon, fully bent on winning the bottle. I would have borrowed him 
myself, but I thought it dacenter to ride my own horse manfully, even 
though he never won a side of mutton or a saddle, like Donnellon’s. But 
the man that was most likely to come in for the bottle was little Billy 
Cormick, the tailor, who rode a blood-racer that young John Little had 
wickedly lent him for the special purpose ; he was a tall bay animal, with 
long small legs, a close tail, and didn’t know how to trot. May be we 
didn’t cut a dash—and might have taken a town before us. We set out 
about nine o’clock, and went acrass the country ; but I’ll not stop to min- 
tion what happened some of them, even before we got to the bride’s house. 

VOL, XIV, I 
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It’s enough to say here, that sometimes one in crassing a style or ditch 
would drop into the shough ; sometimes another would find himself head. 
foremost on the ground ; a woman would be capsized here in Crossing 4 
ridgy field, bringing her fore-rider to the ground along with her: another 
neni be hanging like a broken arch, ready to come down, till some one 
would ride up and fix her on her seat. But as all this happened in Going 
over the fields, we expected that when we’d get out on the king’s high-way 
there would be less danger, as we would have no ditches or draing i 
cross. When we came in sight of the house, there was a general shout of 
welcome from the bride’s party, who were on the watch for us: we 
could’nt do less nor give them back the cheer in full chorus; but we had 
better have let that alone, for some of the young horses took the sthadh, 
others of them capered about; the asses—the devil choak them—that 
were along with us should begin to bray, as if it was the king's birth-da 
—and a mule of Jack Irwin’s took it into his head to stand stock stili, 
This brought another dozen of them to the ground; so that between one 
thing and another, we were near half an hour before we got on the march 
again. When the blood horse that the tailor rode, saw the crowd and 
heard the shouting, he cocked his ears, and set cff with himself full speed: 
but before he had gone far, he was without a rider, and went galloping up 
to the bride’s house, the bridle hanging about his feet. But Billy, having 
taken a glass or two, wasn’t to be cowed; so he came up in great blood, 
and swore he would ride him to America, sooner than let the bottle be won 
from the bridegroom’s party. When we arrived, there was nothing but 
shaking hands and kissing, and all kinds of slewsthering—men kissing 
men—women kissing women—and after that men and women. Another 
breakfast was ready for us; and here we all sat down. Myself and my 
next relations in the bride’s house, and the others in the barn and garden; 
for one house wouldn’t hold the half of us. Eating, however, was all only 
talk ; but we took some of the poteen agin, and in a short time afterwards 
set off along the paved road to the priest’s house, to be tied as fast as he 
could make us, and that was fastenough. Before we went out to mount 
our horses though, there was such a hullabaloo with the bride and her 
friends as there was with myself: but my uncle soon put a stop to it, and 
in five minutes had them breaking their hearts laughing. Bless my heart 
what doings! what roasting and boiling !—and what tribes of beggars, and 
shulers, and vagabons of all sorts and sizes, were sunning themselves about 
the doors—wishing us a thousand times long life and happiness. There 
was a fiddler and a piper: the piper was to stop in my father-in-law’ 
while we were going to be married, and the fiddler was to come with our- 
selves, in ordher you know, to have a dance at the priest’s house, and to 


play for us coming and going; for there’s nothing like a taste of music 
when one’s on for sport.” ’—pp. 112—115. 


The marriage took place at the priest’s house, which was four 
miles off, after which the party devoted an hour or so to dancing 
in his reverence’s barn. The return home is well described. 


‘ «When this was over we mounted again, the fiddler taking his ould si- 
tuation behind my uncle, You know it is usual, after getting the knot 
tied, to go to a public house or shebeen, to get some refreshment after the 
journey ; so, accordingly, we went to little lame Larry Spooney’s—grand- 
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father to him that was transported the other day for staling Bob Beaty's 
sheep; he was called Spooney himself, from his sheep-stealing, ever since 
Paddy Keenan made the song upon him, ending with “ his house never 
wants a good ram-horn spoon ;” so that, let ices say what they will, these 
things run in the blood—well, we went to his shebeen house, but the tithe 
of us couldn’t get into it; so, we sat on the green before the door, and, by 
my song, we took dacently with Aim, any how ; and, only for my uncle, it’s 
odds but we would have all been fuddled. It was now that I began to no- 
tish a kind of coolness betune my party and the bride’s, and for some time 
| didn’t know what to make of it. I wasn’t long so, however; for my 
uncle, who still had his eye about him, comes over to me, and says, ‘‘ Shane, 
| doubt there will be bad work amongst these people, soetlidaile betune 
the Dorans and the Flanagans—the truth is, that the ould business of the 
law-shoot will break out, and except they're kept from drink, take my word 
for it, there will be blood spilled. The running for the bottle will be a good 
excuse,” says he, ‘‘ so I think we had better move home before they go too 
far in the drink.” Well, any way, there was truth in this; so, accordingly, 
the reckoning was ped, and, as this was the thrate of the weddineers to the 
bride and the bridegroom, every one of the men clubbed his share, but 
neither I nor the girls, any thing. Ha—ha—ha! Well, I never—ha—ha 
—ha!—I never laughed so much in one day, as I did in that, and I can’t 
help laughing at it yet. Well, well! when we all got on the top of our 
horses, and sich other iligant cattle as we had—the crowning of a king was 
nothing to it. We were now purty well I thank you, as to liquor; and, as 
the knot was tied, and all safe, there was no end to our good spirits: sc, 
when we took the road, the men were in high blood, particularly Billy Cor- 
mick, the tailor, who had a pair of long cavalry spurs upon him, that he was 
scarcely able to walk in-- -and he not more nor four feet high. The women, 
too, were in blood, having faces upon them, with the hate of the day and 
the liquor, as full as trumpeters. 

‘“ There was now a great jealousy among them that were bint for win- 
ning the bottle; and when one horseman would crass another, striving to 
have the whip hand of him when they'd set off, why, you see, his horse 
would get a cut of the whip itself for his pains. My uncle and I, however, 
did all we could to pacify them; and their own bad horsemanship, and the 
screeching of the women, prevented any strokes at that time. Some of 
them were ripping up ould sores against one another as they went along; 
others, particularly the youngsters, with their sweethearts behind them, 
coorting away for the life of them; and some might be heard miles off, sing- 
ing and laughing : and you may be sure the fiddler behind my uncle wasn’t 
idle, no more nor another. In this way we dashed on gloriously, till we 
came in sight of the Dumb-hill, where we were to start for the bottle. And 
now you might see the men fixing themselves on their saddles, sacks, and 
suggawns; and the women tying kercbiefs and shawls about their caps 
and bonnets, to keep them from flying off, and then gripping their fore- 
nders hard and fast by the bosoms. When we got to the Dumb-hill, there 
Were five or six fellows that didn’t come with us to the priest’s, but met us 
with cudgels in their hands, to prevent any of them from starting before the 
j others, and to show fair play. | 

‘“ Well, when they were allin a lump,—horses, mules, ragherysand asses, 
some, as I said, with saddles, somie with none; and all just as I tould you 
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before; the word was given, and off they scoured, myself along with the 
rest ; and divil be off me, if ever I saw such a sight but itself, either before 
or since. Off they skelped through thick and thin, in a cloud of dug 
like a mist about us: but it was a mercy that the life wasn’t tramped out of 
some of us; for before we had gone fifty perches, the one third of then 
were sprawling a-top of one another on the road. As for the women, t 

went down right and left—sometimes bringing the horsemen with them: 
und many of the boys getting black eyes and bloody noses on the stones, 
Some of them being half blind with the motion and the whiskey, turned 
off the wrong way, and gallopped on, thinking they had completely dis. 
tanced the crowd; and it wasn’t until they cooled a bit that they found 
out their mistake. But the best sport of all was, when they came to the 
lazy corner, just at Jack Gallagher's flush, where the water came out a 
good way acrass the road; being in such a flight, they either forgot or 
didn’t know how to turn the angle properly, and plash went above thirty of 
them, coming down right on the top of one another, souse into the pool, 
By this time there was about a dozen of the best horses a good distance 
before the rest, cutting one another up for the bottle; amongst these wer 
the Dorans and the Flanagans; but they, you see, wisely enough dropped 
their women at the beginning, and only rode single. I myself didn’t mind 
the bottle, but kept close to Mary, for fraid that among sich a divil’s pack 
of half-mad fellows, any thing might happen her. At any rate, I was 
next the first batch: but where do you think the tailor was all this time’ 
Why away off like lightning, miles before them—flying like a swallow: 
and how he kept his sate so long has puzzled me from that day to this; 
but, any how, truth’s best—there he was topping the hill ever so far before 
them. Though, after all, the unlucky crathur nearly missed the bottle; 
for when he turned to the bride’s house, instead of pulling up as he ought 
to do—why, to show his horsemanship to the crowd that was out lookingat 
them, he should begin to cut up the horse right and left, until he made 
him take the garden ditch in full flight, landing him among the cabbages. 
About four yards or five from the spot where the horse lodged himself, was 
a well, and a purty deep one too, by my word; but not a sowl present 
could tell what became of the tailor, until Owen Smith chanced to look 
into the well, and saw his long spurs just above the water; so he was 
pulled up in a purty pickle, not worth the washing ; but what did he care! 
although he had a small body, the divil a one of him but had a sowl big 
enough for Golias or Sampson the Great. As soon as he got his eyes 
clear, right or wrong, he insisted on getting the bottle; but he was late, 
poor fellow, for before he got out of the garden, two of them came up— 
Paddy Doran and Peter Flanagan, cutting one another to pieces, and 
not the length of your nail betune them. Well, well, that was a terrible 
day, sure enough. In the twinkling of an eye they were both off the 
horses, the blood streaming from their bare heads, struggling to take the 
bottle from my father, who didn’t know which of them to give it to. He 
knew if he’d hand it to one, the other would take offince, and then he 
was in a great puzzle, striving to rason with them; but long Paddy Doran 
caught it while he was speaking to Flanagan, and the next minnit Flanagan 
measured him with a heavy loaded whip, and left him stretched upon the 
stones. And now the work began; for by this time the friends of both 
parties came up and joined them. Such knocking down, such roaring 
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among the men, and screeching and clapping of hands and wiping of 
heads among the women, when a brother, or a son, or a husband, would 
get his atl Indeed, out of a fair, I never saw any thing to come up to 
it. But during all this work, the busiest man among the whole set was the 
tailor, and what was worst of all for the poor crather, he should single him- 
self out against both parties, bekase you see he thought they were cutting 
him out of his right to the bottle.”’—vol. i. pp. 123—125. 


The only other part of the history that deserves to be quoted is 
the scene after dinner. It is certainly very imperfect, as, indeed, 
is the whole that follows. These deficiences are easily accounted 
for when we see how much more intent the author was to detail a 
long and foolish conversation on religious topics between two 
priests, than to complete the sketch of the wedding. 


‘« By this time the company was hard and fast at the punch, the songs, 
and the dancing. The dinner had been cleared off, except what was be- 
fore the friar, and the beggers and shulers were clawing and scoulding one 
another about the divide. The dacentest of us went into the house for a 
while, taking the fiddler with us, and the rest staid on the green to dance, 
where they were soon joined by lots of the counthry-people; so that, in a 
short time, there was a large number entirely. After sitting for some time 
within, Mary and I began, you may be sure, to get uneasy, sitting palaver- 
ing among a parcel of ould sober folk ; so, at last, out we slipped, and the 
few other dacent young people that were with us, to join the dance, and 
shake our toe along with the rest of them. When we made our appear- 
ance, the flure was instantly cleared for us, and then she and I danced the 
Humours of Glin. Well it’s no matter, it’s all past now, and she lies low ; 
but I may say that it wasn’t very often danced in better style since, I'd 
wager. Many ashake-hands did I get from the neighbours’ sons, wishing 
me joy—and |'m sure | couldn’t do less than thrate them toa glass, you 
know; and ‘twas the same way with Mary—many a neighbour’s daughter, 
that she didn’t do more nor know by eye-sight, may-be, would come up 
and wish her happiness in the same manner, and she would say to me, 
‘Shane, avourneen, that’s such a man’s daughter—they’re dacent, 
friendly people, and we can’t do less nor give her a glass.’ I, of cvorse, 
would go down and bring them over, after a little pulling—making, you 
see,as if they wouldn’t come--to where my brother was handing out the 
native.’ ’—pp. 143, 144. 


The sports which usually take place at a wake are well described 
by our author in another tale, entitled “‘ Larry M‘Farland’s Wake.” 
Chis word in Ireland means the assembling of persons in the room 
where a corpse is laid out, and where the junior part of the com- 
pany are in the habit of performing all manner of tricks for their 


amusement. As traits of national manners, they possess a good 
deal of interest. 


‘“ The way they play it, Mr. Morrow, is this: —two young men out of 
each parish, go out upon the flure—one of them stands up, then beads 
himself, Sir, at a half bend, placing his left hand behind on the back part 
of his ham, keeping it there to receive what it’s to get. Well, there he 
stands, and the other coming behind him, places his foot out before him, 
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doubles up the cuff of his coat, to give his hand and wrist freedom ; he 
then rises his right arm, coming down with the heel of his hand upon the 
other fellow’s palm, under him, with full force. By jing, it’s the divil’s own 
diversion; for you might as well get a stroke of a sledge as a blow from 
some of them able, hard-working fellows, with hands upon them like lime 
stone. When the fellow that’s down gets it hot and heavy, the man tha 
struck him stands bent in his place, and some friend of the other comes 
down upon him, and pays him for what the other fellow got. In this wa 
they take it, turn about, one out of each parish, till it’s over ; for, I believe, 
if they were to pelt one another since, that they'd never give up. Bless my 
soul, but it was terrible to hear the strokes that the Slip and Pat M‘Ardle 
did give that night.” ’—pp. 201, 202. 
* . . . e 

‘« The next play they went to was the sitting brogue. This is played by 
a ring of them, sitting down upon the bare ground, keeping their knees 
up. A shoe-maker’s leather apron is then got, or a good stout brogue, 
and sent round under their knees. In the mean time, one stands in the 
middle; and after the brogue is sent round, he is to catch it as soon as he 
can. While he is there, of coorse, his back must be to some one, and ac. 
cordingly those that are behind him, thump him right and left with the 
brogue, while he, all the time, is striving to catch it. Whoever he catches 
this brogue with must stand up in his place, while he sits down where the 
other had been, and then the play goes on as before. There's another 
play called the Standing-brogue—where one man gets a brogue of the 
same kind, and another stands up facing him, with his two hands locked 
together, forming an arch turned upside down. The man that houlds the 
brogue then strikes him with it betune the hands; and even the smartest 
fellow receives several pelts, before he is able to close his hands and catch 
it; but when he does, he becomes brogue-man, and one of the opposite 
party stands for him, until he catches it. The same thing is gone through, 
from one to another, on each side, until it is over. The next is Kissing, 
and is played in this manner :—A chair or stool is p!aced in the middle 
of the flure, and the man who manages the play sits down upon it, and 
calls his sweet-heart, or the prettiest girl in the house. She, accordingly, 
comes forward, and must kiss him. He then rises up, and she sits down. 
‘* Come now,” he says, *‘ fair maid—call them you like best to kiss you!” 
She then calls them she likes best, and when the young man she calls 
comes over and kisses her, he then takes her place, and calls another gitl 
—and so on, smacking away for a couple of hours. Well, it’s no wonder 
that Ireland’s full of people ; for I believe they do nothing but coort from 
the time they're the hoith of myleg. I dunna is it true, as I hear Captain 
Sloethorn’s steward say, that the English women are so fond of Irish- 
gen?”’—pp. 203—205. 
* * * a * 

‘*« The next is marrying—a bouchal puts an ould dark coat on him, and 
if he can borry a wig from any of the ould men in the wake-house, why, 
well and good, he’s the liker his work—this is the priest: he takes and 
drives all the young men out of the house, and shuts the door upon them, 
so that they can’t get in till he letsthem. He then ranges the girls all be- 
side one another, and going to the first, makes her name him she wishes to 
be her husband; this she does, of course, and the priest lugs him in, shat- 
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ting the door upon the rest. He then pronounces a funny marriage service 
of his own between them, and the husband smacks her first, and then the 

riest. Well, these two are married, and he places his wife upon his knee, 
for fraid of taking up too much room, you persave ; there they coort Bes 
again, and why shouldn't they? The priest then goes to the next, an 
makes her name her husband; this is complied with, and he is brought in 
after the same manner, bnt no one else till they are called: he is then 
married, and kisses his wife, and the priest after him: and so they’re all 
married. Bnt if you’d see them that don’t chance to be called at all, the 
figure they cut—slipping into some dark corner, to avoid the mobbing they 
cet from the priest and the others. When they’re all united, they must each 
sing a song—man and wife, according as they sit ; or if they can’t sing, or 
get some one to do it for them, they are divorced.” ’— pp. 208, 209, 

. . * * . 

‘« The next play is in the military line. You see, Mr. Morrow, the 
man that leads the sports, places them all on their seats—gets from some 
of the girls, a white handkerchief, which he ties round his hat, as you 
would tie a piece of mourning; he then walks round them two or three 
times, singing 

‘ Will you list, and come with me, fair maid ? 
Will you list, and come with me, fair maid ? 
Will you list, and come with me, fair maid ? 
And folly the lad with the white cockade ”” 


When he sings this, he takes off his hat, and puts it on the head of the girl 

he likes best, who rises up and puts her arm round him, and they both go 

about in the same way, singing thesame words. She then puts the hat on 

some young man, who gets up and goes round with them, singing as before. 

He next puts it on the girl he loves best, who, after singing and going round 

in the same manner, puts it on another, and he on his sweetheart, and so 
on. This is called the White Cockade. When it’s all over, that is, when 
every young man has pitched upon the girl that he wishes to be his 
sweetheart, they sit down, and sing songs, and coort, as they did at the 
marrying. After this comes the Weds or Forfeits, or what they call put- 
ting round the button. Every one gives in a forfeit—the boys, a pocket 
handkerchief or pen-knife, and the girls, aneck handkerchief or something 
that way. The forfeit is held over them, and each of them stoops in turn. 
They are, then, compelled to command the person that owns that forfeit to 
sing asong—to kiss such and such a girl—or to carry some ould man, with 
his legs about their neck, three times round the house, and this last is always 
great fun, Or, maybe, a young upsetting fellow will be sent to kiss some 
toothless, slavering, ould woman, just to punish him; or, if a young wo- 
man is any way saucy, she'll have to kiss some ould, withered fellow, his 
tongue hanging with age, half way down his chin, and the tobacco water 
trickling from each corner of his mouth. By jingo, many atime, when the 
friends of the corpse would be breaking their very hearts with grief and 
affliction, I have seen them obliged to laugh out, in spite of themselves, at 
the drollery of the priest with his ould black coat and wig upon him; and 
when the laughing fit would be over, to see them rocking themselves 
again—so gad. The best man for managing such sports in this neighbour- 
hood, for many a year, was Roger M’Cann, that lives up as you go to the 
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mountains. You wouldn't begrudge to go ten miles, the couldest winte 
night that ever blew, to see andhear Roger. 

‘ « There is another play, they call the Priest of the Parish, which js 
remarkably pleasant. One of the boys gets a wig upon himself, as before— 
goes out on the flure, places the boys in a row, calls one his man Jack, and 
says to each—‘ What will you be?” One answers, ‘ ri be black cap ; 
another—‘ red cap;’ and soon. He then says, ‘ The priest of the parish 
has lost his considering cap—some say this, and some say that, but I say my 
man Jack!’ Man Jack, then, to put it off himself, says—‘ Is it me, Sir? 
‘Yes, you, Sir!’ ‘ You lie, Sir!’ ‘ Who then, Sir? ‘ Blackcap!’ If 
black cap, then, doesn’t say— Is it me, Sir ?’ before the priest has time to 
call him, he must put his hand on his ham, and get a pelt of the brogue. 
A body must be supple with the tongue in it. 

« « After this comes one they call Horns, or the Painter. A droll fellow 
gets a lump of soot or lamp-black, and, after fixing a ring of the bows and 
girls about him, he lays his two-fingers on his knees, and says, ‘ Horns, 
horns, cow horns!’ and then raises his fingers by a jerk up above his head; 
the boys and girls in the ring then do the same thing, for the maning of the 
play is this :—the man with the blacening always raises his fingers every 
time he names an animal, but if he names any that has zo horns, and that 
the others jerk up their fingers, then they must get a stroke over the face 
with the soot. ‘ Horns, horns, goat horns !’—then he ups with his fingers 
like lightning ; they must all do the same, bekase a goat has horns. 
‘ Horns, horns, horse horns !’—he ups with them again, but the boys and 
girls ought not, bekase a horse has not horns; however, any one that raises 
them then, gets a slake. So that it all comes to this :—Any one, you see, 
that lifts his fingers when an animal is named that has no horns—or any 
one that does not raise them when a baste is mintioned that has horns, will 
get a mark. It’s a purty game, and requires a keen eye and a quick hand; 
and, maybe, there’s not fun in straking the soot over the purty, warm, rosy 
cheeks of the colleens, while their eyes are dancing with delight in their 
heads, and their sweeth breath comes over so pleasant about one’s face, the 
darlings—Och, och ! 

‘ « There’s another game they call The Silly Ould Man, that’s played 
this way :—A ring of the boys and girls is made on the flure—boy and girl 
about—houlding one another by the hands; well and good—a young fellow 
gets into the middle of the ring, as ‘ the silly ould man.’ There he stands 
looking at all the girls to chuse a wife, and, in the mean time, the 
youngsters of the ring sing out— 


Here’s a silly ould man that lies all alone, 
That lies all alone, 
That lies all alone; 
Here’s a silly ould man that lies all alone, 
He wants a wife, and he can get none. 


* « When the boys and girls sing this, the silly ould man must choose a 
wife from some of the colleens belonging to the ring. Having made the 


choice of her, she goes into the ring along with him, and they all sing 
out— 


Now, young couple, you’re married together, 
You’re married together, 
You’re married together, 
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You must obey your father and mother, 

And love one another like sister and brother, 

I pray, young couple, you'll kiss together. 
And you may be sure this part of the marriage is not missed, any way.”’— 
vol. i. pp. 212—214, : 


We have a very full and particular account of a hedge school, 
that peculiarity of Ireland with which so few have an opportunity 
of becoming familiar. The master and the establishment having 
been elaborately depicted, the author introduces us to both in the 
full tide of business. 


«« Come, boys, rehearse....(Buz, buz, buz.)....I’ll soon be after calling 
up the first spelling lesson—(buz, buz, buz)—then the mathematicians— 
—book-keepers—Latinists, and Grecians, successfully. (Buz, buz, buz) 
Silence, there below! your pens? Tim Casey, is’nt this a purty hour 
o’ the day for you to come in to school at; arrah, and what kept you, 
Tim? Walk up wid yourself here, till we have a confabulation together ; 
you see I love to be talking to you.”....“ Sir, Larry Brannigan ; here, he’s 
throwing spits at me out of his pen.”....(Buz, buz, buz)....‘¢ By my sowl, 
Larry, there’s a rod steeped for you.”—‘‘ Fly away, Jack—fly away, Jill; 
come again, Jack—.” ‘‘ I had to go to Paddy Nowlan’s for tobaccy, Sir, 
for my father.”....( Weeping, with his hand knowingly across his face—one 
eye laughing at his comrades)....‘* You lie it was’nt.” ‘* If you call me a 
liar agin, I'll give you a dig in the mug.” “It’s notin your jacket.” 
“Ts'at it?” ‘* Behave yourself; ha! there’s the masther looking at you— 
ye'll get it now.”....“¢ None at all, Tim ?—and she’s not afther sinding an 
excuse wid you ?—what’s that undher your arm?” ‘ My Gough, Sir.”.... 
(Buz, buz, buz.) ‘* Silence, boys. And you blackguard Liliputian, you, 
what kept you away till this ?”—*‘‘ One bird pickin’—two men thrashin'— 
one bird pickin’-—two men thrashin’—one bird pickin’—” ‘Sir, they’re 
stickin’ pins in me, here.” ‘‘ Who is? Briney.” ‘I don’t know, Sir, 
they’re all at it.” ‘* Boys, I'll go down to yous.”....‘* | can’t carry him, Sir, 
he'd be too heavy for me: let Larry Toole do it, he’s stronger nor me; 
any way, there he’s putting a corker pin in his mouth.”....(Buz, buz, buz.) 
..«* Who-hoo-hoo hoo I’ll never stay away agin, Sir; indeed I won't, 
Sir. Oh, Sir, dear, pardon me this wan time—and if ever you cotch me 
doing the like agin, I'll give you lave to welt the sowl out of me.”....(Buz, 
buz, buz.) ‘ Behave youself, Barny Byrne.” ‘I'm not touching you.” 
Yes you are; did'nt you make me blot my copy.” “ Ho, by the livin’, 
I'll pay you goin’ home for this.”....“ Hand me the taws.” ‘* Whoo-hoo- 
hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo—what'ill I do, at all at all! Oh, Sir dear, Sir dear, Sir 
dear—hoo-hoo-hoo.” “ Did she send no message, good or bad, before I 
layon?” * Oh, not a word, Sir, only that my father killed a pig yesther- 
day, and he wants you to go up to day at dinner time.” (Buz, buz, buz) 
“It's time to get lave, it is'nt, it is, it is'nt, it is,” &c....“* You lie, I say, 
your faction never was able to fight our’s; didn’t we lick all your dirty 
breed in Buillagh-battha fair?” ‘Silence there.”....(Buz, buz, buz.) 
“Will you meet us on Sathurday, and we'll fight it out clane?” “ Ha- 
ha-ha! Tim, but you got a big fright, any how: whist, ma bouchal, sure 
[ was only jokin’ you; and sorry I'd be to bate your father's son, Tim. 
Come over, and sit beside myself at the fire here. Get up, Micky Do- 
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noghue, you big burn't-shin'd spalpeen you, and let the dacent boy sit at 
the fire.” ‘‘ Hullabaloo hoo-hoo-hoo—to go to give me such a welt, only 
for sitting at the fire, and me brought turf wid me.” “ To day, Tim?” 
“‘ Yes, Sir.” “At dinner time is id?” “‘ Yes, Sir.” “‘ Faith, the dacen 
strain was always in the same family.”....(Buz, buz, buz, buz.) “ Horns, 
horns, cock horns: oh, you up’d wid them, you lifted your fingers—that's 
a mark, now—hould your face till I blacken you.”....* Do you call thim 
two sods, Jack Lannigan? why, tis only one long one, broke in the middle; 
but you must make it up to-morrow, Jack; how is your mother’s tooth; 
did she get it pulled yet?” ‘* No, Sir.” ‘ Well, tell her to come to me, 
an’ I'll write a charm for it, that'ill cure her....What kept you till now, 
Paddy Magouran?” ‘“ Couldn’t come any sooner, Sir.” “ You couldn’, 
Sir—and why, Sir, couldn’t you come any sooner, Sir ?”....“¢ See, Sir, what 
Andy Nowlan done to my copy.”....(Buz, buz, buz.)....“ Sileace, I'll mas- 
sacre yees, if yees don’t make less noise.”’....(Buz, buz, buz.)....‘¢ 1 was 
down with Mrs. Kavanagh, Sir.” ‘* You were, Paddy—an’ Paddy, ma 
bouchal, aren't you afeard to tell me that you go to see my wife behind 
my back—eh, Paddy 2”....‘‘ Masther, Sir, spake to Jem Kenny here; he 
made my nose bleed ?” ’"—pp. 167—169. 


This may be regarded as a winter scene—for in the warm 
weather the site of the school varies to suit the convenience of 
master and scholars. 


‘ During the summer season, it was the usual practice for the scholars 
to transfer their paper, slates and books, to the green which lay immediately 


behind the school house, where they stretched tlemselves upon the grass, and 
resumed their business. Mat would bring out his chair, and, placing it on 
the shady side of the hedge, sit with his pipe in his mouth, the contented 
lord of his litle realm, whilst nearly a hundred and fifty scholars of all 
sorts and sizes, lay scattered over the grass, basking under the scorching 
sun in all the luxury of novelty, nakedness, and freedom. The sight was 
original and characteristic, and such as Mr. Brougham would have been 
delighted with—-‘* The schoolmaster was abroad again.” As soon as one 
o'clock drew near, Mat would pull out his Ring-dial, hold it against the 
sun, and declare the hour. ‘ Now boys, to yer dinners, and the rest to 
play.” ‘* Hurroo, darlins, to play—the masther says its dinner time !— 
whip-spur-an’-away-grey—H urroo—whack—hurroo.” ‘ Masther, Sir, my 
father bid me ax you home to yer dinner,” ‘ No, he'll come to huz— 
come wid me if you plase, Sir.” “ Sir, neverheed them ; my mother, Sir, 
has some of what you know - of the flitch I brought to Shoneen on last 
Aisther, Sir.” This was a subject on which the boys gave themselves great 
liberty, an invitation, even when not accepted, being an indemnity for the 
day ; it was usually followed by a battle between the claimants, and bloody 
noses were the issue. The master himself, after deciding to go where he 
was certain of getting the best dinner, generally put an end to the quarrels 
by a reprimand, and then gave notice to the disappointed claimants of the 
successive days on which he would attend at theirrespective houses. ‘‘ Boys, 
you all know my maxim ; to go, for fear of any jealousies, boys, wherever 
1 get the worst dinner; so tell me now, boys, what yer dacent mothers 
have all got athome for me?” “ My mother killed a fat hen to-day, Sir, 
an’ you'll have a lump of bacon and ‘ flat dutch’ along wid it.” ‘ We'll 
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have hang beef and greens, Sir.” ‘* We tried the praties this mornin’, Sir, 
an’ we'll have new praties, and bread and butter, Sir.”  “ Well, it’s all 
good, boys; but rather than show favour or affection, do you see, I'll go 
wid Andy, here, and take share of the hen an’ bacon; but, boys, for all 
that, I'm fonder of the other things, you peer and as Ican’t go wid 
you, Mat, tell your respectable mother that I'll be with her to-morrow ; and 
with you, Larry, ma bouchal, the day afther.”’—pp. 181—183. 


We think that the strictures in which our author indulges on 
hedge schools are unjust and uncalled for, nor were they by any 
means those nurseries of vice which he would represent them. We 
should say, indeed, on much more impartial authority than that we 
have now before us, that these establishments were more remark- 
able for producing no effect at all on the moral character of the 
population than they were for operating hurtfully upon it. But 
the mind of the writer is excessively distorted by his prejudices, 
and however successfully he may apply his talents to the promo- 
tion of his own views of religion, he has certainly, by his officious 
and unseasonable partizanship, unfitted himself for the character 
of an agreeable writer. We only hope that when next we meet 
him as a candidate for public favour, that he will allow his own 
good sense and feeling nature to have more influence than they 
have had on this eccasion, in ordering the sort of appearance 
which he should make. 





Arr. X1.—1. The Doom of Devorgoil, a Melo-drama. Auchindrane ; 
or the Ayrshire Tragedy. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 8vo. pp. 337. 
Edinburgh: Cadell & Co. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1830. 


2. Twelve Dramatic Sketches, founded on the Pastoral Poetry of 
Scotland. By W. M. Hetherington, A. M. Edinburgh: Constable 
& Co. London: ‘Hurst & Co. 1829. 

3, Cain the Wanderer, a Vision of Heaven, Darkness, and other Poems. 
By————- 8vo. pp. 1830. London: Whittaker & Co. 1829. 

4. Vallery, or the Citadel of the Lake; aPoem. By Charles Doyne 
Sillery. 2 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 

5. Adra, or the Peruvians, the Ruined City, §c. By G.P. R. James, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 197. London: Colburn. 1829. 

6. Oliver Cromwell, a Poem. In three Books. 12mo. pp. 192. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin & Co, 1829. 

7. Poems, original or translated. By the Rev. W. Shepherd. 12mo. 
pp: 192. London: Longman & Co. 1829. 

8. Repentance, and other Poems. By Mary Ann Browne.  8vo. 
pp- 118. London: Longman & Co. 1829. 

9. Portraits of the Dead ; to which are added Miscellaneous Poems. 
By N. C. Deakin, Esq. 12mo. pp. 320. London: W. Marsh. 

829, 


10. The Portfolio of the Martyr Student. 12mo. pp. 191. London: 
Longman & Co. 1830. 
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11. The Pilgrim of the Hebrides ; a Lay of the North Countrie. By 
the Author of “ Three Days at Kilkenny.” 8vo. pp 299. London: 
Longman & Co. 1830. 

12. The Traveller's Lay, a Poem. By Thomas Maude, Esq. A. M. 

8vo. pp. 94. London: Longman & Co. 1830. 

13. Montmorency, a Tragic Drama. The first of a Series of His. 
torical and other Dramas. Together with some Minor Poems, By 
H. W. Montagu. 8vo. pp. 141. London: Joy. 1828. 


THE preceding formidable list contains the titles of by no means 
the whole of the self-styled poetical works, which either their 
authors or publishers have forwarded to us for review within the 
last six or seven months. There lurks, we believe, somewhere or 
other, a notion, that if books be brought in this way, under our im- 
mediate notice, it becomes us at least not to speak harshly of them, 
if we cannot with a safe conscience exalt them to the regions of 
fame. The sooner this idea becomes dissolved into the empty air, 
the sooner shall the principles of this journal be perfectly under- 
stood. We have but one standard for our guidance, the real 
character of every particular publication which we sit down to 
review. We have no predilection either of censure or applause to 
gratify, no interests in the trading world to promote, no enmities 
to dread, no patronage to solicit. We do not care one farthing for 
all the booksellers in London, or in the empire. As little regard 
have we, professionally speaking, for any of the poets, dramatists, 
historians, philosophers, novelists, of the time in which we live. We 
look simply and exclusively to the soundness and purity of English 
literature, which we cultivate with unaffected devotion. When we 
meet with a new work that is worthy to be admitted into the sacred 
temple, we hail it with enthusiasm, from whatever quarter it comes. 
When we find that authors who once basked in the sunshine of public 
esteem, count upon their popularity in order to pass off the produe- 
tions of a careless hour, or of a mind decayed, we boldly resist the 
imposition, and shut the door of the temple against them. When 
youthful aspirants turn impudent pretenders, and attempt to set up 
standards for themselves,—standards which they easily form by seek- 
ing to depress the literature of the country to their own level, or in 
other words by talking of schools to which their ideas and their 
phraseology belong,—we expose their folly, and compel them to hide 
again their miserable heads in that obscurity, from which they never 
should have dared to emerge. But when modest merit comes forth 
with burning brow and palpitating heart, to win the suffrages of the 
public for her earliest labours, we hold out the hand of encourage- 
ment. We listen to her accents, we know her by the ruby on her 
cheek, and the music that falls from her tongue, and far from 
repressing, we sympathize with her in her hopes, and stimulate her 
glorious ambition. 

In pursuing this discriminating course, we offend numberless 
persons,—the author, the publisher, the author’s friends, and 
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whole worlds of various sort of individuals, who form literary cote- 
ries and conversaziones, both here and in Edinburgh. But all this is 
tous as the idle wind that passes over the desert. We utterly disre- 
gard it, because we feel and know what is right, and we have the 
courage to pursue it. We thuskeep ourselves equally distinct from 
the parasitical critics of the week, or the day, who with open 
mouths are ready to swallow we 4 absurdity, and to praise ever 
book, as from the zoilous tribe of pedants, who look down wit 
contempt upon every effort of modern genius. 

We are not among those who think that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that every man who writes verse and calls it poetry, should be 
a Byron or a Campbell. There are moods of the mind in which 
the light even of the lesser stars may produce a soothing effect, 
more particularly in the absence of the planets. It depends some- 
times on the humour in which we chance to be at the moment, 
whether we should prefer the solitary sound of that beautiful in- 
strument called the AZolina, to the finest chorus that ever was 
performed at the Philharmonic Society. In the revival of nature 
which takes place at this season of the year, when the voices of 
heaven and earth sometimes appear of an evening to mingle toge- 
ther, a thought or an image will touch the heart and vibrate 
through the frame, that under other circumstances might have no 
such power to charm. The reader may perhaps in this way find 
amongst the works which we are about to notice, something that he 


may take into the fields, and dwell upon with ag; Sag 


It is with regret, however, that we cannot offer him for any such 
purpose, the book that stands first on our list—a place of honour 
assigned to it out of respect for the name of the author. Heaven 
help that name, if it had never been attached to a more precious 
composition than the ‘Doom of Devorgoil’! The Latin word 
inaninis which is explained to mean a ‘ want of fulness in the 
veins of the animal,” in some degree characterizes it. The veins, 
if we may carry on the metaphor, have in them a thin watery sub- 
stance, of a colour that is neither red nor black. The work is 
called a melo-drama. We should like to see any set of actors 
attempt to perform it on the stage. The late Mr. Terry, for whose 
intended benefit it is said to have been written, shewed his good 
taste by not meddling with it. It is founded upon a version of the 
old story of the “Ghostly Barber,” but it is in point of plot and 
poetry so utterly worthless, that we shall pass it over without fur- 
thercomment. There is something more of nerve, and blood too, 
about the Ayrshire Tragedy. Here is indeed a tale of horror, 
sufficient to frighten all the nurseries from the Land’s End to the 
Orknies. Murder is perpetrated after murder in the most wild 
and diabolical manner. A deadly feud existed between two rival 
familes in Ayrshire—the Mure of Auchindrane and the house of 
Cassilis. The head of the latter was, without any other cause than 
that of envy, barbarously slain by the head of the former. A 
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young man who could have proved Mure’s guilt, and who was 
spirited away by him for a while, returned to Scotland. Him he 
gets murdered by one of his own dependants, and that dependant 
he causes to be murdered by his own son, thus closing up, as he 
thought, the chain of evidence that might be unrolled against 
him. But the bodies of his victims bear witness of the crime, 
and he and his accomplice are delivered over to the vengeance of 
the law. We extract part of the concluding scene. 


‘ Auchindrane. Where is he ?—where’s MacLellan? 
* Philip. In the deep— 
Both in the deep, and what’s immortal of them, 
Gone to the judgment-seat, where we must meet them. 
‘ Auchindrane. MacLellan dead, and Quentin too ?—So be it 
To all that menace ill to Auchindrane, 
Or have the power to injure him !—Thy words 
Are full of comfort, but thine eye and look 
Have in this pallid gloom a ghastliness, 
Which contradicts the tidings of thy tongue. 
‘ Philip. Hear me, old man—There is a heaven above us, 
As you have heard old Knox and Wishart preach, 
Though little to your boot. The dreaded witness 
Is slain, and silent. But his misused body 
Comes right ashore, as if to cry for vengeance ; 
It rides the waters like a living thing. 
Erect, as if he trode the waves which bear him. 
* Auchindrane. Thou speakest frenzy, when sense is most required. 
‘ Philip. Hear me yet more !—I say I did the deed 
With all the coolness of a practised hunter 
When dealing with a stag. I struck him overboard, 
And with MacLellan’s aid I held his head 
Under the waters, while the ranger tied 
The weights we had provided to his feet. 
We cast him loose when life and body parted, 
And bid him speed for Ireland. But even then, 
As in defiance of the words we spoke, 
The body rose upright behind our stern, 
One half in ocean, and one half in air, 
And tided after as in chase of us. 
* Auchindrane. It was enchantment !—Did you strike at it? 
‘ Philip. Once and again. But blows avail’d no more 
Than on a wreath of smoke, where they may break 
The column for a moment, which unites 
And is entire again. Thus the dead body 
Sunk down before my oar, but rose unharm’d, 
And dogg’d us closer still, as in defiance. 
* Auchindrane. "Twas Hell’s own work! 
* Philip. MacLellan then grew restive 
And desperate in his fear, blasphemed aloud, 
Cursing us both as authors of his ruin, 
Myself was wellnigh frantic while pursued 
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By this dead shape, upon whose ghastly features 
The changeful moonbeam spread a grisly light ; 
And, baited thus, I took the nearest way 
To insure his silence, and to quell his noise ; 
| used my dagger, and I flung him overboard, 
And half expected his dead carcass also 
Would join the chase—but he sunk down at once. 
‘ Auchindrane. He had enough of mortal sin about him, 
To sink an argosy.—pp. 327 —330. 


This is horrible enough in the description. But Sir Walter 
Scott, to whom has egy been denied dramatic genius, has 
the good taste not only to have his double murder minute] 
described, but also to have the dead body of one of the victims 
floated on the mimic shore, where it bleeds at the touch of a 
virgin! This is too bad even for the Coburg theatre. 

The author of the sketches founded on the pastoral poetry of 
Scotland, intended to produce eclogues, not dramas. His idea was 
to give pictures of the rural manners which prevail, or more pro- 
perly speaking, have prevailed in that country. A Master of 
Arts could not, however, be supposed to know a great deal from 
his own personal experience on the subject, although he informs 
ug that in his youth he was a sort of poetical shepherd boy. For 
his scenes, however, he has gone, not to his own experience, such 
as it was, but to the old pastoral songs of his native country. 
From these he has drawn a series of sketches, in which he has 
given to Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, to the lowland lass and the 
highland lad, to Annie, and Peggie, and Colin, and Phemie, and 
toa whole race of Scottish shepherds and shepherdesses, language 
which they certainly never spoke, and which they cannot even 
speak at this day. It is amusing to see an educated mind, sophis- 
ticated in the notions of the world, ape the simplicity of the hamlet 
and the fields. As for instance, Colin after singing to Annie asks 
her, 

‘ What say you, my sweet Annie, will you come ? 

‘An. Hold there! Deep hid amid the yellow broom, 

Who shall protect me, Colin, from thyself? 

I doubt that would be giving to the fox 

The lambs to keep :—bad shepherd-craft, I ween. 
‘Col. And dost thou ask who would be thy protector ” 

Love, my dear lassie! pure, true love shall be 

Thy sure protection :—Love, the viewless bond— 

Viewless, but mighty—joining earth and heaven ! 

Love, universal as the air we breathe. 

Look round on the broad hills, the springing grass, 

The budding flowers, the honeyed heather-bell,— 

The thousand living things that hum around, — 

Allin boon Nature’s bounties revelling, 

And all, as their capacities permit, 

In song or gambol telling of their joy. 
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Can, then, a native wanderer of the wilds 
Fail to perceive—to feel the general spell,— 
To own the potent agency of Love? 
And dares he violate that sacred power, 
And in its pure domains betray the trust 
Of sweet, confiding, maiden innocence ? 
My Annie, no! This heart of mine was ne’er 
Made for such villainy ! 
‘ An, How easy tis 

To make a fair show with fair promises ! 
But I have seen among the dews of morn, 
Woven amid the interlacing briers, 
A filmy web of glittering gossamer, 
Round, bright, and studded like a Highland targe. 
The sun shone out,—the dews arose ;—I look’d,— 
The fair round targe was melted all away, 
And spiky thorns, urged by the rising breeze, 
Swept harrowing through the dark forsaken place.— 
Such and so fleeting are men’s protestations ! 
And such the joys they leave the trusting heart ! 

* Col. My eloquent disputant! well may I 
From thee learn lessons of sweet minstrelsy ; 
But sure thy Colin’s faith, unsullied yet 
By word or thought, should bear a greater weight 
Than loose and general accusations. 

‘ An. Better 
To trust too little than too much. 

‘ Col. Come, come ; 
Look not so distant, dearest! I could brook 
The thickest, keenest snow-drift ever blew, 
Wearing my sheep upon the brent hill-side, 
Where it smites chillest, rather than the cold 
Unkindness of thy cheek and eye. 

* An. Oh! flatterer ! 
A woman’s frown, were it of hate and scorn, 
Is mirth and sunshine to the angry blast 
Of winter.’— pp. 71—73. 


We do not suppose that in all the highlands or lowlands of 
Scotland, there is to be found a single shepherd who could under- 
stand, not to say, talk in the language that is here set down for 
the amiable Annie, and the amorous Colin. We must do the 
author the justice to remark, however, that some of the son 
which he has introduced into his scenes, breathe the hospitable 


spirit of Caledonia, and that too in her native dialect. We shall 
take one at random from the harvest field. 





‘ Awa’ ye fretful carles a’, 
We dinna want ye here ; 

Your crabbed words, and looks sae sour, 
Wad only spoil our cheer : 

The sunshine, an’ the glorious sky,-— 
The gloaming’s dewy air,— 
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Earth's beauties a’, free we enjoy ; 
W hat could we wish for mair ? 


It's no the coffers fu’ o’ gowd,— 
It's no the lordly birth,— 
But it is the sterling honest heart 
That makes the man o’ worth: 
An’ though his frame be worn and bent, 
An’ plain his garb may be, 
There’s honour in his manly breast, 
An’ freedom fires his ee. 


When cheerfu’ neighbours meet a blink, 
To ca’ the lightsome crack, 

It isna wrang a’ cares an’ toils 
To cast ahint their back. 

Then gie’s your hands, my hearty chiels, 
My cronies frank and free,— 

There’s mony greater, richer men,— 
But blyther canna be.’—vol. i. p. 143. 


In the poem of ‘Cain the Wanderer’ and the minor pieces 
which are appended to it, we perceive a display of genius of a 
high order, though unfortunately the principles of the author ap- 
pear to have been corrupted by the infidelity of Lord Byron. He 
confesses that his first notion of writing such a work arose from his 
perusal of that noble bard’s ‘‘ Cain,” and we regret to see abilities 
such as his are, thrown away upon subjects which are not only 
worthless in themselves, but altogether against the taste of this 
country. In one of his notes the author s larvae that there is no 
country under heaven in which there is more, and at the same time 
less religion than in England, thus intimating that while there is 
a great deal of talk about religion amongst us, we know very little 
of its spirit. If this remark be just, we would take leave to ask, 
is this author consistent in endeavouring as far as in him lies, to 
reduce the little that we have to a still smaller compass ? 

The author flatters himself that in his account of the GopHEeAp 
and his attendant spirits, of Lucifer and his satellites, and of fallen 
man and his children, he is more philosophical than Milton. We 
do not see what he gains by this supposed advantage, either in his 
poetry or his morality. By way of novelty he has led his hero, 


after the murder of his brother, through the bosom of the earth, 
the void of space, the Paradise of Heilel or the pert star, and 


and through Pandemonium, after which he returns to his father’s 
tent. This is unprecedented at all events, and for aught we know, 
may find admirers. 

We are sorry to find still stronger traces of the author’s infidel 
creed in his ‘Vision of Heaven’ and bis poem on ‘ ong the 
very title of which is disrespectful towards that Great Brine. 

Ve pity the mind that can find no example worthy its imitation 


save that of Lucifer. As for his gross want of patriotism, and 
VOL, XIv, K : 
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his praise of Napoleon at the expense of Wellington, it is deg. 
icable. 
r Of a very different stamp indeed is the work entitled ‘ Valery, 
or the Citadel of the Lake,’ a poem in nine cantos, and which, 
whatever may be its demerits, constantly looks with affection from 
‘‘ nature up to nature’s Gop.” In one respect it is a singular 
iece of writing. There is scarcely any measure known to the 
English language which is not made use of by the author. Nor 
does the singularity stop here. For a hundred lines of rhyme, we 
have, perhaps, as many of blank verse, and, if we may speak for 
ourselves, this variety 1s by no means disagreeable. The castle of 
Vallery was one of the strong places taken by the Moors in Spain, 
The fall of the place is the final epee ne but the subject seems 
to have been selected by the author merely for the purpose of ena- 
bling him to present a picture of the chivalrous manners of the 
times—a picture which he has drawn with accuracy, and consider 
able effect. We shall only extract from his poem a sunrise, which 
besides being truly poetical, is very far from being common- 
place. 


‘Lo! o’er the welkin sails a white-fringed cloud, 
That laves the fading forehead of the moon ; 
Now it is gathering in a darker shroud,— 
And now ’tis o'er the pinnacle of noon : 
The stars are dimm’d ; while, in a pale festoon 
Of circling light, Diana holds her way ;— 
It rains ;—the dusky woods receive their boon 
Of liquid pearls,—the breezes freely play, 
And soft the trickling shower falls on each blossom’d spray. 


‘The hush is over.—Hark ! from every bower 
The song of birds,—the murmuring of the streams,— 
The drowning beetle and the weeping flower,— 
Thelizard rustling midst the orange gleams,— 
The cricket chirping where the bamboo teems,— 
The dancing rain,—the living wind,—the sea 
Rousing her billows from their coral dreams,— 
The insect hum,—the whispers on the lea,— 
There wants Aurora but to raise the jubilee. 


‘ She comes,—in glory walking from the east ! 
Health on her cheek, and roses on her brows; 
With robes of purple o’er her azure breast, 
And golden hair, that round her fair form flows, 
Breathing perfume which vanquishes the rose, 
And gathering up her diamonds from the woods 
To melt them midst the vapours that repose 
In fairy isles, above the liquid floods ; 
And now she wakes the hymns of all her solitudes ! ’"—pp. 81, 82 


This description of course applies not to Spain, where no ban- 


boo is to be seen, but to one of the islands in the east which the 
author had visited. 
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We were amused with the preface, in which the author of 
‘ Adra’ has introduced his poem. He of course ‘thinks it good, or 
he would not print it: he is pleased with it himself, and therefore 
he hopes it may please the public.” He remarks with great naiveté, 
that he does not believe in the common cry of the day, “ that the 
world is sick of poetry ;’—no, he adds with singular diffidence, 
‘the world is never sick of any thing that is good ; it is only bad 
poetry that it is sick of,’ wherefore it is left to us to conclude that 
the poetry displayed in this volume is of a right excellent descrip- 
tion. Now although we have no desire whatever to mar the good 
opinion which G. P. R. James, Esq. entertains of his own writings, 
we must nevertheless take the liberty to assure him that we are 
not at all pleased with them; that we are never sick of any thing 
good, but that his Adra acted upon us with a medical power, pro- 
ducing certain qualms of nausea which, if they were not sickness, 
were bse i like it. Adra, the bride of a Peruvian named 
Huara, is taken possession of by a Spaniard, upon the invasion of 
the land of the co In this m the Peruvian is avenged, if 
Mr. James may be believed. ‘ The Ruined City,’ which is a tale 
of modern Greece, is much better written than Adra; we shall 
detach from it only a reflection. 


‘ Why was hope given toman? To lead him on 
From joy to joy, till worldly joys be gone ! 
To strive with care, to heal the wounds of time, 
And teach the mind from height to height to climb ; 
To leave the heart unsatisfied with earth, 
And point to pleasures of a brighter birth. 
Oft as I’ve gazed on Time’s swift flowing stream, 
And seen Hope’s bubbles dancing in the beam, 
And breaking, one by one, without a trace 
To mark their fleeting, or to point their place, 
I’ve marvell’d, empty things, like these that past, 
Should still engage, and cheat us to the last. 
‘Oh! in the close of life, when an are few, 
Hope! wilt thou still delude my willing view, 
When from my earliest days, thy flatt’ring ray 
Has served, too oft, to lead my steps astray ; 
When still thy sweetest words have mock’d my ear, 
And brightest smiles been followed by a tear; 
When even now thy witchery I feel, 
And still confiding at thine altar kneel ; 
Oh! must it be that thou wilt yet deceive, 
And I be yet so mad as to believe ? 
-* Often in infancy, when joys are young, 
And Hope! thy Syren voice most sweetly sung, 
O’er the green meadow, and the April plain, 
I've chased the varied bow of heaven in vain— 


Followed its hues, transparent as they shone, 
And woo'd its fleeting splendour for mine own. 
K 2 
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In after years, when beauty’s fairer beam 

Rose to my eyes, in loveliness supreme, 

Beauty | followed, and as fondly too, 

As e’er I chased yon arch of painted dew. 

Next came the love of glory, and the dream 

Of winning fame; I felt my bosom teem— 

With thoughts and feelings, deep, and such as lead, 
When rightly taught, to honour’s shining meed ;— 
No matter now, what might such dream destroy, 
Hope! ’twas like all thy gifts, a gilded toy. 

Each splendid trifle, that thou hang’st in air, 

Is to man’s fancy but a glitt’ring snare: 

Thyself, the Iris of life’s changeful skies : 

And still man follows, where the rainbow flies.’-—pp. 111—113. 


The poem called Oliver Cromwell is nothing more or less than a 
‘history of England in blank verse: it is divided into three books, 
and represents the famed Oliver in the most favourable point of 
view. He appears here truly as the most learned man of his day; 
he explains the fundamental parts of our constitution, the rise and 
progress of our religion, and a great variety of subjects, in conver- 
sation with his daughter Elizabeth, alias Mrs. Claypole, a most 
unpoetical name by the way. The author throws out in his preface 
a doubt whether he is to have any readers. In that doubt we beg 
leave to say that we entirely participate, for the production is as 
heavy as the leaden sceptre of sleep itself. 

When we announce that the Rev. Mr. Shepherd of Gateacre, 
near Liverpool, was induced to collect in their present form, poems 
which had been already published in the periodicals, and which have 
met with a flattering judgment from ‘ individuals whom he regards 
as competent critics,’ the reader will perhaps think it an act of 
supererogation on our parts to say one word upon them. We cannot 
avoid noticing the originality and perfect innocence of a few of 
the subjects on which they expatiate. One is entitled ‘ Verses on 
the death of a young lady’s linnet, which she had taken from the 
nest,’ which said demise is celebrated in the following magnificent 
stanza :— 

‘ The clock struck twelve,—when, twitt’ring shrill, 
Linetta to the window flew; 
There thrice she peck'd with tiny bill, 
Thrice, flutt’ring, brush’d the evening dew.’—p. 1. 


That is to say, it died. But when the young lady awoke the next 
morning, the spirit of the bird appears to her, reproaches her fot 
having taken it from its mother, and then goes, whither ?1—To hea- 
ven! Ah me !—thou art indeed a gentle shepherd! We have, 
few pages after this, a sonnet on hearing a skylark sing in the 
month of January; a sonnet to Hope; an ode to Myra, which 1s 
really pretty ; an Inscription in Miss Johnes’s garden ; lines written 
in Miss Johnes’s garden ; stanzas composed in Miss Johnes’s apatt- 
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ment.—Oh fie, reverend Mr. Shepherd! But, good sir, the young 
lady was dead! Indeed !—that alters the case. 

Besides a variety of such rural verses as those we have just alluded 
to, our reverend poet presents us with a memoir of Miss Johnes’s late 
father, the well-known translator of the Chronicles of Froissart and 
Monstrelet, which memoir has already appeared in the annual obi- © 
tuary. After this we have translations from Latin, Italian and 
French poets, some of which are gracefully executed. Wegivea 
sprightly piece from Moschus. 


‘Oyez! cried Love's all-powerful queen, 
If any man has lately seen 
My scape-grace, tell me where he is; 
The sweet reward shall be a kiss:- -- 
If further blisses you would rifle, 
I shall not stand upon a trifle. 
The boy’s so notable, no doubt, 
Among a score, you'll find him out. 
His skin glows like the fiery gleam ; 
His eyes flash like the lightning’s beam ; 
His honied tongue distils with lies ; 
His heart is wrapp’d in dark disguise ; 
When passion rankles in his mind, 
To savage deeds the elf's inclined ; 
And, under guise of harmless jest, 
He stings the unsuspecting breast. 
Innumerous curling tresses grace 
His impudent and rakish face. 
His hands are tiny, but their power 
Extends to Pluto’s gloomy bower. 
The peevish urchin carries wings, 
With which from heart to heart he springs, 
As little birds, in wanton play, 
Fly carelessly from spray to spray. 
A trinket-bow and shafts he wears, 
Which carry to the farthest stars. 
His golden quiver swings behind, 
With numerous fatal weapons lined, 
With which he deals sharp sorrows round, 
And dares his mother’s heart to wound. 
His torch, with its portentous blaze, 
Consumes the very solar rays. 
If thou shalt catch this vagrant child, 
Ah, be not by his tears beguiled ; 
Bind fast his trickful hands, nor heed 
Those smiles that secret treachery breed ; 
Drag him along, nor thoughtless stay 
To fondle with him by the way. 
Fly,—fly his kisses :—they inflame 
With every poison thou canst name ; 
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And if he cry, “ My arms I yield,” 

Try not those deadly arms to wield : 

Let prudence check this mad desire,— 

They’re pregnant with celestial fire..—pp. 190—192. 


Miss Browne we have already had the honour of introducing to 
our readers, heralding her with due sounds of praise from our criti- 
cal trumpet. We are sorry to find her writing, or rather publishing 
so rapidly, because we oo that before she arrives at the age of 
maturity, she will have already begun to exhibit the sere and yellow 
leaf of her poetical fame. Young ladies, aye and old ones too, will 
however have their way, and so Miss Browne will write and publish 
on, until she gets married, the only event we know of that can clip 
the wings of her imagination. 

As usual, Miss Mary Ann isin the lugubrious strain. Why does 
she not take up a tambourine, and dance about her drawing room 
for a week or two, to shake off the clouds that hang for ever upon 
her beautiful brow? We say beautiful, although we have never seen 
the said brow, nor any feature belonging to the young lady ; but 
if we be wrong, she at least will be too happy to excuse us. Her 

resent volume begins with ‘repentance, and ends with ‘ a dear 

ittle boy.” We have therefore some hopes that our fair minstrel 
will think of our suggestion about the tambourine. Upon this con- 
dition, we shall indulge her, and haply some of our readers too, by 
extracting two pieces from her present collection, the first of which 
she entitles ‘The hopes of my life.’ 
‘ Hope of my childhood! what wert thou ? 

That I might roam on the mountain’s brow: 

That when I awoke to the morning’s light, 

The day might be serene and bright; 

That I might be first to find out where 

The violet scented the soft spring air; 

That I might track the wilding bee 

To his home in the trunk of the hollow tree : 

Such were the simple things that first 

The spirit of hope in my bosom nurst. 


Hope of my youth !—thy intensity 

Was like the glow of the summer sky ; 

Thou wert a dream of loveliness, 

Fixed in my bosom’s inmost recess ;— 

That I might be gazed on tenderly, 

By the eyes that were as heaven to me; 

That the heart I loved might pour again 

Its love on mine, like the summer rain; 

That that spirit might melt in affection’s power : 
Such were the hopes of my youth’s warm hour ! 
Hope of my summer! wild and vain 

Wert thou, although my fevered brain 
Cherished thee with that mad desire, 

Whose wild flaines are like a lava fire, 
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That my name might blend with many a name 
That is uttered by the voice of fame ;— 

Oh, how I tried my heart to deceive ! 

Even as when a sweet dream doth leave, 

We try and long, and long in vain, 

To sleep, and dream it o’er again. 


Hope of my age !—and what art thou ? 

Oh, not on fading things below 

Is thy foundation,—thou art no dream, 

To melt away like the summer beam.— 

I have known some hopes that looked most bright, 

Perish like dreams in Truth’s morning light. 

I have known others as blossoms fair, 

Wither like them in the blast of Care; 

But thou, thou can’st not be faded or riven, 

For thy spring is Truth—thy source is Heaven.’—pp. 20—22. 


Miss Browne’s mother will not be made less happy, we flatter 
ourselves, when she sees in our pages the verses addressed to her 
by her daughter. 


‘ My mother! now the gladsome spring 
Is smiling o’er the earth ; 
And butterflies on pamted wing, 
In sunny light go forth. 
Though all spring days most lovely be, 
All fair and full of mirth, 
One, one is dearest far to me, 
The day that gave thee birth ; 
It was a day with joyance fraught,— 
It is a day for deepened thought. 
My mother! I remember well, 
When thou wast not as now ; 
Remember when Time’s shadow fell 
Less darkly on thy brow. 
I can remind me of the time, 
When in life’s summer glow, 
Thy years had hardly passed their prime, 
And scarce one flower lay low ; 
But clouds thy heaven have overcast, 
Since those bright days of pleasure past. 


Mother! thy step is not so firm 
As it was wont to be, 

For secret blight and open storm 
Have done their work on thee ; 
Thy hair turns grey, and I can see 

Thy hand more tremulous, 
And thy dark eye hath lost its glee, 
Save when it turns on us, 
Thy children—then it hath a joy 
And light that nothing can destroy. 
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‘ Yet weep not, mother! for the days 

Passed by, we'll not regret ; 

The star of Hope, with all its rays, 
Is only dimmed, not set. 

Fixed o’er thy path it shall remain, 
And never more deceive, 

And it shall sparkle out again, 
To light thy quiet eve ; 

Flinging a radiance o’er past years, 

And brightening all thy fallen tears. 


‘ Mother! perhaps the poet’s wreath, 
May ne’er be twined for me ; 
Perhaps I was not made to breathe 
In lofty poesy ;— 
Yet still I know thy tender love 
Will think it melody ; 
Thy partial ear will still approve, 
However weak it be ; 
And thou wilt love the words that start, 
Thus from the fulness of the heart.’—pp. 65—67. 


The reader will find many other pieces in this volume, which vill 
please his fancy, should he happen to have a quiet mind, and chance 
to be seated under a shady tree, and near some stripling of a brook 


that sings in unison with Miss Browne. 

Bravo, Mr. Deakin! we never by any chance heard of thy odd 
name before, but whatever thy verses may be, thy preface is at all 
events original. Here is a young varlet of a poet, who tells us that 
‘ itis the practice of some authors, by an affection (sic) of frankness 
and a half-anticipating condemnation of themselves in initio, to 
attempt to disarm the wrath of the critic, and the irreverence of the 
reader; I humbly beg to be excused doing either—it would be an 
overweening piece of superciliousness—a species of mock modesty— 
a harlot attired in the garments of innocence,’ &c. &c. After all 
this, and a Latin quotation to back his effrontery, he says, ‘and 
it is with moral confidence that I have the honour of concluding my 
Preface to the Public!’ As to the honour of concluding his pre- 
face, we know not where that was found; but when he speaks of 
moral confidence, we must presume that he means confidence in his 
morality, in which he is sufficiently justifiable. His strains are very 
much akin to those of Miss Browne; like her, he is given to what 
may be called the amiabilities of piety and sentiment, and writes in 
limpid and agreeable style. We have the honour of transcribing 


from his collection one poem, which will afford a specimen of the 
rest. 


‘Oh, didst thou ever gaze upon the deep rich crimson bloom 
Of Evening, when she sheds around her shadow and perfume, 
When scarce a silken zephyr sighs, and not a sound is heard, 
Save tinkling fountain welling near, or voice of lonely bird, 
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When twilight draws her line of light along the vesper sea, 

And stars! those barks of bliss above, with sails are swelling free. 
And tranquil murmurs musing steal beneath the deep red sky, 
And all is peace where’er we turn the contemplative eye ? 


‘In such a holy hour as this, when the hush’d heart is still, 

And the crimson tide within flows like a coral rill, 

"fis sweet to wander then and watch the starry realms above, 

When love is all we look upon, and all below is love : 

When no cloud is on the heart, and xo cloud is on the sky, 

And sweet sounds whisper to the soul from seraphs shrined on high, 
That calm intense that speaks and tells more eloquently far, 

Than were the shouts of millions raised and roll’d from star to star. 


‘A calm that almost makes us pray; a holy calm of prayer, 

That prompts the soul, like fount, to fling its waters on the air; 

And all the darker feelings ebb, like ocean's gloomy tide, 

Or into placid beauty turn, as clouds the moon beside. 

O wander forth with me, my love! O wander forth with me, 

And launch the vessel of thy thoughts on yonder crystal sea : 

Look through the purple gloom of Eve, unto the zenith bright, 

For whilst thou look’st on heaven thyself, thou’rt heaven unto my sight. 


‘See, how I pluck this crimson flower! ’tis bathed in vesper dew, 

It sparkles like thy blushing cheek with rich and modest hue : 

And oh! the liquid on its leaf so frosty that appears, 

Tis like thy cheek of beauty too, when pearl’d with sorrow’s tears. 

And see this glow-worm in thy path, that flings its radiance wide, 

Tis like thy brow of pleasantnessin summer's glowing pride. 

And hark ! the lyrist of the Eve, whose pausing notes we hear ; 

They’re like thy tones, most musical that revel in the ear ! 

‘O come with meand gaze on stars, and scent the dewy flowers, 

And listen to the waterfalls that lull the lapsing hours: 

Come watch with me yon river glide, * like happiness away,” 

And how yon mountain peak almost anticipates the day : 

O come with me beneath the shade of yonder dusky wood, 

Nay—closer cling unto my heart, nor fear its solitude ; 

For, though the settled sun has shed a deeper darkness there, 

Its very stillness communes with the heart that throbs with prayer ! 

‘Then come with me, thou cherish’d one, and I to thee will tell 

Where angels plume their diamond wings, where cherub, seraph, dwell, 

Who through yon jewell’d shrine of night, that spreads its fane above, 

Rolls orb on orb in glory forth, in plenitude of love : 

Who in his clasped hand upholds the sun’s majestic sway, 

Who says unto the night, “* Go forth—go forth” unto the day ! 

O come with me, my cherish’d one, there’s peace unto us given, 

The prayer is pausing on our lips! let’s waft it up to Heaven!’ 

pp. 118—224. 

The Author of the “ Portfolio of the Martyr-Student,” has been, 
he says, in Germany lately, and he tells a romantic tale of the 
manner in which he came by the poems which he now publishes. 
The writer of them, he Bie 5 have us believe, was a German youth 
of intense poetical feeling, who, upon his removal to a university, was 
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so ambitious of distinguishing himself in his pursuits, that he fell , 
martyr tothem. This, of course, isa fiction, intended merely to in. 
form us that the poems were produced by a second Byron, a man 
who knew not how to cool the fires that burned in his breast. Th: 
compositions which we have before us do not always indicate the 
presence of a muse; at the same time it may not be denied that 
they merit a high rank in the scale of minor poetry, as the following 
example will sufficiently prove. 


‘When tender feelings fondly twine 
- Themselves around another’s breast, 
And ’neath all skies that frown or shine, 
Seek there and there alone to rest :— 
When they have clung so firmly there, 
Like ivy to the forest tree, 
That he who would their tendrils tear 
From thence must make them cease to be :— 
When they have thrown their beauty round 
Some sightless soul, deform’d, and rent, 
And been what flowers are to the ground, 
Its covering and its ornament : 
Oh! when they thus so truly cling, 
And find their fondest clasps betray’d, 
And feel the poor, the worthless thing, 
Though leafless, sapless, and decay’d 
With puny efforts, strive to shake 
Their warm fidelity away, 
And bid them, with their fondness, make 
The whirlwind and the storm their stay : 
No wonder that they droop and die— 
No wonder that their days are o’er— 
That, trampled on by scorn, they lie 
To bloom in life and light no more !’"—pp.157, 158. 


Our Scottish brethren, who are the most numerous among the 
minor poets, will doubtless be delighted with the ‘ eo of the 


Hebrides.’ We are neither pleased nor displeased with this versi- 
fied tour; we stand with relation to it in a state of happy indif- 
ference. It neither shook us with laughter, nor melted us to tears. 
We wish the Pilgrim a happy journey. He philosophizes and 
rhymes with so much facility, that we can easily imagine him car- 
rying on a soliloquy for two or three successive days upon the 
beauties of a biscuit, or some such equally arid affair. 

A much more interesting traveller have we in Mr. Maude, 
whose lay comes before us with the imprimatur of no less an 
authority than that of Moore. Upon the compliments of poets to 
each other, we are aware little value is to be placed. Mr. Maude's 
verses, however, really do deserve to be read; they have been 
written, or at least revised, with classical care as well as taste, 
They tell us of the author’s feelings on quitting England, where 
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it appears he cannot, unfortunately, get married, and his delight in 
visiting Paris, Waterloo, and all the other lions of the continent. 
We are sure that some of our fair readers will take pity on Mr. 
Maude, when they read his apostrophe to female beauty. 


‘ Oh beauty ! female beauty !—if amid 
These savage scenes I may apostrophise 
Thy softness—whether in wild valleys hid, 
Or blooming peerless in life’s opener skies, 
What charm can match the love that fills thine eyes ? 
Tedious without thee, joy hath slight regard ; 
From thy sweet presence low distraction flies ;— 
In Alpine dell, Parisian boulevard, 
But chief in home retired,—thy sphere and thy reward ! 


‘ Thou mak’st the world a garden : in thy light 
All things a deeper loveliness assume; 
Nor wholly dark is ev’n affiiction’s night, 
If thy dear eyes the dreary depth illume, 
Cheer the sad heart, and mitigate the gloom. 
Yon low-roofed cot, with Beauty for its queen, 
Outshines Versailles—since Marie’s ruthless doom : 
What are the pillared dome, the terraced green, 
If beauty deign not add her sweetness to the scene? 


‘ What resting-place like her dear bosom sweet, 
For man’s o’erwearied heart? and whither, say, 
Since Adam found his Eden incomplete 
Without her, flies he in affliction’s day, 
Save to that home of love? Her heart for aye 
Is home,—and home without her heart is none ; 
In sickness and in sorrow she her ray 
Of love withdraws not,—life’s benigner sun— 
Our all in all on earth—our heaven on earth begun !’—pp. 30, 31. 


If the number of tragedies, and other dramas which are printed, 
were compared with those which ill-starred managers, or their 
deputies, have to read in manuscript, we should undoubtedly have 
to congratulate ourselves on the difference. And if we, who ex- 
amine only the printed dramas, have reason to complain of the 
fatuity which leads every unfledged bard to try his hand in this 
species of composition, what head-aches, what groans must afflict 
the poor devil who, in some remote room behind the scenes, is 
obliged to wade through the piles of trash in opera, farce, and 
comedy, pantomime, burletta, and tragedy, which are left at the 
theatres for inspection, with a desire that they be forthwith 
produced. 

‘Montmorency’ was never acted, save within the precincts of a 
private theatre. It is founded upon the treason of the Duke of 
that illustrious name, and is the first of a series of historical and 
other dramas which, if the public approve of this example, are to 
be brought forth in due season. We, as a part of the =obie, enter 
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our protest against Mr. Montague doing any such thing. If his 
private acting of his own compositions give him or his friends 
amusement, let them enjoy it to the end of their days; but we 
pray him not to inflict his tragic writings, at all events, upon the 
public. The specimen now before us is nothing but a continuation 
of tiresome scenes ; the language is feeble and puerile, the charac. 
ters are a set of old women. Some of the minor poems are read- 
able, but we have found in them neither imagery nor diction entitled 
to particular notice. 





Arr. XIIl.—The History and Antiquities of the Abbey, and Cathedral 
Church of Bristol. Illustrated by a Series of Enyravings of Views, 
Elevations, Plans, and Details of that Edifice: with Biographical 
Anecdotes of Eminent Persons connected with the Establishment. By 
John Britton, F.S.A. M.R.S.L., &c. 4to. London: Longman and Co. 
1830. 


We have had no such man as Mr. Britton, in this country, for cen- 
turies. By individual enterprize, industry and peculiar ability, he 
has done more during thirty years than the whole race of what are 
called the patrons of the arts, to establish in the public mind a taste 
for the true principles of architectural excellence. The illustration 
of the Cathedrals of England, graphically as well as by literature, was 
a stupendous task for one man to contemplate as within the scope 
of his own personal ability. Hundreds may possess the ambition to 
accomplish such a work, but how few are there that will consent to 
abandon the thousand short roads to independence, and embark in 
an enterprize where profit is contingent on the soundness of the 
public taste, or the warmth of the public gratitude. We hope that 
it is not from any failure in his expectations from both that Mr. 
Britton is induced to indulge in those reminiscences of his early 
life, with which are mingled some aspirations towards another and 
a different career from that which he has chosen. 

‘ It has been his destiny,’ Mr. Britton says of himself, ‘ to labour to get 
his own living by exerting the faculties with which nature has endowed 
him, and by these, he hopes to enrol the name of Britton, amongst the 
worthies of his county and country, although he may fail to emblazon it in 
letters of gold.’—Preface, p. v. 

And a little afterwards— 

‘ Had the author of this volume been apprenticed in Bristol forty-five 
years ago, as recommended about that time, he is persuaded that he would 
have been enabled, by the same assiduity and zeal which he has exerted in 
literature, to have obtained a seat in the Corporation of that respectable 
city. —ib. 

The very thought of such a man as Mr. Britton being lost to the 
empire in a provincial alderman, is enough to drive us into a fever. 
What, to live and die like a sloth—eat his sensual path up to the 
top of the tree of life, and then tumble down into oblivion or igo” 
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miny ; to abandon choirs, and vaulted roofs, and long drawn aisles, 
for the mimic architecture of the cunning, and not to be despised, in 
his way, pastry cook ; to become an investigator of sauces ; a collector 
of soys, and a patron of caviare ; to measure the dimensions not 
of a chancel or a vestibule, but of a Guildhall table on the day of a 
banquet ; to admire the proportions of a sir-loin, and take the ele- 
vation of a plum-pudding ; and, alas, to know nothing of carving— 
beautiful art!—except in its modern capacity as a pioneer to the 
appetite ; is this the occupation for his body and mind, which Mr. 
Britton now sighs to remember that he had once abandoned? Yet 
we doubt not but the innate love of ancient art would be still too 
strong in his heart not to prompt him to do something that would 
raise him above the degree of an Alderman. A Guildhall, in the 
Cathedral style, at least, would ere this have adorned Bristol, 
and its clumsy Court of Justice would have been undoubtedly swept 
away, and during the mayoralty of Mr. Brition, the public windows 
would be stained, and some beautiful monsters be appended to the 
civic cornices ; or if out-voted in the Common Council, Mr. Britton 
might have taken his disappointment to heart, and there would be 
no more heard of him. How then could England be indemnified 
for the loss of those pictorial registers which multiply a thousand 
times over, as it were, those monuments of art, in which she embo- 
died the sublimest conceptions of the Divinity to whom they were 
dedicated? Who was to carry far and wide the living images of 
those grand structures? No, not even for the sake of Mr. Britton 
himself; not even to make him rich and influential; not even 
though it might lead to the possession of a coach and four, ora 
yacht on the channel, with sundry other blessings with which mem- 
bers of Corporations are so conversant,—not for all this should we 
consent to an alteration in his destiny, such a one at least, as would 
have excluded him from Cathedrals, and quenched the love of an- 
cient art, which, stil! as he goes, burns with a steady light. 

With his usual patient and impartial diligence, Mr. Britton in- 
vestigates the ancient history of Bristol Cathedral. The date of its 
origin, as the seat of a diocese, is so late as 1542, it having been 
previously the conventical Church of St. Augustine’s Abbey. No- 
thing very remarkable occurs in his account of the edifice, or of the 
lives of the Bishops, who successively occupied the See of Bristol. 
In the interior of the Church, Mr. Britten notices a peculiar, and 
he believes unique example of construction which deserves the at- 
tention of the antiquarian and the architect. In almost all Churches, 
the aisles are lower than the nave and choir, “ which are supported 
or strengthened by flying buttresses, extending from the side walls 
of the former to other larger buttresses, against the aisles.” A new 
principle has been adopted in Bristo] Cathedral, for the arches be- 
tween the choir and aisles rise as high as the central vaulting, and 
the side windows of the aisles correspond in height. Hence both 
the choir and aisles are lighted by the lateral windows. This, and 
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some other peculiar beauties which characterize this edifice, ar 
shown to great advantage in the plates annexed by our author, 
From personal observation, we can attest the minute accuracy of 
the details of the engravings ; and as to the effect, we certainly do 
say that it is almost as imposing as the original itself. We can als 
answer for the completeness of the account of the monuments, 
which are contained in the Cathedral. 





———__ 


Arr. XIII.— The Family Library, Nos, 11,12; and No. 1 of the Dramatic 
Series. Murray: 1830. 


Tue life of Columbus occupies the first of these volumes. It isa 
very happy miniature, “we W. Irving, of the noble full length 
picture of the illustrious Navigator, which the American writer had 
some time since given to the world. 

Volume 12th contains a reprint, with some amendments, of Mr, 
Southey’s Life of Nelson,—a work which, as long as the English 
language is understood, will be regarded as one of the finest monu- 
ments that genius ever raised to valour. Half the utility of a great 
example of any virtue is lost, if it be not celebrated in a suitable 
manner. The nation is happy indeed that can boast of such a hero 
as Nelson ; but still happier is that country which, with a Nelson, 
possesses also a historian worthy of recording his actions,—sharing 
himself in that immortality which his pen confers. The secondary 
title of Southey’s Life of Nelson should be—or, Sailor’s Manual. 

The Dramatic Series of the Family Library has been planned in 
such a manner, as to promise to make it one of the most important 
features of that admirable collection. Hitherto there has been 
scarcely any attempt—certainly no successful one—at opening the 
immense mine of poetical treasure, which is to be found in the 
works of those dramatists who flourished cotemporaneously with 
the mightiest of them all. Mr. Charles Lamb vindicated the truth 
of his instinct, when he so constantly adverted in his various writ 
ings to those early productions ; and we believe that he took a vast 
deal of trouble to diffuse a general taste for their beauties. We do 
not know what the fate was of an octavo volume of excerpts from 
the old dramatists, published some years ago, we believe, under his 
auspices; but it would seem that its reception was not very encou- 
raying, since the remainder of the materials which Mr. Lamb had 
in his possession, were transferred by him to other hands. We ¢o 
not wonder at the comparative failure which, we have no doubt, 
this volume experienced ; for it was scarcely a whit more exempt 
from the objections which existed to the indiscriminate circulation 
of the originals themselves. Mr. Lamb, we really believe, had to 
pure a mind to comprehend the mischievous or offensive character 
of many passages which he retained. The book was certainly no 
fit for female reading, and Jong may it be the glorious distinctio! 
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of our literature, that every work which is remarkable for its popu- 
larity, shall also be remarkable for its innocence. But why have 
we had no better attempt made, either before or afterwards, u 

to the present publication, to familiarize the reading public wit 

Massinger and Ford, and those real masters of the art of poetry, 
whose achievements, though so long ago crowned with applause, 
are now only, for the first time, about to be restored to that inheri- 
tance of fame which they should sooner have begun to enjoy? 
The reason may be fanciful, but we cannot find a better. There 
were two Classes of po who cultivated these dramatists: the 
one description is well represented by Mr. Lamb; they were persons 
who traly felt all the beauties of these authors, but in the fulness 
of their admiration, they confounded with what was commendable, 
that which certainly ought to have been concealed. Of the num- 
ber of selections prepared by the men of this class, none that we 
know of attained even the “e " of printing in its progress to the 
public, but the work of Mr. Lamb. The other class to which we 
allude was composed of persons, who, like Mr. Gifford, had a 
just relish for the merits of the early dramatists, but who also 
joined to it the ambition of a commentator. They know but little 
of the history of literature who are not aware of the enthusiastic 
attachment which a commentator is sure to contract for the works 
of his principal. Every line of them is sacred in his eyes, and no 
part of them must be subjected to the slightest disparagement, 
Under such circumstances how foolish it would be to expect a se- 
lection out of the pages of the early dramatists from such an ad- 
mirer of them as Mr. Gifford? We do not wonder, therefore, that 
our popular literature was so long deprived of its natural pro- 
perty. We rather rejoice that the task of restoration has been 
destined to wait for the editor of the present volume, who 
though he does not lack a becoming partiality for his subject, 
does not yet suffer his judgment to be blinded, or his sense 
of decorum to be blunted; he goes practically to his work with 
an exact estimate of what he has to perform, and is one of 
the few editors that we know of, who, upon such ticklish occasions 
has no favourite little propensity of his own to foridle at the bottom 
of every page. We have blessed our stars upwards of one hun- 
dred times that he is no philologist, and consequently we may 
expect that he will keep his temper, and be very humane to the 
end of the chapter. Upon the principle that the excitement of 
wrath should be in the inverse ratio as the insignificance of the 
question in dispute, these syllable combatants have afforded clouds 
of testimony as to the nothingness of their general controversies. 
We doubt even if the green-eyed monster himself has been fertile 
in more numerous and disastrous broils than the settlement of 
a single word in the text of an ancient author. Burke ne- 
ver suffered half so much anxiety for his beloved impeachment, 
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as did Ritson for a Newcastle ballad. In that amusing ac. 
complishment, black letter erudition, our editor is likewise most 
laudably deficient ; we are therefore able to understand his expla- 
nations, to see and feel their pertinence and use, and be bene. 
fitted by them. We take it to be a decisive test also of the 
gentleman’s general fitness for the office in which he appears, 
that he has begun the series with Massinger, as it 18 a proof that 
we are not to be pestered with long-drawn affectations about the 
earlier drama. We have seen one of the numbers of what js 
called a cheap edition.of the old English dramatists, now we be- 
lieve in course of publication. A specimen of the good sense 
which guides this aerial excursion, 1s seen in the fact that it 
begins with a very high antique, denominated in Christian |an- 

uage, “ Ralph Royster D’Oyster,” which, as far as our compre- 
Soaten extends, is nearly as intelligible as the figures of speech 
that ornament the pyramids of Egypt. The total freedom from 
all these faults is perhaps one of the best recommendations which 
the volume possesses, both of itself and of its kinsfolk that 
are to be. Neither eccentric in his tastes, nor garrulous of his 
knowledge, the editor of this series is liberal of explanation and 
elucidation too, where they are called for by any verbal difficulty in 
the text. Cases of obvious necessity alone, however, obtain his inter- 
ference ; he supplies the requisite assistance, without obtruding it; 
sometimes from his own resources, at others, from unobjectionable 
authorities.—A better Cicerone, in short, could not be found than 
himself to conduct us over the resuscitated magnificence of our 
dramatic Herculaneum. 





NOTICES, 


Art. XIV.—Elements of Natural History: or an Introduction to Sys- 
tematic Zoology, chiefly according to the Classification of Linnaus, 
and aided by the method of Artificial memory. By John Howard 
Hinton, M.A. 4to. Holdsworth and Ball. 1830. 


We have not for a long time met with any plan connected with the im- 
portant interests of education, half so ingenious, as the one contained in this 
volume, for teaching, and causing to be remembered too—which is of 
nearly as much consequence—that most curious science—Zoology. The 
assistance of the plates being absolutely necessary to a clear elucidation of 
the scheme, we should be apprehensive of communicating to the public a 
very unjust impression concerning it, were we to attempt to describe it 
merely by words. Those who have devoted themselves to this science, of 
who purpose to do so, and have resolved to pursue it systematically, will 
find this a very desirable plan to adopt in their studies, as it is extremely 
simple, and attended with neither trouble nor expense. 
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Ant. XV.—Conversations on the Natural Geography of Europe and 
Africa, §c. §e., being a continuation of “ Domestic Instruction.” By 
Mrs. Matthias. Intwovolumes. 18mo. London: Seeley and Sons. 
1830. 

WuatEVvER opinion was formerly expressed in this journal upon the 

merits of Mrs. Matthias’ ‘* Domestic Instruction,” we can have no diffi- 

culty in recommending the little work now before us as one extremely 
well calculated to initiate young minds, not only in the Geography of 

Europe and Africa, but also in the natural aspect and productions of Ree 

two continents. ‘The plan is very simple. A family gather together—a 

large map is spread out before them, and the mother, the best of all 
teachers, carries on with her children a familiar conversation ; in the course 
of which she makes them acquainted with the outlines of the countries in- 
dicated on the chart, and at the same time with the birds, and beasts, the 
remarkable insects, scenery, fish, &c., which they exhibit or produce. This 
mode of instruction gives to children an interest which otherwise they are 
not generally apt to take in Geography,—a study, which from our own ex- 
perience, we thought in the days of our boyhood to have been expressly 
devised for our perpetual torment. How could we ever expect to remem- 
ber the names of so many mountains, rivers, countries, cities, and towns ” 

Mrs. Matthias’ work also implants betimes in the mind, a love for natural 

history, than which we know of no branch of knowledge more desirable 

for persons in every station. It makes a man feel at home in the forest, 
on the top of the mountain, as well as by his fire-side. 





Art. XVI.—The right of Dom Miguel to the throne of Portugal, 
incontrovertibly established, and his character vindicated from the 
calumnious charges of usurpation, perjury, and cruelty. By W se 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 28. London: Wood and Son. 1830. 


Tne personage who now occupies the throne of Portugal, is, as our rea- 
ders are aware, no great favourite of ours. We believe that we may say 
as much for nine hundred and ninety nine thousand out of every million 
of men in England. There never was a foreign prince, we believe, not 
even excepting Ferdinand of Spain himself, in such bad odour in this 
country as the present ruler of Portugal. Even Miguel, however, has, it 
appears, friends and able advocates amongst us. They have not yet suc- 
ceeded, we believe, to any extent in instilling their convictions into John 
Bull; but still our motto is,—hear both sides of every question. 

The little pamphlet, whose title we have above transcribed, is a shrewd 
and clever performance. It contains, within a narrow compass, an argu- 
ment in favour of Miguel’s right to the throne, and it attempts to vindicate 
him from a few of the thousand charges which have blackened his cha- 
racter in this country. The argument is well put. 

‘ The framers of the resolutions of the Cortes of Lamego, in the year 
1139, appear to have been chiefly anxious to guard against the accession 
of a foreign prince to the throne ; for they allege as a reason for the enact- 


ment of the law, relative to the manner in which females should inherit, 
VOL. XIV. L 
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that they do not wish that the 
people should be constrained to 
obey any king not born a Portu- 


‘Donna Maria was not borp 
a Portuguese; her snecession to 
the throne would therefore be 


contrary to the intentions of the 
framers of the resolutions of La. 
| mego. 


guese. 


‘ The following are the resolutions, which were proposed to King Dom 
Juan, the founder of the Braganza dynasty, and accepted by him. The 
reader will recollect that the Portuguese, weary of the Spanish yoke, re- 
nounced their allegiance to Philip 1V of Spain, and conferred the crown 
on the Duke of Braganza, much in the same way as they have lately done 


ou Dom Miguel. 
tain among others the following : 


‘« That the sovereign, who is 
to be such over this kingdom of 
Portugal, be a natural and legiti- 
mate Portuguese, born in the king- 
dom, and held bound to dwell and 
personally abide therein,” &c. 


‘« Let it be further ordained, 
that when the kings, princes, and 
infantas of this realm, marry in 
foreign kingdoms, special clauses 
be inserted in their marriage con- 
tracts, stipulating that their issue 
should not herein succeed,” &c. 











Resolutions II. and III. of the popular delegates, con- 


‘Donna Maria is not a natural 
and legitimate Portuguese, born 
in the kingdom ; ergo, she cannot 
succeed to the throne, not pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications. 
Dom Pedro did not dwell and 
personally abide therein ; ergo, he 
could not be sovereign of the 
kingdom of Portugal, though he 
had not abdicated. 


‘ Though it is probable that such 
clauses were not inserted in Dom 
Pedro’s marriage contract, yet he 
is bound by the intentions of the 
framers of these laws, which was to 
exclude the issue.of kings, princes, 
&c., marrying in foreign hing- 
doms. Under this clause Donna 
Maria as issue of Dom Pedro is 
also excluded from the succession. 


‘ The first resolution of the nobility, after dwelling on the policy of re- 


quiring in the prince, who would reign over them, the various qualifications 
enumerated in this first resolution, proceeds— 


‘« That the person holding the 
supreme power ought to be an 
original inhabitant of the said 
kingdom, therein born and edu- 
cated, in order that he may know 
his subjects and love them as 
countrymen.” 


‘“ The estate of the nobility 
pray your majesty in the first 





‘ Donna Maria is not an original 
inhabitant of the said kingdom, 
therein born and educated; ergo, 
she cannot succeed to the throne. 


‘Dom Pedro, as Emperor of 
Brazil, is a foreign prince, there- 
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place to be pleased to order a law fore the succession to the throne 
to be enacted, by which it may of Portugal cannot devolve on 
be ordained that the succession of him ; nor on his children, notwith- 
this kingdom shall not at any time standing they may be next of kin 
come to a foreign prince, nor to to the last in possession. Donna 
his children, notwithstanding they Maria is therefore also excluded 
may be next of kin to the last in by this resolution. 

possession.” 


«« Further, that when it hap- ‘ John VI did possess a larger 
pens that the sovereign of these kingdom ; he also resided in Por- 
realms succeeds to any larger tugal, and having two male chil- 
kingdom or lordship, he shall al- dren, the eldest, i. e. Dom Pedro, 
ways be hound to reside in this; succeeds to the foreign kingdom ; 
and having two or more male the second, i. e. Dom Miguel, to 
children, that the eldest shall suc- this one of Portugal, to whom 
ceed to the foreign kingdom, and aliegiance is therefore due as the 
the second to this one of Portugal, lawful sovereign and successor 
to whom the oath of allegiance is thereto. 
to be taken as the lawful sove- 
reign and successor thereto. 


‘« The thirty-fourth resolution Dom Pedro did not take the 
urges, that a law be enacted or- oath, he could not therefore be 
daining all future sovereigns to proclaimed and acknowledged. 
take the oath before they are pro- 
claimed and acknowledged, which 
oath the king says he had himself 
taken, and that the same be done 
by his successors.” 





‘The ecclesiastical estate it appears did also enter into resolutions, 

which as far as they relate to the succession are precisely similar in spirit 
and intent. ‘These resolutions were adopted by the founder of the Bra- 
ganza dynasty, who affirms, that of his own free option and full knowledge, 
as well as with plenary, absolute, and royal power, that in and for every 
thing the same be fulfilled and kept, and have effect, equally as entire as 
he has so willed and declared in each of the answers aforesaid, &c.’ 
_ It is very certain, that our government, from the beginning of the nego- 
tiations concerning Portugal, reserved the personal rights of Miguel to the 
throne ; but after all, the question is now more likely to be settled by the 
sword than by the pen. 





Art. XVII.— Reasons in nw of a Moderate and Constitutional Re- 


form of the Commons House of Parliament, in a Letter to Viscount 

Althorp, M. P. from Charles Eyston, Esq. 8vo. pp. 20. Abingdon : 

C. Evans. London: Baldwin & Co. Reading : Cowslade & Co. 1830. 

Mr. Eyston isa gentleman of property in Berkshire, whose talents we 

hope the public will, at no distant period, have an opportunity of appre- 

ciating in the House of Commons. This pamphlet shews that he can 
a t 
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write wel, and we happen to know that he can speak well, accomplish. 
ments which are essential requisites in a useful legislator. Though |iberal 
in his political principles, Mr. Eyston is by no means a friend of sweeping 
measures. The reform which he proposes has nothing in common with 
Annual! Parliaments, universal suffrage, and election by ballot, all of 
which he looks upon as highly objectionable. He considers that such 
towns as Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester, ought not to be without 
representatives ; that the influence of the peerage in the lower house is an 
evil of appalling magnitude, and in order to diminish it, he thinks that all 
decayed boroughs reduced below a population of two or three thousand 
inhabitants, ought to be allowed to return one member only, and that the 
withdrawn members should be transferred to large counties and towns, 
One member he would allow still to remain for the decayed places, as he 
admits ‘the necessity of some small boroughs which may give seats in 
Parliament to the ministers, and to useful men of business, who cannot 
secure their re-election for popular places.’ Mr. Eyston further proposes 
‘the extension of the elective franchise in counties to respectable copy- 
holders and lease-holders,’ as he justly feels that the character of this de- 
scription of persons is altered since the time when the franchise was 
limited to freeholders. The franchises of corporate bodies he would also 
have extended to all resident householders paying a certain sum in taxes or 
local rates. Above all things he is anxious to see bribes completely put 
down, by making him who gives, as well as him who receives them, 
amenable to the law, and the expense of county elections diminished by 
having the poll taken at more than one place. This is a summary of Mr. 
Eyston’s suggestions, and we think no man of common sense can read 
them without admitting that they are at once safe and practicable, and that 
before long they must be adopted. 








Art. XVIII.—The Tradesman's Law Library: consisting of Familiar 
Treatises on the Laws, which Tradesmen in general, for their gover- 
nance, in the ordinary affairs of business, ought to be conversant with, 
or have an opportunity of immediately referring to, as occasions may 
arise. By G. H. Tompson, Attorney at Law. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 1024. 
London: 1830. 


Ir would be impossible to find a more accurate, and every way a happier 
description of what a book ought to be, than we have in the preface of 
this work, and we have only to lament that a project so well conceived, did 
not receive its full development from the luminous pen of its author. Mr. 
Tompson proposes by this book, to arm every person in trade, who is not 
invincibly abandoned to litigation, with such a knowledge of the law, as 
will enable him to keep at a civil distance from its embrace. No greater 
service could be rendered to the public by an officer of the law, than the 
accomplishment of such an undertaking—but we fear that such a work is 
still a desideratum, as we shall shew. In the first place, the law of Land- 
lord and Tenant is altogether omitted, being, as all the world knows, 
a source of as much misapprehension, and consequently, of irrational litiga- 
tion amongst the trading classes, as almost any other part of our code, 
except, perhaps, the construction of wills, with reference to which, our au- 
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thor too, very curiously, maintains a profound silence. Then there is the 
like strict oblivion as to the laws which relate to Saving Banks—to Friendly 
Sovieties—and—the most remarkable suppression of all—the law of Pa- 
tents. Not one word of the law of Patents in a Tradesman’s Law Li- 
brary! We could swell our list so as literally to astonish our readers, But 
it is not only for sins of omission that we are compelled to overhaul Mr. 
Thompson. we have charges of commission also to arraign him for. What 
advantage, may we ask, is there in devoting an immense portion of this 
volume to the exposition of the law of bankruptcy, since all the knowledge 
in the world that a man may have of this law will certainly have little 
weight in preventing him from becoming a bankrupt? He who falls into 
that pitiable character, cannot help himself—he is not the victim of igno- 
rance—nor is he ensnared by his love of litigation, and consequently, 
cannot alter his fate, however conversant with the law. Let us suppose 
that he becomes a bankrupt—does he nut instantly resign all controul of 
hisafflairs? Is he not given up body and soul to attornies? Must he not 
submit in spite of him to have his transactions administered according to 
the law of othermen? ‘The answer to this of necessity supplies a reason of 
irresistible force, why the law of bankruptcy should have been considerably 
abridged, if it were only to make room for matter much more appropriate. 

We are sorry to be compelled to find fault with the production of one 
who we think possesses the very best qualifications for succeeding in the 
enterprise in which he has embarked, and whilst we say that the realiza- 
tion of the project which is here pointed out is still a desideratum, we, at 
the same time, readily acknowledge, that no man is better able to supply 
it than Mr. Tompson. 





Ant. XIX.— The Ecclesiastical Polity, and other Works of Richard 
Hooker ; with his Life, by Isaac Walton, and Strype’s Interpolations, 
To which are now first added the “* Christian Letter” to Mr. Hooker, 
and Dr. Covell’s just and temperate Defence in reply to it, accom- 
panied by an Introduction, a Life of Thomas Cartwright, B.D., and 
numerous notes. By Benjamin Hanbury. ‘Three vols., large 8vo. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball. 1830. 


Tue works of Hooker were re-issued some time since from the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford, and with many others, for whose judgment we entertain 
great respect, we thought the edition did not abound in those tokens of 
editorial care and attention, which the text of this great champion of the 
charch deserved, and to a certain extent, indeed, indispensibly required. 
The process of collation seemed to have troubled the delegates of the 
press but very little, although few of the great writers of his age has suf- 
fered more than Hooker from the negligence of printers; and what was of 
still more consequence, no attempt was made by note or comment to sup- 
ply explanations, or place in its true light an ambiguous passage, in a 
work writen at a period so distant and so differently circumstanced from 
our own, What is the consequence! Why that Hooker has been picked 
up by the enemy, and that under the plausible announcement of his text 
beg faithfully restored, and his writings completed, and with the further 
‘ccommendation of these writings being variously illustrated, Hooker is 
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sent forth to the world under the auspices of a fierce non-conformist, 
shorn of his strength, his arguments crippled and girded down by the 
antagonist force of a bold and impressive commentator. 

The Ecclesiastical Polity, the standard defence of the English Estab. 
lishment, has thus become a practical suicide, an annihilation of itself, 
The spirit in which Mr. Hanbury has proceeded in his work, will be seen 
in the following short extracts. 

‘The “ fearful” Church of England is immeasurably behind the state, 
in adapting herself to the progress of knowledge and liberality.’—Jnéro. 
duction, p. xix. 

‘ The power claimed by the Church of England is a most important and 
dangerous power, not fit to be trusted, and therefore never was trusted, 
with any fallible uninspired men: such a rude invasion of Christ's 
Church every sober Christian ought to resist.’—-Jb. p. xxxii. 

In truth the present edition is nothing more than a controversial answer 
to Hooker’s chosen arguments; and urged, as they are, with learning, 
ability, and a tone of authority that is likely to overawe inexperience, aud 
obtain the confidence of the timid, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the friends of the Church at Oxford have good reason to lament the 
imperfection of their skill in tactics, 





Art. XX.—Rouge et Noir, and Versailles. Poems by Wm. Read, 
Esq. Onevol.12mo. Third Edition. London: Longman and Co. 
1830. 


Weare glad to have a proof of the extensive circulation of this work, 
because we take a great interest in the diffusion of every legitimate means 
of stemming the progress of a gigantic vice. Such an abomination as 
gambling forms the natural quarry which satire should pursue, and we 
have every reason to expect that the terse and forcible numbers, in which 
Mr. Read has denounced or ridiculed this vice, will obtain admission for 
its salutary warnings and counsels, in quarters which are not easily ap- 
proached by more formal monitors. 





Art. XXI.—The Veracity of the Five Books of Moses, argued from the 
undesigned Coincidences to be found in them, when compared in their 


e 


several parts, By the Rev. J. J. Blunt. 8vo. London: J. Murray. 
1830. 


TueERe is no task which requires the exercise of more delicate skill than 
that of deducing the truth of any part of the Sacred Scriptures, from evi- 
dence unconnected with its Divine authority. We firmly believe that the 
hands of infidelity have been greatly strengthened by the injudicious specu- 
lations in this way of several well meaning divines. We never open a book 
which professes to have an object of this nature in view without fear and 
trembling, lest, through the inadequacy of the advocate, the great cause of 
Revelation may be compromised. It is, perhaps, sufficient praise of Mr. 
Blunt’s labours, that he has given no room for such apprehensions—ané 
we think his clever and very ingenious web of argument will be read with 
pleasure, as it certainly must be with profit. 
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Ant. XXIL—1. A System of Geography for the Use of Schools and 
Private Students, on a new and easy plan, from the latest and best 
authorities, including also the Elements of Astronomy, an account of 
the Solar System, and a variety of Problems to be solved by the Ter- 
restrial and Celestial Globes. By Thomas Ewing. ‘Twelfth edition, 
with maps, 6s. 6d. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1829. 


_ A Compendium of Modern Geography, with remarks on the physical 
peculiarities, productions, commerce, and government of the various 
countries ; questions for examination at the end of each division ; and 
Descriptive Tables, in which are given the pronunciation, and a con- 
cise account of every place of importance throughout the Globe. 
Illustrated by ten maps. By the Rev. A. Stewart. Second edition, 
3s. 6d. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1830. 


Wuat amazing strides towards perfection have been of late years made 
in the books which are employed for the instruction of youth! In our 
early days we remember the literary jackalls for the schools used to write 
and prepare works in such a way, as if they took it for granted that the 
child to be taught was a profound savant, and that he knew every thing 
that could be learned upon any given subject. At last men of reflection 
and experience of the world applied themselves to the important duty of 
totally altering the plan of book instruction, and to such a pitch have their 
successive improvements been carried, that at the present moment this 
department of our literature is scarcely susceptible of a further advance in 
excellency. What admirable elementary books are the two which stand 
at the head of this article ; how elaborate and yet how simple ; how pre- 
cisely exact, and still how abounding—how superfluously crowded we had 
almost said—with details interesting as they are important. We will not 
venture to enter into any comparison between the two, but we cannot avoid 
saying that they are highly creditable to Scottish talent and acuteness, and 
are superior to anything of the sort in England. 





Arr. XXIII.—A Statement of the Principles and Objects of a pro- 

posed National Society, for the Cure and Prevention of Pauperism, 

+ Rees of Systematic Colonization. London: James Ridgway. 

830. 
lr is not perhaps generally known that a Provisional Committee is now 
in existence, and is actively engaged in laying the foundation of a National 
Society to promote the colonization of the poor of this country on a plan 
that professes to be superior to any others now in operatiun. The present 
pamphlet may be regarded as the manifesto of this Committee. _ It sets 
out with stating that if the whole uninhabited territory which England 
has at her disposal, were in such a position as to be easily accessible to 
her inhabitants, then her population might exert its utmost capacity of 
increase without a check. But as the waste lands, over which that ex- 
‘ess of population which exists at home might spread itself, are at an 
convenient distance, the disposition to emigrate is very considerably 
depressed It being assumed, then, that the cost of passage alone pre- 
vents numbers of the poorest classes from emigrating from this country, 
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a question arises,—‘ may passage, cost free, be provided for such a num. 
ber of paupers as would, during many years at least, relieve this country of 
its excess of population.” ‘The author of the pamphlet argues that such 
a project is possible, and he proceeds with great ability and abundance of 
curious and important information, to expound the details of a plan b 
which a useful system of emigration might be put in activity, which sys. 
tem could be ultimately made to pay for itself. To the execution of this 
plan we confess we see obstacles that are perfectly insurmountable ; and 
we are sure that those who are at all acquainted with public affairs, and 
know how intractable they are to anything like complicated machinery, will 
take a similar view of this proposal. But the pamphlet is very well worth 
the serious attention of those who are anxious on the great problems of 
population and emigration. 





a 


Art. XXIV.—Popular Lectures on the Study of Natural History and 
the Sciences, Vegetable Physiology, Zoology, Animal and Vegetable 
Poisons, §c., as delivered before the Isle of Wight Philosophical 
Society. By Wm. Lempriere, M.D. One vol. 8vo. Second Edition, 
London: Whittaker and Co. 1830. 


Tnose who stand in need of a sound, lucid, and ample digest of the 
principal facts hitherto established in the various branches of Natural 
Science, cannot do better than become conversant with this volume. 
They will find it very curious in its information, very striking and satis- 
factory in its reflections, and a constant reference to the origin of that 
wonderful system of contrivance, which is so visible in every part of 
nature, and which is so well calculated to imbue the feelings that best 
become a rational being in this world. 








Arr. XXV.—Letters to the Right Honourable the Lord K , on the 
Rights of Succession to Scottish Peerages; with an Appendix. By 
E. Lockhart. 8vo. pp. 46. Edinburgh: William Tait. London: 
J. Ridgway. 

Tus little pamphlet raises a very curious and important question, which 

we dare say, sooner or later, will call for the consideration of the legisla- 

ture. The author contends, that a peer of Scotland, if challenged as to 
his right to assume a title, need not, as peers so situated do, appeal to 
the House of Lords to establish his title, he need only apply to the Court 
of Session in Scotland, or to the next meeting of peers assembled to elect 

a representative peer of that country. However, certain resolutions of the 

Lords, in 1822, seem to be totally at variance with such an independent 

right; and the gist of this small work seems to be to remind all those 

concerned, that the ancient law of Scotland, which existed before the 

Union, and which was confirmed by that measure, cannot be overturned 

by the resolutions of one branch merely of the legislature, but that, in 

order to have authority, a regulation such as the Lords’ resolutions embody, 
must have the sanction of the Commons and the King beside. There are 
numerous questions resembling those which Mr. Lockhart has now thrown 


into the arena of discussion, connected both with Scotland and Ireland, 
that must remain in abeyance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


We have received a second edition of Sir Henry Parnell’s able and valu- 
able work upon financial reform ; in which some errors that crept into the 
first impression, in consequence of the Hon. Baronet’s absence from town 
while it was in the press, are corrected. In its present form, it is decidedly 
the most useful, as well as the most intelligible guide to the financial state 
and prospects of this country that we know of. oo le te 

Pressure of matter of a more temporary nature, has hitherto prevented 
us from noticing the new and very beautiful edition of the Waverley novels, 
now in progress. It has already reached as far as the Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
and for type and illustrations, stands unrivalled. We may take an a 
opportunity of examining the interesting additions to each work which 
Sir Walter has made, and in the mean time, we recommend the subscribers 
to secure for their copies, the exquisite landscape illustrations which are 
also in course of publication by C. Tilt. There is scarcely a striking scene in 
Scotland or England, or elsewhere, alluded to by the author, which is not to 
be exhibited to the eye in these engravings, and, if we may judge from the 
first number, they will be in every way worthy of the improved state of art, 
as well as of the popular compositions which they are destined to adorn. 

Mr. Leigh, of the Strand, has long been celebrated for the facilities in 
the way of information, which he has accumulated for foreign travellers 
who come to England, and for Englishmen who roam abroad. His Pano- 
rama of the banks of the Thames, from London to Richmond, is a curious 
and most amusing performance. Weare afraid to say how many yards it 
isin length: it must, we think, exceed thirty. Every seat, every building, 
nay, we should think every tree that stands on, or near the verge of the 
river, ishere individually reflected. To a stranger in London, it must be a 
most agreeable present. The Panorama of the Maine is also very well 
done. It is of course not so large as that of the Thames; but no traveller 
who knows of the existence of such a chart, will go up or down the Maine 
without it. 

A singular case of small pox recently occurred, and is now puzzling about 
three fourths of the faculty. A prisoner in the penitentiary at Millbank 
was seized with the disorder, but no clue has been discovered as to the 
quarter from which he contracted it. Indeed so strong is the evidence 
against its having been communicated at all, that some notions begin to 
arise, as to the possibility of spontaneous small pox. 

We have received a communication on the subject of the Cow Pock, 
which, if we inserted it, would carry this journal much farther than would 
be desirable into the proper territory of the medical press. But as the letter 
contaiis some facts of importance, we have deemed it expedient to trans- 
mit it to the editor of The Medical and Surgical Journal, which we believe, 
_ amongst the highest of the periodicals connected with medicine in 
our ay. 

A very sensible letter has also reached us, signed A. C.C. complaining 
of the too general practice amongst our modern literati, of inserting in their 
Writings, passages or words in tongues not universally understood, and 
Without translations. We certainly have always endeavoured to obtiate 
such an objection, and we shall continue to do so to the best of our power. 
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An University, on the plan of the London, is about to be started in Ney 
York. 

A new constitution has been given to Colombia.—It is unspeakably dis. 
graceful to this state, that even still it tolerates no other religion than that 
of the Roman Catholic. 

In our volume for 1827, we had an article on a very singular work, te. 
specting Paraguay and the Dictatorship of Dr. F rancia, who we mentioned 
had by a violation of all the laws of hospitality, forcibly detained in his domi- 
nions, M. Aim? Bonpland, the naturalist, and worthy fellow traveller of De 
Humboldt. We are happy to be able to state that M. Bonpland has been 
liberated, and was in November last at the Brazilian Missions on the Urugnay, 
with his collections, on his way to Europe. ‘ 

The number of the members enrolled on the books of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, on the 23d of April last, was 777. 

A paper, by Sir Robert Ker Porter, was read at the College of Physicians, 
in which he gives the results of his investigations into the nature of the 
guaco, a wild plant in South America. It is a useful plant, and grows best 
in the hotter parts of that country. ‘The juice of this herb taken inter. 
nally, and rubbed on the body, is said to be a preservative against the bites 
of poisonous animals, It was discovered in the same way, nearly, as almost 
all specifics that we possess, namely, from the instinctive use of it, asa 
security by animals themselves. A bird of the kite kind was observed 
always before he attacked a venemous serpent, to make a good meal on 
the guaco. 

An American expedition, the enterprize of a body of commercial men, is 
now on a voyage of Discovery to the South Pole, under the command of 
Captain Palmer. 

The two Gold Medals, annually placed by the kindness of His Majesty 
at the disposal of the Royal Society of Literature, to be awarded to 
persons who have distinguished themselves by literary works, honourable 
to themselves and to literature, have been voted to Washington Irving and 
Henry Hallam, Esqrs. 

A monument to Dante has recently been erected at Santa Croce. 

Mr. Peel has presented to the Royal Society, Seven Volumes, entitled 
the Criminal Code. 

The Members of the Tuscan Scientific Expedition to Egypt, have 
recently returned with no less than 1200 drawings of the most interesting 
basso-relievos which they met with on the exterior and in the interior of 
Egyptian monuments. 

The exquisite silliness of keeping up this office—and the still greater 
folly of continuing such an imbecile as Mr. Colman in the execution of its 
functions, were never more palpably exposed, than by a recent act of 
authority on the part of this mighty little personage. A new Easter piece, 
was lately brought out at Covent Garden Theatre, under the name of 
Cinderella; but, as all the world knows, the manuscript of even this 
children’s pastime, must be submitted to the inquisition of the Chamber- 
lain’s office, which means, in practice to Mr. Colman himself.-—The 
following dialogue, in the course of the piece, arrested the attention of the 
official critic.—Dandini. ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Alidoro, help me, for I am a great 
man, and can do nothing.” —Alidoro. ‘“‘ How, Sirrah! is that one, of our 
privileges ?”—Dandini. ‘« Certainly—what do the great do, but live by the 
labours of the little.".—Mr. Colman put his chastising pen over the latter 
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sentence, and condemned it to dramatic oblivion, as being instigated by 
ed—l. 

iad. de Genlis is involved in a dispute with her bookseller, arising out 

of au imputation by the latter, that instead of composing a new and origi- 

nal work under the title of a Manual for Youth, she had palmed on him a 

compilation of hacknied matter. 

Mr. Strutt is preparing for publication in the course of the present month, 
an edition, in royal octavo, of his Sytva Britannica, complete in one 
volume. 

Dr. Uwins will publish in the course of a few days, a pamphlet on Nervous 
and Mental Disorders with especial reference to recent investigations on the 
subject of Insanity. 

Mr. W. 1. Goodwin has just published an account of the late Cameleo- 
pard, which died at Sand Pit Gate, Windsor. It was brought to England 
in August, 1827, and was then about a year and a half old. It died in 
October, 1829. The disease was a swelling of the knee, fetlock, and hock, 
contracted in consequence of the poor animal having been carried on the 
back of a camel, to which it was bound, during its journey over land. It 
was chiefly fed on barley hay, and the shoots and branches of the Acacia 
tree, and other species of the Mimosa. It preferred almost every species of 
green food, to that which was dry, and eat it with avidity. It had little 
appetite for water, consuming about two quarts only, every day. The 
length of the intestines was 156 feet. The skin has been stuffed by Mr. 
Gould, and the skeleton will be preserved. 

Dr. Ure has in the press a New Edition, nearly re-written, of his Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry. 

The Meetings of Scientific Societies in May, are fixed as follows :— 
Royal, 6,13, 20,27. Antiquaries, 6, 13,20,27. Linnean,4,24. Zoolo- 
gical 6. Horticultural, 1, 4, 8. Medico Botanical, L!. Of Arts 5, 12, 
19, 26. Of Literature, 5, 19. Geological, 7, 21. Astronomical, 14. 
Royal Institution, 1, 7, 14,21, 28. Royal Asiatic, 1, 15, 

The Geographical Society of Paris has offered its gold medal, value 1000 
francs, to the author of the best memoir upon the origin of the race of 
Asiatic negroes. 

The Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Emmanuel College, is about to commence a 
series of the most esteemed Divines of the Church of England, to be pub- 
lished monthly, and in an elegant, though cheap, form. 

Mr. Babbage has nearly completed a work on the causes which have in- 
fluenced the decline of science in England. 

The outlay of the Zoological Society annually, is estimated at 7000/.— 
the receipts last year amounted to 14,0001. 

The first number of a periodical Journal, confined to the subject of the 
Fine Arts, has just been published at Rome. 

The Memoirs of the famous Diderot are shortly to appear, edited by his 
daughter, Mad. de Vandeul. 

Mrs. Anna Maria Porter has written a new romance, which is shortly to 
appear. It is entitled The Barony. 

An Oriental [nstitution, on a magnificent scale, has been founded at St. 
Petersburgh, 

A work entitled Robert Emmet, or Ireland in 1803, by the Baron 
Edward Henry, has been just published in Paris. 
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The Select Works of the British Poets, by Southey, are in the press, 

Sir Everard Home is about to produce a work which cannot fail to aj. 
tract much interest, on the formation of Tumours with reference to Cancer. 

Continental Tourists are informed, that two steam-boats, receiving pas. 
sengers on board, are now plying between Marseilles and Naples. 

The lady who is so well known as the pretender to the title of the 
Princess of Cumberland, has written another pamphlet in explanation of 
the grounds of her claims. She relates one fact, which, as it can be proved 
or disproved by a nobleman now living, is of importance. She says that 
being engaged in a drawing, one morning in 1803, of Windsor Castle, she 
was accosted by the king, who seemed agitated when she mentioned her 
name—Olive. A few days afterwards Lord Harcourt paid her a visit, and 
gave her, on the part of his Majesty, ten one hundred pound notes, which 
he drew from a snuff-box that was adorned with a small oil painting of 
Morland’s. 

Lady Canning has been again in the field. A pamphlet has just ap- 
peared, that is, with good reason we believe, attributed to her Ladyship’s 
pen. The object of this work is to compare the state in which this country 
now is, with that which it might have been, had Mr. Canning been permit- 
ted still to hold the helm of state,—or, in other words, it is an extended 
answer to the question which we ventured to put to her ladyship in our 
last number, viz.—if Mr. Canning still held the reins of government, would 
the Country be even in so good a condition as it is ? 

In rune Press.—lIllustrations of the Exodus.—Memoirs of Ferrari, a 
Musician!—Poems, by Mrs. Kennedy.—Colonel Bory de St. Vincent's 
Greece.—The Denounced, by the author of the O’Hara Tales. — Wedded 
Life in the Upper Ranks.—Mr. Webster’s Travels in Turkey.—A Second 
Volume of the British Naturalist—A New Edition of the Stories of 
Popular Travels in South America.—A Letter on the ‘Profanation of 
the Lord’s Day, by the Bishop of London.—New Italian and English 
Dialogues, by J. F.G.—The Fourth Volume of the New Stories of 
the Register of Arts and Journal of Patent Inventions.—A Second 
Edition of the Hon. and Rev. Gerard T. Noel’s Inquiry into the Prospects 
of the Church of Christ.—A New Edition of the Translations of Tasso, 
by Mr. Wiffen.—Vol. I. of the National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious 
and Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Century.—The Drama of 
Nature, a Poem.—A Small Collection of Essays in Verse and Prose, 
under the title of Sweepings of Parnassus.—A Volume of Sermons, by 
the Rev. Professor Lee, on Various Subjects connected with Scriptural 
Interpretation, and Two Dissertations on the Reasonableness and Excel- 
lence of the Scriptures.—The Anthology; an Annual Reward-Book for 
Midsummer and Christmas, 1830.—Privy Council Reports, by Mr. 


Bannister.—Corrected to the Present Time, Leigh’s New Picture of 
London. 





Erratum.—The fifth paragraph of the Miscellaneous Intelligence, in the ‘ Review” 
for April, is misprinted.—The foreign Sculptors in Rome are thirteen, and of the eight 
foreign Architects in that city, none instead of nine are English. 
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